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AN ANCIENT SCHOOL 
ITHERTO the great pub- 
lic schools of England 
have been looked upon 
by the people of America 
rather as objects of anti- 
quarian interest than as 
offering a most important 
field of study in connec- 
tion with the complex 
problem of education. 
The adoption of the 
Norman castle as a type of domestic archi- 
tecture in America would scarcely be re- 
garded as a greater anachronism than an 
attempt to reproduce in our systems of edu- 
cation anything like Eton and its methods. 
Reproduction, however, is one thing; the 
study of underlying principles, with a view to 
adaptation, quite another. Educational ques- 
tions are not so entirely settled among us that 
we can afford to overlook the lessons to be 
learned from methods and institutions which 
have filled a great place in educational history ; 
which have left their stamp strongly upon the 
English character; which have trained many 
of the ablest men of modern times ; which still 
hold, in spite of their openness to criticism in 
detail, a safe place in the estimation of a most 
practical people ; and which are now, in many 
cases, showing themselves capable of adapta- 
tion to the new wants and new ideas of the 
nineteenth century, even while clinging to 
some of the traditions of the fifteenth and the 
sixteenth. Not only are the great schools of 
England still strongly intrenched in the favora- 
ble opinion of the public on which they chiefly 
depend for support, but the system on which 
they are based — that of educating boys away 
from home — has of late years had an immense 
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ON MODERN IDEAS. 
development. Old foundations have been re- 
suscitated, and new ones created on a large 
scale and in great numbers. Whole classes of 
English society, which a generation ago would 
not have thought of using them, now look to 
these schools as the best instruments of edu- 
cation within their reach. This is especially 
true of the mercantile class, which is usually 
looked upon as the most practical of all. De- 
velopment of this kind rarely occurs without 
a sufficient cause, and where there is such vi- 
tality there must be permanent underlying 
principles of strength which deserve at least 
attentive study. This study we on this conti- 
nent have not yet given to that special aspect 
of educational work which the English public 
school takes as its peculiar province. 

Everywhere throughout America we find 
boarding-schools for boys — sometimes worked 
under denominational auspices; oftener, per- 
haps, owing their temporary existence or meas- 
ure of success to the enterprise or energy of in- 
dividual teachers. Few have a long history or 
a fixed reputation, and fewer still realize any- 
thing like an ideal completeness as instruments 
of education. Yet it may be affirmed that the 
organization of boarding-schools on an educa- 
tionally scientific basis, with a view to the 
most complete efficiency, is a matter of na- 
tional importance, because they answer to a 
permanent national want. This will appear 
from the following considerations. 

In any large and highly organized commu- 
nity there must always be a considerable num- 
ber of people whose duties or circumstances 
are such as to destroy the character of home 
as a suitable place for educational training. In 
Great Britain, for instance, military and naval 
officers, with Indian, diplomatic, and colonial 
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officials, cannot look forward to having their 
children educated under their own eyes. Men 
in political life, distracted by the excitements 
of their work, and usually migrating from coun- 
try to town with the legislative seasons, are 
scarcely better off. The preference of the 
landed proprietors of England for living on 
their own estates involves educational isola- 
tion, and makes it necessary that boys should 
be sent away for training. Here we have al- 
ready a very large body of people for whom 
the public school, with its provision for home 
care, as well as mental training, is practically 
a necessity. A larger question of expediency 
still remains. The sons of the wealthy very 
seldom get a fair chance for training in their 
own homes. Luxury, social distractions, the 
excessive environment of dependents, all 
militate against mental industry and moral 
tone. It is this consideration which leads the 
average Englishman of wealth to send his boy 
away from home to the simpler life and stead- 
ier discipline of the public school. 

It will be at once admitted that like con- 
ditions widely prevail throughout America, 
with a distinct tendency to increase. A fair 
chance for training is rendered impossible in 
great numbers of homes from mere circum- 
stances of occupation or location, many forms 
of which will readily occur to the reader. The 
vast increase of wealth, also, has led to a de- 
gree of domestic luxury, extending over large 
social areas, incompatible with healthful home 
training for boys. It is probably utopian even 
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to hope that the lives and habits of the rich 
will be revolutionized to meet the educational 
necessities of their children. The thought 
may be carried a step farther. Without under- 
rating the healthful influence of a good home, 
it may yet be urged that able men and women, 
specially trained to deal with the young, de- 
voting their thought and time through life to 
the theory and practice of education, in thor- 
oughly equipped institutions where the whole 
daily life is kept subsidiary to the main work 
of training, ought to attain results not to be 
expected from the irregular and undisciplined 
superintendence of even conscientious par- 
ents. This is only to say that skill counts 
for as much in the training of the young as 
it does in any other business of life. In our 
day-schools the laxity of home life too often 
neutralizes the best efforts of the best teach- 
ers; skill ought to find its fairest opportunity 
where it can make the home life and the 
school life work hand in hand. 

Without pressing this view to its ultimate 
conclusion, it may yet be claimed that the 
wealthy classes of America have never yet fully 
realized the duty, or faced the difficult prob- 
lem, of providing for their children some suf- 
ficient corrective for the enervating influences 
which surround them. A representative Amer- 
ican thinker lately said to me, that, contrasting 
the operation of Anglo-Saxon institutions in 
England with those in America, the most im- 
portant result, in his opinion, with which we 
may credit ourselves on this continent is the 
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facility of individual movement from the bot- 
tom to the top of the social scale. This is a 
broad, patent fact, which underlies and largely 
causes that hopeful energy which permeates 
even the lower strata of society in America, and 
forms a striking contrast to the social inertia 
and consequent mental inactivity of the lower 
classes of England. I think, however, that we 
are bound to qualify our satisfaction on this 
point by the equally manifest fact that the facil- 
ity of descent from the top to the bottom of the 
same social scale is infinitely greater in Amer- 
ica than in England. Taking our society as a 
whole, there is comparatively little conserva- 
tion of force and culture along family lines. 
The weakening influences of wealth and high 
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social position on the young have no adequate 
corrective. The ruling names in the society 
or politics of one generation seldom repeat 
themselves in the next. Each generation has 
to hew its best class out of rough material 
taken from beneath. Now success in life 
which fails to transmit as an inheritance force 
or culture or superiority of some kind has 
failed in that point which makes success most 
of all desirable. Society itself is an immense 
loser where the results of success end with the 
individual. It isa national calamity when the 
grand advantages given by wealth for attain- 
ing personal excellence are thrown away. 
There is reason to believe that the rich Eng- 
lishman finds for his children in the great pub- 
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lic schools the best antidote for the enervating 
influences of wealth. It may be a schoolmas- 
ter’s view, but I have a firm conviction that 
these schools have long been, and are, the 
real salvation of the upper classes of English 
society. Here a boy drops rank, wealth, lux- 
ury, and for eight or ten years, and for the 
greater part of each of these years, lives among 
his equals in an atmosphere of steady disci- 
pline, which usually compels asimple and hardy 
life, and in a community where the prizes and 
applause are divided about equally between 
mental energy and physical vigor. Here re- 
spect and obedience become habitual to him ; 
he learns to regard the rights of others and 
to defend his own, to stand upon his feet in 
the most democratic of all societies —a boy 
republic, Above all, he escapes the mental 
and moral suffocation from which it is well- 
nigh impossible to guard boys in rich and 
luxurious homes. 

If it be admitted that home, in a great num- 
ber of cases, is not a fit place for training, then 
the question of providing the best possible 
substitute for home becomes one of the first 
importance. What is the best type of board- 
ing school? For an answer we naturally turn 
to the great English schools, with their expe- 
rience of centuries. Limitations, however, to 
our field of study at once present themselves, if 
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we keep in view the idea of adaptation to the 
wants of this continent. One of the most dis- 
tinguished head-masters of modern England 
said to me a few years ago, that in the great 
foundation over which he ruled he saw clearly 
enough numbers of things which cried out for 
reform, but that his hands were almost com- 
pletely tied by the strength of tradition and 
public prejudice. Few men are ready to make 
so frank a confession, yet there is no doubt 
that this one might truly be made by most of 
the masters of the famous schools of England, 
the greatness of which has been achieved in 
spite of great structural defects. For a type 
we want to find some place where tradition 
and prejudice have not been allowed to stand 
in the way of something like theoretical com- 
pleteness in structure and development. It 
is my purpose in the following pages to de- 
scribe such a school—one in which the best 
spirit and traditions of the old foundations 
have been preserved, but to which the persist- 
ent endeavors of a great educational re- 
former have given a structural completeness 
which will, I believe, bear the strict analysis 
of educational science. If I am criticised for 


asserting that the ideas on which its structure 
is based mark a great advance on anything 
that has gone before, and almost an epoch in 
educational practice, 


[ would only ask that 























criticism may be preceded by actual investiga- 
tion of the facts. 

The small market-town of Uppingham is 
situated in Rutland, one of the smaller mid- 
land counties of England. Its situation on 
higher ground, to which it owes its name, gives 
it a fresh and bracing air, which is no slight 
consideration in fixing upon a suitable location 
for a large school. Here Uppingham school 
was founded “by God’s grace,” as the first 
words of the old statutes say, in the year 1584, 
by Robert Johnson, afterwards archdeacon of 
Leicester. By him it was endowed asa “ faire, 
free grammar school,” with certain lands and 
properties. Queen Elizabeth’s charter dates 
from 1587. ‘The control of the school was 
placed in a trust, and the dignity of heredi- 
tary patron was to remain in the family of the 
founder. At the celebration of the tercente- 
nary of the school in 1884, thé patron’s chair 
was taken by A. C. Johnson, Esq., the present 
English representative of the family. His son, 
the next in succession, is now a pupil in the 
school, and has already been dubbed “ Found- 
er” by his playmates. It may interest Ameri- 
can readers to know that Uppingham claims, 
through its founder’s family, some connection 
with early New England history. Isaac John- 
son, a grandson of the archdeacon and one 
of the governors of the school, married Lady 
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THE OLD SCHOOL. 
Arabella Fiennes, daughter ot the Earl of 
Lincoln, and in 1630 they came with Gov- 
ernor Winthrop to New England, having in- 
vested a large sum of money in the scheme for 
founding the colony. Both husband and wife 
died within a few months of their arrival. 
From Robert Johnson, who settled in New 
Haven about 1636, there has been a contin- 
gious line of descent in America. From him 
was descended Samuel Johnson, D. D. (Ox- 
ford), the first Episcopal clergyrman in Con- 
necticut, and the first president of King’s 
(afterwards Columbia) College, New York 
City, and William Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
(Yale), who was a member of the convention 
that framed the Constitution of the United 
States, and was the first United States sena- 
tor from Connecticut. Of this branch of the 
family there are many American represen- 
tatives. 

Interesting as they are from an antiquarian 
point of view, it is not my intention to speak 
here more particularly of the original founder 
and his scheme for the establishment of the 
school. It is enough to say that those who 
have built the modern Uppingham on Robert 
Johnson’s foundation have drawn strong in- 
spiration from the feeling that their work had 
its origin far back in a worthy past, and that 
they were only enlarging the noble design of a 
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generous Christian man. The annual income 
at present from the original endowment is 
about £1000. The smallness of this sum, as 
compared with the endowments of some of 
the great schools, brings out in striking re- 
lief the odds against which Uppingham has 
had to contend, and the sound business as 
well as educational principles on which the 
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wrote an address to the teachers of Minnesota. 
To those who have thus become familiar with 
his views on education, some record of his ac- 
tual work will doubtless be doubly interesting. 

Nine years as a boy at Eton, where he be- 
came head of the sixth form and captain of 
the school, with subsequent work as examiner 
at both Eton and Rugby, gave him a sufficient 
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remarkable growth of the school has taken 
place. 

For two hundred and seventy years after 
its foundation the school was carried on with 
fortunes varying with the ability and energy 
of successive masters, having on its rolls many 
names afterwards distinguished in church and 
state. In 1853 Edward Thring* was ap- 
pointed to the head-mastership. ‘This may be 
fixed as the date of the second founding of the 
school. Mr. Thring’s name is already widely 
known in America through his two books, 
“Education and School” and “ Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” the latter of which has 
been adopted as a text-book in at least one im- 
portant normal school of the Western States. 
Last year, in response to an invitation, he 


* Mr. Thring died in October, 1887, after this arti- 
cle was completed. It has been considered best to 
let the paper appear without any change. The trib- 
utes to the greatness of Mr. Thring’s work and char- 


insight into the good and bad of public-school 
life. Later, in connection with clerical duties, 
teaching in the national schools gave him prac- 
tice in dealing with the minds of children, and 
aroused that enthusiasm for training boys 
which has inspired him in his efforts after re- 
form in school methods. When he entered 
upon his work at Uppingham there were in 
the school 25 boarders only, and these, with 
5 or 6 scholars from the village, made up the 
material on which he had to begin. ‘The field 
was small, but a man had come who had de- 
cisive views about education, and with faith, 
courage, and will to match the strength of his 
convictions. Around such a man the horizon 
widens. Mr. Thring’s experience is unique in 
the school history of England. In his own 


acter which have appeared in the leading journals of 
England and America prove that the devotion of per- 
sonal friendship did not lead me to overrate the sig- 
nificance of his life’s work. 
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lifetime, and as the result of his thirty-two 
years of work, he hasseen Uppingham, in open 
competition with foundations of enormous 
wealth and fame, lifted from its place as a lo- 
cal grammar school into the very front rank 
of English public schools. People call this a 
marvelous triumph of personal force and en- 
ergy. Mr. Thring himself would repudiate 
such an explanation as inadequate, and claim 
that his success is a triumph of principle. Be- 
tween these views we need not decide. Noth- 
ing but a powerful personality could have ac- 
complished such a work, but the greater merit 
may have lain in breaking through the thick 
crust of custom, tradition, and prejudice which 
inwrap public- school life in England, and so 
finding a solid foundation of educational prin- 
ciple on which to build. That Mr. Thring has 
proved, in both theory and practice, that such 
a foundation exists, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. His work at Uppingham has centered 
around two or three clear and sharply defined 
ideas —some principles of educational conduct 
which may be looked upon as fundamental 
and universal. The first of these, and that 
from which everything else springs, is simple 
VoL. XXXVI.— go. 


enough. It isthat every boy, stupid and clever 
alike, should have a fair chance and should 
be really trained. Mr. Thring claims that no 
school, however great its prestige, numbers, 
wealth, or its list of prize-winners, can be called 
a good school, or even an honest school, un- 
less it makes this a first condition of its work. 
The importance of the principle cannot be 
overestimated. Fully accepted and acted upon 
it would revolutionize most of the schools of 
England, and probably most of those in Amer- 
ica. No true judgment of a school’s real mer- 
its can be formed from its prize-winning 
record. Given a school which draws some 
hundreds of boys from classes of society where 
the earlier training is fairly good, let it have 
wealth enough to attract a number of ex- 
ceptionally able teachers, turn the teaching 
power of these upon even a small proportion 
of the cleverest pupils, and you may have a 
school with an overwhelming list of univer- 
sity and other scholastic distinctions, while 
the mass of the boys are almost entirely neg- 
lected. That this picture does not unfairly 
represent the work of some famous schools is 
a known fact. That the evil of giving training 










to the strong at the expense of the weak, who 
are allowed to go to the wall, prevails in the 
majority of schools, small and great, will 
scarcely be denied. 

Justice, then, which means adequate indi- 
vidual training for each boy, is the central idea 
of Uppingham, and all the arrangements and 
machinery of the school are directed to this 
end. The first step towards securing it is by 
putting a strict limit upon the size of each 
class. Mr. Thring fixes the maximum size of a 
class at about twenty. This is large enough 
to give the stimulus of numbers and competi- 
tion; it is not too large, if the class is properly 
graded, to prevent individual attention and 
training. A school which in its main subjects 
of instruction, such as classics and mathemat- 
ics, places numbers much larger than this 
under a single teacher, is able to pay larger 
salaries, but it does so at the expense of effi- 
ciency in individual training. The applica- 
tion of the same principle to the boarding 
of the boys does away at once with every- 
thing that savors of the old barrack methods, 
once universal and still only too common, 
under which numbers of boys were herded 
together in large buildings, with little do- 
mestic supervision, and no opportunity for 
seclusion. Numbers are necessary for a great 
school, and contact with his fellows is essen- 
tial to a boy’s getting the full advantage of pub- 
lic-school life; but unwieldy numbers make dis- 
cipline difficult and training impossible, while 
unchecked contact with a mass of thoughtless 
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natures breaks some characters even 
though it strengthens others. At Upping- 
ham the number of boys in a single house 
is restricted to thirty. This enables the 
master and mistress of such a house to 
take a personal interest in each boy, and 
to surround all with something of the re- 
fining and humanizing influences of home. 
As the houses are intended to be homes, 
they are not grouped together in a block 
or quadrangle, but are built separately, 
each with grounds of its own, and with 
such surroundings as the taste of the 
house-master suggests or his means allow. 
A visitor misses at Uppingham the impos- 
ing blocks of buildings which character- 
ize other great schools, but in the eleven 
handsome villas scattered within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the main school-buildings 
he sees something far better adapted for 
the training of young lives. The advan- 
tages of this arrangement are manifold. 
There is less chance for large combina- 
tions for purposes of insubordination or 
evil of any kind. The house-master has a 
more independent field of work. He can- 
not shift the responsibility for ineffective 
discipline on any one else, and the credit for 
good results is all his own. Each house has 
a reputation of its own to maintain, and this 
leads to a healthy rivalry both in studies and in 
athletic games, which in turn fosters sympathy 
between the master and his pupils. As in the 
limited class, so in the separate house, justice 
can be done to the individual life, and the 
weaker are allowed a fair chance. ‘There is a 
further safeguard still in the provision made 
for the private life of the boy, by a method 
simple enough in itself, but of the deepest sig- 
nificance as an aid to training. Each boy in 
Uppingham has a study of his own,— inten- 
tionally made quite small, usually about five 
feet by six,— which is meant to be for him a 
real sanctum, a little home, where he can be 
alone when he wishes, either for study or for 








THE BOYS’ STUDIES. 
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that retirement which boys as well as men need 
at intervals in order to collect anew their moral 
forces during the rough struggles and the temp- 
tations of daily life. ‘These studies are entirely 
separate from the sleeping-apartments. For 
the latter, the small dormitory, holding a very 
limited number of boys, is adopted for sanitary 
and other reasons; but here, too, the idea of 
individual privacy is maintained by providing 
separate compartments for each boy. It is 
found that the house space required for giving 
each boy this separate study and sleeping- 
compartment is not much greater than what 
is needed for the ordinary bedroom arrange- 
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or cowed, to sensitive boys a danger among 
the most difficult of all to deal with in a great 
public school. ‘The arrangement of these stud- 
ies, which are one of the most characteristic 
features of the school, varies in the different 
houses according to architectural exigencies. 
In the head-master’s house they surround a 
quadrangle, and with their overgrowing masses 
of ivy give a very picturesque effect. ‘The great 
taste and care very commonly shown in their 
adornment with flowers and home pictures 
prove that they touch deeply in the boys the 
instincts of personal ownership. 

A school never ought to depend for its 
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ment. The advantages of the Uppingham sys- 
tem are great. 

The disuse of the dormitories by day makes 
perfect ventilation possible. As the boy takes 
his meals in the hall, and sleeps in the dormi- 
tory, his study becomes a private sitting-room 
where his books, furniture, and material for 
work need be disturbed but little from day to 
day. The small size of the studies prevents 
the congregation of numbers, and makes strict 
rules upon this point easy and natural — an 
important fact for the masters in respect of dis- 
cipline ; important too for the boy, as giving 
him security from the bullying or persecution 
of a crowd by which he might be overmatched 
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character on the exceptional excellence or 
success of a few of its masters. If it does, 
these few reputations may become cloaks for 
a vast amount of poor work, and the charac- 
ter of the school, as a school, is a sham, with- 
out any element of fixity in it. The ordinary 
arrangements should have a strong tendency, 
at least, to insure sound work, from the lowest 
to the highest class. The method at Upping- 
ham by which it is attempted to fix this tend- 
ency is of special interest. ‘The house-master 
is not, necessarily, either the public or the pri- 
vate tutor of the boys under his domestic care. 
He has his own form or grade in the school, 
drawn, perhaps, from all the houses, while his 
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the limits of a first-rate class.” It 
must be large enough to attract and 
permanently retain a sufficient num- 
ber of able men, capable of doing 
high-class work, and give them ade- 
quate remuneration for making train- 
ing the business of their lives. But 
it must not be so large as not to be 
able to do all its work well. A chief 
factor in the consideration is the 
period during which boys attend 
school. In the great English schools 
which mainly prepare for the uni- 
versities, the ordinary limits of age 
are from ten to nineteen. For good 
class work, combined with efficient 
individual training, it is essential that 
no boy should be far in advance of 
his class or far behind it. To provide 
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boarders are, for tutorial purposes, distributed, 
according to their standing, among all the 
masters. 

Thus each class-master has but one class to 
teach, and being private tutor as well as pub- 
lic teacher for his class, his responsibility for 
its work is absolute, and cannot be shifted to 
other shoulders, as under the Eton method, 
where the private tutor’s work is distinct from 
the school teaching. He has also but one 
range of subjects to teach, in itself an impor- 
tant guaranty of efficiency. His success, how- 
ever, must always depend on the effective 
teaching of each class-master below him, 
through whose hands his form has come, and 
in whose work he therefore has the deepest 
personal interest. Again, each house-master 
has the same interest in the efficiency of the 
class-masters who have charge of his boys. 
Thus the whole moral pressure of the staff in- 
clines towards compelling good work from the 
top to the bottom of the school. A man as a 
house-master has to maintain towards the par- 
ents who form his constituency his reputation 
for discipline and wholesome moral influence 
on the boys under his charge; asa class-mas- 
ter, not only towards the supporters 
of the school, but towards the 
whole body of teachers of whom 
he is one. Thus the great school 
becomes a unit, its character a 
measurable quantity—the tend- 
ency of its structure towards ef- 
fective work throughout. A school 
can, in my opinion, have no higher 
merit. 

“ The limits of a first-rate public 
school in point of numbers,” says 
Mr. Thring, “ are just as well de- 
fined, and as capable of proof, as 


for proper gradation, there ought to 
beaclass foreach half-year. Aschool, 
then, which keeps boys from 10 to 19 must have 
about 16 classes. As no class should number 
more than 20, and the upper classes tend to 
drop considerably below this, it follows that a 
school undertaking to do first-class work over 
this number of years should have not much 
more or much less than 300 boys. With 
smaller numbers teaching power is wasted, for 
the number of classes must be maintained 
if justice is to be done to those of every age. 
With larger numbers the teacher is over- 
weighted and the individual pupil neglected. 
In smaller schools a narrower limit placed on 
the ages of attendance, proportioned to the 
size of the staff, alone can secure similar effi- 
ciency. This argument seems conclusive, and 
is, in effect, only applying to a large boarding- 
school the system of grading familiar to us in 
our best-organized day-schools. Taking his 
stand on this principle, Mr. Thring has fixed 
about three hundred as the maximum attend 
ance which he will permit at Uppingham. ‘To 
abide steadily by such a principle has required 
no little resolution and self-sacrifice. When 
once a school has achieved a great reputa- 
tion the temptation to trade on that reputation 
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is very strong. Greater numbers in the houses 
and in the classes means greater glory for the 
school, with larger incomes and a greater per- 
centage of profit for the masters. 

A large increase in the school means wealth 
in the form of capitation fees for the head- 
master. The example of some of the great 


tellect. Our ordinary day-schools cannot hope 
to do this in a like degree. In the few hours 
during which the teacher has charge of his 
pupils he strives to engage their attention, 
train their faculties, and, if possible, reach to 
some extent the heart as well as the head. 
Then they go back to an infinite variety of 
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schools is not such as to encourage resistance 
to such temptation. At Uppingham, however, 
it has been put quietly aside, because it was in 
conflict with the idea of justice to each boy. 
The head-masters and teachers of such a 
school may not carry away from it the wealth 
which is often gained from crowded houses 
and classes, but they will carry away the con- 
sciousness of having established a great edu- 
cational principle, and the knowledge that their 
system is and will continue to be a standing 
protest against receiving pay for work which is 
not and can not be done. 

It should be added that, outside of the con- 
clusive reasons just given, Mr. ‘Thring claims 
that three hundred boys is the limit of num- 
bers that a head-master can know personally, 
and that to such only can he really be head- 
master. If he does not know the boys, the mas- 
ter who does is their head-master, and his 
also, 

In passing on to speak of other aspects of 
Mr. Thring’s work at Uppingham, and of his 
efforts to realize in actual working facts sound 
theories in education, it would perhaps be well 
to remind the American reader that the ac- 
cepted function of the English public school 
is as much to mold character as to train in- 





homes to spend farthe greater part oftheirtime, 
and the character of the home ordinarily is 
the prime influence in determining the char- 
acter of the child. Strong personality in a 
teacher, or exceptional circumstances, may 
indefinitely intensify the influence of the day- 
school on character, but as a rule it must be 
comparatively superficial. It is otherwise with 
the English public school. 

Here a boy has to pass much the greater 
part of his time during the most impression- 
able years of his life. His schoolmasters, 
schoolfellows, and school surroundings are 
the prime forces in molding his character. 
He is a member of a small republic, with laws, 
customs, institutions, ambitions of its own, 
and where the individual life and the general 
life react upon each other with singular in- 
tensity. To the school come boys from every 
kind of home: all are to be trained, and the 
failures should be as few as possible. The 
responsibility thrown upon the master is enor- 
mous; but, on the other hand, his work is in- 
finitely dignified by the opportunity which it 
furnishes for supreme influence on character, 
The head-mastership of a school of this type, 
drawing some hundreds of boys from the bet- 
ter classes of society, furnishes a sufficient field 
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for the very highest ability, and may enable 
a man to exercise, in the course of a genera- 
tion, a perceptible influence on national char- 
acter. 

But while the responsibility for character 
training as well as intellect training makes the 
demand for strong men imperative, it increases 
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is true. “ Leisure hours are the key of life,” 
and in a good public school they must be pro- 
vided for as carefully as any others. Where a 
school receives some hundreds of boys, each 
one of whom, stupid or clever, it is intended 
to train, provision must be made for diversity 
oftaste and ability. This is necessary, because, 





THE GREAT SCHOOL-ROOM, 


in a tenfold degree the necessity that the ma- 
chinery of a great school should be as perfect 
as possible. Mr. ‘Thring’s work has largely 
lain in working out this problem of school 
structure in its bearing on character training. 
Tohis fundamental principle that justice should 
be done to each boy, he finds a natural cor- 
ollary in the maxim that high-class work can- 
not be done over a series of years without 
good tools. Nothing, he claims, should be left 
to the ability of the master that can be accom- 
plished by mechanical contrivance. ‘The act- 
ual wall of brick or stone which makes dis- 
cipline easy or vice difficult is a power for 
good. The fact that during Mr. Thring’s mas- 
tership about half a million of dollars has been 
invested at Uppingham in perfecting the school 
machinery proves that he has in this respect 
tried to reach his own ideal. 

In training the young, plenty of employ- 
ment is the secret of a healthy moral life. It 
is not only for the hours of work that this 





as every teacher knows, or ought to know, it 
is essential to the happy life and healthy moral 
development of a boy that he should always 
have some field in both work and play where 
he can maintain his self-respect among his 
fellows. A lad who has not the capacity to 
excel in the main studies of a school, or 
strength to distinguish himself in its hardier 
sports, may often achieve excellence in minor 
subjects of study, or acquire skill in other rec- 
reative employments. A school is not a per- 
fect training place which has to crush the 
weak in the process of developing the strong, 
either at work or at play. It is for these rea- 
sons, and in his effort to do justice to each boy, 
that Mr. Thring, although the stanchest of be- 
lievers in the preéminent value of classics as 
an instrument for high intellectual training, 
was yet among the first to break through the 
tradition of Eton and the great schools gen- 
erally by making large provision for other 
subjects. French and German, science and 





























mechanics, drawing, painting, and music are 
thus provided for. On music, especially, much 
attention is bestowed, for the sake of its hu- 
manizing tendency and its power of adding to 
the happiness of school life. The work of Herr 
David, the accomplished master of this depart- 
ment, and of his five assistants, is one of the 
most striking features of Uppingham training. 
One-third of all the boys in the school learn 
instrumental music. Every term school con- 
certs are given, which are real musical treats. 
If any one doubts the power of music to stir 
the hearts of masses of boys, and lift them to 
higher levels of thought and work, he should 
see Herr David controlling the enthusiastic en- 
ergy of a hundred Uppingham boys as they 
sing to his music the patriotic song which Mr. 
Thring, poet of the school as well as head- 
master, has composed for them, and the spirit 
of which may be caught from. one or two 
stanzas: 
Ho, boys, ho! 

Gather round, together stand, 

Raise a watchword in the land: 

Stand, my merry craftsmen bold, 

Brothers of the crown of gold, 

Wrought in stirring days of old, 

England’s crown, the crown of gold. 

Gold of hearts that know no lie, 

Gold of work that does not die, 

Work it new, boys, young and old. 

Gather, gather, near and far, 

Uppingham, hurrah, hurrah! 


Ho, boys, ho! 

Fling your banners broad, each fold 
Rich with heirlooms that we hold : 
Honor lent us, as a loan, 
Fields of thought, by others sown, 
Walls, of greatness not our own, 

Where old Time 
In his belfry sits and rings 
News of far-off, holy things, 
Memories of old, old days: 
Sacred melodies of praise 
Swell triumphant, as we raise 
Watchword true in peace or war, 
Uppingham, hurrah, hurrah! 


I believe that Uppingham makes fuller pro- 
vision than any other existing school to meet 
the necessity for diverse employment or healthy 
amusement outside of study hours. Until within 
a few years the great schools mostly contented 
themselves with providing facilities for cricket 
and foot-ball. For these ample provision is 
made at Uppingham in several large playing 
fields, and the cricketers of the school par- 
ticularly have won for themselves a record so 
distinguished as to prove conclusively that 
exclusive attention to this game is not essen- 
tial to great success. But Mr. Thring was 
perhaps the first head-master who fully realized 
and acted upon the fact that many a boy has 
not the stamina for these games of strength 
and skill, nor can he, by any amount of forced 
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exercise, be led to take pleasure in them. ‘The 
gymnasium, opened in 1859 under the care of 
a competent gymnastic master, was the first 
possessed by any public school in England. 
For many years the school has had in opera- 
tion a carpentry, where any boy, by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, can secure regular and 
competent instruction in the working of wood 
and the use of carpenters’ tools. In 1882 this 
field of useful manual occupation was enlarged 
by the construction of a forge and metal work- 
shop, where skilled instruction is similarly 
given, and a boy can go far towards making 
himself a competent mechanical erigineer. In 
the same category may be included the school 
gardens. ‘These gardens, opened in 1871, cover 
some acres, and are laid out and planted with 
much taste. Here a boy may have allotted 
to him a small plot of ground for the cultiva- 
tion of plants and flowers. In connection 
with the gardens is an aviary, where the lad 
with a taste for natural history has an oppor- 
tunity to observe the life and habits of a con- 
siderable collection of birds. A pretty stone 
building looking out upon the gardens serves 
as the school sanitarium, and if beautiful sur- 
roundings conduce to health, Uppingham 
patients ought to recover rapidly. ‘The want 
of any stream of considerable size near at 
hand led to the construction, a few years ago, 
of large swimming-baths, where the boys can 
perfect themselves in an art which, while it 
does so much to protect life, is also of great 
sanitary value. 

It will be admitted, I think, that a boy 
must be of an abnormal type if he cannot in 
this category find the means of passing pleas- 
antly all his leisure hours. Nor is the provis- 
ion too elaborate for a great school which 
aims at training the character of each boy. 

There remain to be mentioned two impor- 
tant, and in Mr. ‘Thring’s view essential, parts 
of the school appliances. ‘The first of these is 
the great school-room, erected at a cost of 
£7000, and opened in 1863. Here the school 
can be assembled whenever it is to be dealt 
with as a whole, for announcements, addresses, 
the distribution of prizes, matters of general 
discipline, and for the reception of friends 
and visitors on great occasions. By such a 
place of meeting the unity and dignity of a 
great school are brought out as visible and 
impressive facts. At Uppingham it is made 
to serve a further purpose. In accordance 


with Mr. Thring’s idea that the surroundings 
of school life should be as beautiful as pos- 
sible, and such as give honor to learning, this 
room has been decorated with a series of elab- 
orate paintings done under the direction of 
Mr. Rossiter, chiefly illustrative of the great 
names in ancient and modern literature. Pre- 
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THE CHAPEL, 


siding at the celebration of Founder’s Day in 
1882, Earl Carnarvon said of this room: * Since 
the days of the Painted Porch in Athens, I 
doubt whether training has ever been installed 
more lovingly, or more truly, or in a worthier 
home.” 

Beside the school-room is the chapel, built 
after the designs of Mr. Street, at an expense 
of £8000. Such a chapel, large enough to 
hold the boys, the masters, and their families, 
is needed to make a school independent of 
varying local chances for religious services. 
‘The power of preaching to boys effectively is 
perhaps even a rarer gift than that of teaching 
them effectively. Mr. Thring’s school sermons, 
of which two volumes have been published, 
are simple, vigorous, and, as all sermons to boys 
should be, short—rich in illustrated germs of 
thought which might well take root in a boy’s 
mind, Bright services, fine music, short, inci- 
sive sermons—such associations could scarcely 
make chapel an unpleasant recollection to an 
Uppingham boy. But Mr. Thring is too prac- 
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tical and earnest a man 
not to feel that in train- 
ing the young the teaching 
of Christian theory, to be 
most efficient, must have 
its complement of Chris- 
tian effort. To Uppingham 
belongs the great honor of 
having been the first of the 
public schools to under- 
take home mission work in 
the East End of London. 
Since 1869 it has contrib- 
uted largely to the main- 
tenance of a missionary in 
one of the most neglected 
districts. Better than this, it 
has found sons of its own 
ready to volunteer for this 
work in places where the 
constant presence of dis- 
ease and misery tests to 
the utmost the strength 
of Christian enthusiasm. 
Other schools have now 
followed this example, as 
well as the two universities, 
and the movement is one 
that can scarcely fail of 
large results, Additional 
interest is given to this out- 
side work by occasionally 
sending detachments of the 
boys with their music mas- 
ters to the missionary dis- 
tricts in London to give 
concerts for the benefit of 
the poor, thus drawing more 
closely the bonds of sympathy and humanizing 
influence. Assuredly in these times of social up- 
heaval no training that boys of the wealthier 
classes could get can be more useful than one 
which gives them a closer interest in the mass 
of poverty and paganism with which modern 
society has to deal in our great cities. Besides 
this special work, the school contributes largely 
to other religious and philanthropic enter- 
prises. Such efforts, systematically carried out, 
seem to complete the circle of provision for 
the physical, intellectual, and moral training 
of the boys. 

It must not be supposed that what has been 
said marks out the school as an unqualified par- 
adise for boys of every stamp. I doubt very 
much if any effective school can be. My feel- 
ing is that for a boy disposed to be fairly in- 
dustrious and to obey law a happier home 
could not be found. On the other hand, I can 
easily imagine that for an idle or vicious lad 
it might prove singularly uncomfortable, since 
the individual attention for which provision 1s 




























made renders the concealment of shortcom- 
ings exceptionally difficult. 

Though it is no part of my purpose to write 
a history of Uppingham, yet one episode in its 
later career it would be wrong to leave untold, 
unique as it is in school history, and illustrat- 
ing at once the energy of its masters, the 
adaptability of its system to new conditions, 
and the loyal confidence inspired by its man- 
agement. The record is valuable also as 
showing what may be done by a school in a 
great emergency. 

In the autumn of 1875 an outbreak of fever 
took place in the town and the school, and 
some boys died. The school was broken up, 
and orders were given to make the sanitary 
arrangements of every portion of the school 
premises as perfect as possible, without regard 
to expense. This was done under the special 
direction of a government engineer, who cer- 
tified to the completeness of the work. The 
authorities of the town, however, declined to 
join in this attempt at perfect sanitation. 
When the school reassembled, after Christ- 
mas, a new outbreak of fever proved that till 
everything was done nothing was done. It 
was a critical moment. Already it had begun 
to “rain” telegrams from anxious parents. It 
was plain that in a few days the houses might 
be empty, the large staff of teachers left without 
employment or means of support, and the 
grand results of twenty-five years of toil swept 
away at once. A bold step was conceived in 
Mr. Thring’s resolute mind. Once more the 
school was broken up for a three-weeks’ holi- 
day. With the boys went to their parents an 
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intimation that after Easter the school would 
reopen in some place then unknown, but 
which would at least be healthy. Meantime 
search was being made in many directions, 
and at length Borth, a small watering-place 
on the Welsh coast, was chosen as the tem- 
porary home of the school, The large sum- 
mer hotel was leased, all the spare space in the 
village cottages taken, a temporary school- 
room erected, the stables turned into a car- 
pentry, the coach-house into a gymnasium; 
special trains brought from Uppingham the 
household equipments for 30 masters, their 
families, and the 300 boys of the school ; and on 
April 4, only 20 days after the site was secured, 
the school resumed its work on the wild Welsh 
coast, more than 100 miles from its forsaken 
homein the Midlands. Thesplendid faith of the 
masters in their own resources was rewarded by 
a grand tribute of confidence, when out of their 
whole number it was found that only three 
boys had failed to follow them in this great 
adventure. The three weeks of fierce race for 
life were followed by more than a year of 
quiet and excellent work at Borth, which 
thenceforth became famed far and wide as 
“ Uppingham by the Sea”; and in April, 1877, 
the school returned to its now purified home 
in Rutland, amidst the rejoicings of the peo- 
ple, and with numbers greater than when it 
left. Among all the splendid traditions of 
English schools it may be doubted if there is 
any which tells of greater faith, courage, and 
loyalty of affection than does this year of ad- 
venturous exile in the records of Uppingham. 


George R. Parkin. 


THRING. 


ble was a leader of the sons of light, 
Of winsome cheer and strenuous command. 
Upon the veteran hordes of Bigot-land 
All day his vanguard spirit, flaming bright, 
Bore up the brunt of unavailing fight. 
Then, with the iron in his soul, one hand 
Still on the hilt, he passed from that slim band 
Out through the ranks to rearward and the night. 
The day is lost, but not the day of days, 
And ye his comrades in the losing war 
Stand once again for liberty and love! 
Close up the ranks; his deed your deeds let praise! 
Against the front of dark where gleams one star, 
Strive on to death as this great captain strove! 


VoL. XXXVI.— 91. 


Bliss Carman. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI AND SHILOH. 


BY JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY, PRIVATE SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Q S a powerful supplement to 
the Union victories in Ten- 
nessee, the military opera- 
tions west of the Mississippi 
River next demand our at- 
tention. Under the vigor- 
ous promptings of Halleck 

we left the army of General 

Curtis engaged in his trying midwinter cam- 
paign in south-western Missouri. He made 
ready with all haste to comply with the order 
to “push on as rapidly as possible and end 
the matter with Price.” His army obeyed 
every order with cheerful endurance. “ They 
contend with mud, water, and snow and ice 
manfully,” wrote Curtis under date of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1862, “and I trust they will not falter 
in the face of a more active foe.” In the same 
spirit he encouraged his officers: 

The roads are indeed very bad, but they are worse 
for the enemy than for us if he attempts to retreat. 
- - » Themen should help the teams out of difficulty 
when necessary, and all must understand that the ele- 
ments are to be considered serious obstacles, which 
we have to encounter and overcome in this campaign. 


Constant bad roads will be the rule, and a change 
for the better a rare exception. 


As already remarked, Price had kept his 
situation and numbers well concealed. He 
was known to be at Springfield; but rumor 
exaggerated his force to 30,000, and it was 
uncertain whether he intended to retreat or 
advance. Reports also came that Van Dorn 
was marching to his support with 10,000 men. 
Curtis kept the offensive, however, pushing 
forward his outposts. By the 13th of February 
Price found his position untenable and ordered 
a retreat from Springfield. Since McCulloch 
would not come to Missouri to furnish Price 
assistance, Price was perforce compelled to go 
to Arkansas, where McCulloch might furnish 
him protection. Curtis pursued with vigor. 
“We continually take cattle, prisoners, wag- 
ons, and arms, which they leave in their 
flight,” he wrote. Near the Arkansas line 
Price endeavored to make a stand with his 
rear-guard, but without success. On February 
18, in a special order announcing the recent 
Union victories elsewhere, Curtis was able 
to congratulate his own troops as follows: 


You have moved in the most inclement weather, 
over the worst of roads, making extraordinary long 
marches, subsisting mainly on meat without salt, and 
for the past six days you have been under the fire of 
the fleeing enemy. You have driven him out of Mis- 
souri, restored the Union flag to the virgin soil of Ar- 
kansas, and triumphed in two contests. 


The rebels were in no condition to with- 
stand him, and he moved forward to Cross Hol- 
low, where the enemy had hastily abandoned 
a large cantonment with extensive buildings, 
only a portion of which they stopped to burn. 
It was time for Curtis to pause. He was 240 
miles from his railroad base at Rolla, where 
he had begun his laborious march. Orders 
soon came from Halleck not to penetrate 
farther into Arkansas, but to hold his posi- 
tion and keep the enemy south of the Boston 
Mountains. “Hold your position,” wrote 
Halleck, March 7, “till I can turn the ene- 
my.” At that date Halleck expected to make 
a land march along what he had decided to 
be the central strategic line southward from 
Fort Donelson, turn the enemy at Memphis, 
and compel the Confederate forces to evacu- 
ate the whole Mississippi Valley down to that 
point. 

There was, however, serious work yet in 
store for Curtis. To obviate the jealousies and 
bickerings among Trans-Mississippi Confed- 
erate commanders the Richmond authorities 
had combined the Indian Territory with por- 
tions of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri in 
the Trans- Mississippi District of Department 
No. II., and had sent Major-General Earl 
Van Dorn to command the whole. His letters 
show that he went full of enthusiasm and 
brilliant anticipations. He did not dream of 
being kept on the defensive. He called for 
troops from Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, 
and ordered the armies of McCulloch and 
McIntosh, and Pike with his Indian regiments, 
to join him. From these various sources he 
hoped to collect a force of from 30,000 to 
40,000 men at Pocahontas, Arkansas. Un- 
aware that Price was then retreating from 
Springfield, he wrote to that commander, un- 
der date of February 14, proposing a quick 
and secret march against St. Louis, which he 
hoped to capture by assault. Holding that 
city would soon secure Missouri and relieve 
Johnston, seriously pressed in Tennessee. He 
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would not wait to prepare, but would adopt 
the style of frontier equipment and supply: 

Flour, salt, and a little bacon in our wagons, and 
beef cattle driven with us, should be our commissariat. 
Grain-bags to contain two days’ rations of corn, to be 
carried on our troopers’ saddles, and money our pay- 
master’s department, and sufficient ammunition our 
ordnance department. 


But he did not have time enough to ex- 
temporize even this haversack campaign: he 
found his base of supplies menaced from the 
north-east, and information soon followed that 
Price was flying in confusion from the north- 
west, Ten days later we find him writing to 
Johnston : 

Price and McCulloch are concentrated at Cross 
Hollow. . . . Whole force of enemy [Union] from 
35,000 to 40,000 ; ours about 20,000. Should Pike be 
able to join, our forces will be about 26,000, I leave 
this evening to go to the army, and will give battle, of 
course, if it does not take place before I arrive. I have 
no doubt of the result. If I succeed, I shall push on. 


Van Dorn found the Confederate forces 
united in the Boston Mountains, fifty-five 
miles south of Sugar Creek, to which point 
Curtis had retired for better security. He im- 
mediately advanced with his whole force, at- 
tacking the Union position on the 6th of 
March. On the.7th was fought the principal 
contest, known as the battle of Pea Ridge, 
or Elkhorn Tavern. As usual, rumor exag- 
gerated the forces on both sides. By the 
official reports it appears that Van Dorn’s 
available command numbered 16,000. The 
Union troops under Curtis numbered only 
about 10,500; but they had the advantage of 
a defensive attitude and gained a complete 
victory, to which the vigilance and able 
strategy of the Union commander effectively 
contributed. Generals McCulloch, McIntosh, 
and other prominent rebel officers were killed 
early in the action, and Van Dorn’s right 
wing was shattered. 

The diminished and scattered forces of Van 
Dorn, retreating by different routes from the 
battle of Pea Ridge, were not again wholly 
united. Pike was ordered to conduct his In- 
dian regiments back to the Indian Territory 
for local duty. The main remnant of the Con- 
federate army followed Van Dorn to the east- 
ward in the direction of Pocahontas, where 
he proposed to reorganize it, to resume the 
offensive. Halleck, cautioning Curtis to hold 
his position and keep well on his guard, speaks 
of Van Dorn as a “ vigilant and energetic of- 
ficer”; and Van Dorn’s language certainly 
indicates activity, whatever may be thought 
of the discretion it betrays. He had hardly 
shaken from his feet the dust of his rout 
at Pea Ridge when he again began writing 
that he contemplated relieving the stress of 
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Confederate disaster in Tennessee by attempt- 
ing to capture the city of St. Louis, a will-o’- 
the-wisp project that had by turns dazzled 
the eyes of all the Confederate command- 
ers in the Mississippi Valley; or, as another 
scheme, perhaps a mere prelude to this, he 
would march eastward against Pope and raise 
the siege of New Madrid, on the Missis- 
sippi River. This brings us to a narrative 
of events at that point. 


WirTs the fall of Fort Donelson the rebel 
stronghold at Columbus had become useless. 
Its evacuation soon followed (March 2, 1862), 
and the Confederates immediately turned their 
attention to holding the next barrier on the 
Mississippi River. This was at a point less 
than one hundred miles below Cairo, where 
the Father of Waters makes two large bends, 
which, joined together, lie like a reversed let- 
ter S placed horizontally. At the foot of this 
first bend lay Island No. 10;* from there the 
river flows northward to the town of New 
Madrid, Missouri, passing which it resumes 
its southward flow. ‘The country is not 
only flat, as the bend indicates, but it is en- 
compassed in almost all directions by nearly 
impassable swamps and bayous. Island No. 
10, therefore, and its immediate neighbor- 
hood, seemed to offer unusual advantages 
to bar the Mississippi with warlike obstruc- 
tions. As soon as the evacuation of Colum- 
bus was determined upon, all available rebel 
resources and skill were concentrated here. 
The island, the Tennessee shore of the river, 
and the town of New Madrid were all strongly 
fortified and occupied with considerable gar- 
risons—-about 3000 men at the former and 
some 5000 at the latter place. 

General Halleck, studying the strategical 
conditions of the whole Mississippi Valley with 
tenfold interest since the victories of Grant, 
also had his eye on this position, and was now 
as eager to capture it as the rebels were to de- 
fend it. One of the quickest movements of the 
whole war ensued. General Pope was selected 
to lead the expedition, and the choice was not 
misplaced. On the 22d of February, six days 
after the surrender of Fort Donelson, Pope 
landed at the town of Commerce, Missouri, on 
the Mississippi River, with 140 men. On the 
28th he was on the march at the head of 10,000, 
who had been sent him in the interim from 
St. Louis and Cairo, On the 3d of March, at 
1 o'clock in the afternoon, he appeared before 
the town of New Madrid with his whole force, 
to which further reénforcements were soon 
added, raising his army to about 20,000. It 
would have required but a few hours to cap- 


* See communication from John Banvard in “ Open 
Letters” of this number of THz CenTuRY.—EpIToR. 
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ture the place by assault; but the loss of life 
would have been great and the sacrifice virt- 
ually useless. It was the season of the early 
spring floods; the whole country was sub- 
merged, and the great river was at a very 
high stage between its levees. In addition to 
its earth-works and its garrison, New Madrid 
was guarded by a fleet of eight rebel gun-boats 
under command of Commodore George N. 
Hollins. The high water floated these vessels 
at such an elevation that their guns com- 
manded every part of the town, and made 
its occupation by hostile troops impossible. 
Had Pope entered with his army, Hollins 
would have destroyed both town and troops 
at his leisure. 

Pope therefore surrounded the place by 
siege-works in which he could protect his 
men; and sending a detachment to Point 
Pleasant on the river, nine miles below, se- 
cured a lodgment for batteries that closed 
the river to rebel transports and cut off the 
enemy’s reénforcements and supplies. The 
movement proved effectual. Ten days later 
(March 13, 1862) the rebels evacuated New 
Madrid, leaving everything behind. 

The Confederates now held Island No. 10 
and the Tennessee shore; but their retreat 
was cut off by the swamps beyond and Pope’s 
batteries below. The rebel gun-boat flotilla had 
retired down the river. Pope’s forces held 
New Madrid and the Missouri shore, but they 
had neither transports nor gun-boats, and with- 
out these could not cross to the attack. In 
this dilemma Pope once more called upon 
Flag-Officer Foote to bring the Union fleet of 
gun-boats down the river, attack and silence 
the batteries of Island No, 1o, and assist in 
capturing the rebel army, which his strategy 
had shut in a trap. 

Foote, although commanding a fleet of nine 
Union gun-boats, objected that the difficulty 
and risk were too great. With all their for- 
midable strength the gun-boats had two seri- 
ous defects. Only their bows were protected 
by the heavier iron plating so as to be shot- 
proof; and their engines were not strong 
enough to back easily against the powerful 
current of the Mississippi. In their attacks 
on Forts Henry and Donelson they had 
fought up-stream; when disabled, the mere 
current carried them out of the enemy’s reach. 
On the Mississippi this was reversed. Com- 
pelled to fight down-stream, they would, if 
disabled, be carried irresistibly directly to the 
enemy. A bombardment at long range from 
both gun and mortar boats had proved inef- 


*See the article “Sawing Out the Channel Above 
Island No.10” by J. W. Bissellin “ Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War” (N. Y,: The Century Co.), Vol. 
I., p. 460. 
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fectual to silence the rebel batteries. Pope’s 
expedition seemed destined to prove fruitless, 
when a new expedient was the occasion of 
success, 

The project of a canal to turn Island No. 
10 was again revived. The floods of the 
Mississipp!, pouring through breaks in the 
levees, inundated the surrounding country. 
Colonel Bissell of the engineer regiment, re- 
turning in a canoe with a guide from his un- 
successful visit to secure Foote’s coéperation, 
learned that a bayou, from two and a half to 
three miles west of the Mississippi, ran irregu- 
larly to the south-west from the neighborhood 
of Island No. 8, the station of the Union gun- 
boat flotilla, to its junction with the river at 
New Madrid, a distance of twelve miles. An 
open corn-field and an opening in the woods, 
which marked the course of an old road, sug- 
gested to him the possibility of connecting 
the river with the bayou ; but between the end 
of the road and the bayou lay a belt of heavy 
timber two miles in width.* How could he 
get a fleet of vessels over the ground thickly 
covered by trees of every size, from a sapling 
to a forest veteran three feet in diameter, 
whose roots stood six or seven feet under 
water? Modern mechanical appliances are 
not easily baffled by natural obstacles. Six 
hundred skillful mechanics working with the 
aid of steam and machinery, and directed by 
American inventive ingenuity, brought the 
wonder to pass. In a few days Colonel Bissell 
had a line of four light-draught steamboats 
and six coal-bargest crossing the corn-field 
and entering the open road, Great saws, bent 
in the form of an arc and fastened to frames 
swinging on pivots, severed the tree-trunks four 
and a half feet under water ; ropes, pulleys, and 
capstans hauled the encumbering débris out 
of the path. In eight days the amphibious 
fleet was in the bayou. Here were new diffi- 
culties—to clean away the dams of accumu- 
lated and entangled drift-wood. In a few days 
more Bissell’s boats and barges were ready 
to emerge into the Mississippi at New Ma- 
drid, but yet kept prudently concealed. Two 
gun-boats were needed to protect the trans- 
ports in crossing troops. The sagacious 
judgment of Foote and the heroism of his 
subordinates supplied these at the opportune 
moment. Captain Walke of the Carondelet 
volunteered to run the batteries at Island No. 
10; and now that the risk was justified, the flag- 
officer consented. On the night of the 4th of 
April, after the moon had gone down, the gun- 
boat Carondelet, moving with as little noise as 


+ The barges used were coal-barges, about eighty feet 
long and twenty wide, scow-shaped, with both ends 
alike. The sides were six inches thick, and of solid tim- 
ber. [J. W. Bissell. Zdid.] 























possible, swung into the stream from her moor- 
ings and started on her perilous voyage. It must 
have seemed an omen of success that a sud- 
den thunder-storm with its additional gloom 
and noise came up to aid the attempt. The 
movement was unsuspected by the enemy till, 
by one of frequent flashes of lightning, the 
rebel sentries on the earth-works of Island 
No. ro and the shore batteries opposite saw 
the huge turtle-shaped river craft stand out in 
vivid outline, to be in a second hidden again 
by the dense obscurity. Alarm cries rang out, 
musketry rattled, great guns resounded; the 
ship almost touched the shore in the drift of 
the crooked channel. But the Confederate 
guns could not be aimed amidst the swift suc- 
cession of brilliant flash and total darkness. 
The rebel missiles flew wild, and a little after 
midnight the Carondelet lay unharmed at the 
New Madrid landing. Captain Walke had 
made the first successful experiment in a feat 
of daring and skill that was many times re- 
peated after he had demonstrated its possibility. 

The gun-boat Pittsburgh, also running past 
the rebel batteries at night, joined the Caron- 
delet at New Madrid on the morning of April 
7, and the problem of Pope’s difficulties was 
solved. When he crossed his troops over the 
river by help of his gun-boats and transports, 
formidable attack was no longer necessary. 
Island No. 1o had surrendered to Flag-Officer 
Foote that morning, and the several rebel gar- 
risons were using their utmost endeavors to 
effect a retreat southward. Pope easily inter- 
cepted their movement: on that and the fol- 
lowing day he received the surrender of three 
general officers and six or seven thousand 
Confederate troops. 

As General Pope’s victory had been gained 
without loss or demoralization, he prepared 
immediately to push his operations farther 
south. “If transportation arrives to-morrow 
or next day,” telegraphed Assistant-Secretary 
Scott, who was with him at New Madrid, “we 
shall have Memphis within ten days.” Hal- 
leck responded with the promise of ten large 
steamers to carry troops, and other sugges- 
tions indicating his approval of the movement 
“down the river.” In the same dispatch Hal- 
leck gave news of the Union victory at Pitts- 
burg Landing on the Tennessee River, and 
announced his intention to proceed thither, 
and asked Assistant-Secretary Scott to meet 
him at Cairo for consultation. The meeting 
took place on the roth of April, by which time 
Halleck had become more impressed with the 
severity and the perils of the late battle on the 
Tennessee; for Scott asks the Washington 
authorities whether a reénforcement of 20,000 
Or 30,000 men cannot be sent from the East 
to make good the loss. This conference proba- 
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bly originated the idea that soon interrupted 
the successful river operations, by withdraw- 
ing the army under Pope. Reénforcements 
could not be spared from the East, and Pope’s 
army became the next resource. For the pres- 
ent, however, there was a continuation of the 
first plan. Pope’s preliminary orders for em- 
barkation were issued on the roth, and on 
the 14th the combined land and naval forces 
which had reduced Island No. 10 reached 
Fort Pillow. Its works were found to be strong 
and extensive. The overflow of the whole 
country rendered land operations difficult; 
it was estimated that it would require two 
weeks to turn the position and reduce the 
works. Meanwhile information was obtained 
that Van Dorn’s rebel army from Arkansas 
was about to reénforce Beauregard at Corinth. 
In view of all this, Assistant-Secretary Scott 
asked the question: “If General Pope finds, 
after careful examination, that he cannot cap- 
ture Fort Pillow within ten days, had he not 
better reénforce General Halleck immediately, 
and let Commodore Foote continue to block- 
ade below until forces can be returned and 
the position be turned by General Halleck 
beating Beauregard and marching upon Mem- 
phis from Corinth?” Before an answer came 
from the War Department at Washington, 
Halleck, who had for several days been with 
the army on the Tennessee River, decided the 
question for himself and telegraphed to Pope 
(April 15), “ Move with your army to this 
place, leaving troops enough with Commodore 
Foote to land and hold Fort Pillow, should 
the enemy’s forces withdraw.” At the same 
time he sent the following suggestion to Flag- 
Officer Foote: 


I have ordered General Pope’s army to this poss, 
but I think you had best continue the bombardment 
of Fort Pillow ; and if the enemy should abandon it, 
take possession or go down the river, as you may deem 
best. General Pope will leave forces enough to oc- 
cupy any fortifications that may be taken. 


The plan was forthwith carried into effect. 
The transports, instead of disembarking Pope’s 
troops to invest Fort Pillow, were turned north- 
ward, and steaming up the Mississippito Cairo, 
thence to Paducah, and from Paducah up the 
Tennessee River, landed the whole of Pope’s 
army, except two regiments, at Pittsburg 
Landing on the 22d of April. 

The flotilla under Foote and the two regi- 
ments left behind continued in front of Fort 
Pillow, keeping up a show of attack, by a 
bombardment from one of the mortar-boats 
and such reconnaissances as the little handful 
of troops could venture, to discover, if possi- 
ble, some weak point in the enemy’s defenses. 
On the other hand, the Confederates, watching 
what they thought a favorable opportunity, 
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brought up eight of their gun-boats and made 
a spirited attack on the Union vessels on the 
morning of May 10. In a short combat two 
of the Union gun-boats, which bore the brunt 
of the onset, were seriously disabled, though 
not until they had inflicted such damage on 
three Confederate vessels that they drifted 
helplessly out of the fight; after which the 
remainder of the rebel flotilla retired from the 
encounter. For nearly a month after this pre- 
liminary gun-boat battle the river operations, 
though full of exciting daily incident, were 
marked by no important historical event. 
Mention, however, needs to be here made of 
a change in the control of the Union fleet. 
Commodore Foote had been wounded in the 
ankle during his attack on Fort Donelson, and 
his injury now caused him so much suffering 
and exhaustion of strength that he was com- 
pelled to relinquish his command. He took 
leave of his flotilla on the 9th of May, and was 
succeeded by Commodore Charles H. Davis, 
who from that time onward had charge of the 
gun-boat operations on the upper Mississippi. 


THE SHILOH CAMPAIGN. 


Tue fall of Fort Donelson hastened, almost 
to a panic, the retreat of the Confederates 
from other points. By that surrender about 
one-third of their fighting force in Tennessee 
vanished from the campaign, while their whole 
web of strategy was instantly dissolved. The 
full possession of the Tennessee River by the 
Union gun-boats for the moment hopelessly 
divided the Confederate commands, and like 
a flushed covey of birds the rebel generals 
started on their several lines of retreat with- 
out concert or rallying point. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the department commander, moved 
south-east towards Chattanooga, abandoning 
Nashville to its fate; while Beauregard, left 
to his own discretion and resources, took 
measures to effect the evacuation of Colum- 
bus so as to save its armament and supplies, 
and then proceeded to the railroad crossings 
of northern Mississippi to collect and organize 
a new army. 

It is now evident that if the Union forces 
could have been promptly moved forward 
in harmonious combination, with the facility 
which the opening of the Tennessee River af- 
forded them, such an advance might have 
been made, and such strategic points gained 
and held, as would have saved at least an en- 
tire year of campaign and battle in the West. 
Unfortunately this great advantage was not 
seized, and in the condition of affairs could 
not be; and a delay of a fortnight or more en- 
abled the insurgents to renew the confidence 
and gather the forces to establish another line 
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farther to the south, and again to interpose 
a formidable resistance. One cause of this 
inefficiency and delay of the Union com- 
manders may be easily gleaned from the dis- 
patches interchanged by them within a few 
days succeeding the fall of Fort Donelson, 
and which, aside from their military bearings, 
form an interesting study of human nature. 

General Buell, from his comfortable head- 
quarters at Louisville, writes (February 17, 
1862) that since the reénforcements (Nel- 
son’s division) started by him to assist at 
Fort Donelson are no longer needed, he has 
ordered them back. “The object of both our 
forces,” he continues, “is, directly or indi- 
rectly, to strike at the power of the rebellion 
in its most vital point within our field. Nash- 
ville appears clearly, I think, to be that point.” 
He thought further that heavy reénforcements 
would soon be thrown into it by the rebels. The 
leisurely manner in which he expected to strike 
at this heart of the rebellion appears from 
these words, in the same letter : 

To depend on wagonsat this season for a large force 
seems out of the question, and I fear it may be two 
weeks before I can get a bridge over the Barren River, 
so as to use the railroad beyond. I shall endeavor, 


however, to make an advance in less or much force be- 
fore that time. . . . Let me hear your views. 


Halleck, at St. Louis, was agitated by more 
rapid emotions. Watching thedistant and dan- 
gerous campaign under Curtis in south-west- 
ern Missouri, beginning another of mingled 
hazard and brilliant promise under Pope on 
the Mississippi, beset by perplexities of local 
administration, flushed to fever heat by the 
unexpected success of Grant, his mind ran 
forward eagerly to new prospects. “I am not 
satisfied with present success,” he telegraphed 
Sherman. “We must now prepare for a still 
more important movement. You will not be 
forgotten in this.” But this preparation seems, 
in his mind, to have involved something more 
than orders from himself. 

Before he received the news of the surren- 
der of Fort Donelson he became seriously 
alarmed lest the rebels, using their river trans- 
portation, might rapidly concentrate, attack 
Grant in the rear, crush him before succor could 
reach him, and, returning quickly, be as ready 
as before to confront and oppose Buell. Even 
after the surrender Halleck manifests a con- 
tinuing fear that some indefinite concentration 
will take place, and a quick reprisal be executed 
by a formidable expedition against Paducah 
or Cairo. His overstrained appeals to Buell 
for help do not seem justified in the full light 
of history. An undertone of suggestion and 
demand indicates that this urgency, ostensibly 
based on his patriotic eagerness for success, 
was not wholly free from personal ambition. 























We have seen how when he heard of Grant’s 
victory he generously asked that Buell, Grant, 
and Pope be made major-generals of volun- 
teers, and with equal generosity to himself 
broadly added, “and give me command in 
the West.” He could not agree with Buell 
that Nashville was the most vital point of the 
rebellion in the West, and that heavy rebel 
reénforcements would be thrown into it from 
all quarters east and south. Halleck develops 
his idea with great earnestness in replying to 
that suggestion from Buell. He says: 

To remove all questions as to rank, I have asked 
the President to make you a major-general. Come 
down to the Cumberland and take command. The 
battle of the West is to be fought in that a 
You should be in it as the ranking general in immedi- 
ate command, Don’t hesitate. Come to Clarksville 
as rapidly as possible. Say that you will come, and I 
will have everything there for you. Beauregard threat- 
ens to attack either Cairo or Paducah; I must be 
ready for him. Don’t stop any troops ordered down 
the Ohio. We want them all, You shall have them 
back in a few days. Assistant-Secretary of War Scott 
left here this afternoon to confer with you. He knows 
my plans and necessities. I am terribly hard pushed. 
Help me, and I will help you. Hunter has acted nobly, 

enerously, bravely. Without his aid I should have 
ailed before Fort Donelson. Honor to him. We came 
within an ace of being defeated. If the fragments 
which I sent down had not reached there on Sat- 
urday we should have gone in. A retreat at one 
time seemed almost inevitable. All right now. Help 
me to carry it out. Talk freely with Scott. It is evi- 
dent to me that you and McClellan did not at last 
accounts appreciate the strait I have been in. I am 
certain you will when you understand it all. Help 
me, I beg of you. Throw all your troops in the di- 
rection of the Cumberland. Don’t stop any one or- 
dered here. You will not regret it. There will be 
no battle at Nashville. 


In answer to an inquiry from Assistant- 
Secretary Scott, he explains further : 

I mean that Buell should move on Clarksville with 
his present column: there unite his Kentucky army 
and move up the Cumberland, while I act on the Ten- 
nessee. We should then be able to codperate. 

This proposal was entirely judicious; but 
in Halleck’s mind it was subordinated to an- 
other consideration, namely: that he should 
exercise superior command in the West. Again 
he telegraphed to McClellan (February 19), 
“Give it [the Western division] to me, and 
I will split secession in twain in one month.” 
The same confidence is also expressed to Buell, 
in a simultaneous dispatch to Assistant-Secre- 
tary Scott, who was with Buell. “If General 
Buell will come down and help me with all 
possible haste we can end the war in the West 
in less than a month.” A day later Halleck 
becomes almost peremptory in a dispatch to 
McClellan: “I must have command of the 
armies in the West. Hesitation and delay are 
losing us the golden opportunity. Lay this be- 
fore the President and Secretary of War. May 
I assume the command? Answer quickly.” 
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To this direct interrogatory McClellan re- 
plied in the negative. The request, to say the 
least of it, was somewhat presumptuous, and 
hardly of proper tone to find ready acquies- 
cence from a military superior. In this case, 
however, it was also calculated to rouse a 
twofold instinct of jealousy. Buell was a 
warm personal friend of McClellan, and the 
latter could not be expected to diminish the 
opportunities or endanger the chances of his 
favorite. But more important yet was the 
question how this sudden success in Hal- 
leck’s department, and the extension of com- 
mand and power so boldly demanded, might 
affect McClellan’s own standing and author- 
ity. He was yet General-in-Chief, but the 
Administration was dissatisfied at his inaction, 
and the President had already indicated, in 
the general war order requiring all the armies 
of the United States to move on the 22d of 
February, that his patience had a limit. Mc- 
Clellan did not believe that the army under 
his own immediate care and command would 
be ready to fulfill the President’s order. 
Should he permit a rival to arise in the West 
and grasp a great victory before he could 
move P 

An hour after midnight McClellan answered 
Halleck as follows : 

Buell at Bowling Green knows more of the state 
of affairs than you at St. Louis. Until I hear from 
him I cannot see necessity of giving you entire com- 
mand. I expect to hear from Buell in a few minutes, 
I do not yet see that Buell cannot control his own 


line. I shall not lay your request before the Secretary 
until I hear definitely from Buell. 


Halleck did not feel wholly baffled by the 
unfavorable response. That day he received 
a dispatch from Stanton, who said: 


Your plan of organization has been transmitted to 
me by Mr. Scott and strikes me very favorably, but 
on account of the domestic affliction of the President 
I have not yet been able to submit it to him. The 
brilliant result of the energetic action in the West fills 
the nation with joy. 


Encouraged by this friendly tone from the 
Secretary of War, Halleck ventured a final 
appeal ; 


One whole week has been lost already by hesitation 
anddelay. There was, and I think there still is, a golden 
opportunity to strike a fatal blow, but I can’t do it 
unless I can control Buell’s army. I am perfectly will- 
ing to act as General McClellan dictates or to take 
any amount of responsibility. Tosucceed we must be 
prompt. I have explained everything to General Mc- 
Clellan and Assistant-Secretary Scott. There is not a 
moment to be lost. Give me authority and I will be 
responsible for results. 


Doubtless Halleck felt that the fates were 
against him, for the reply chilled his lingering 
hopes: 

Your telegram of yesterday, together with Mr. Scott’s 
reports, have this morning been submitted to the Pres- 
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ident, who, after full consideration of the subject, does 
not think any change in the organization of the army 
or the military departments at present advisable. He 
desires and expects you and General Buell to coéper- 
ate fully and zealously with each other, and would be 
glad to know whether there has been any failure of 
coéperation in any particular. 


Mr. Lincoln had been watching by the bed- 
side of his dying son, and in his overwhelming 
grief probably felt disinclined to touch this 
new vexation of military selfishness —a class 
of questions from which he always shrank with 
the utmost distaste; besides, we shall see in 
due time how the President’s momentary de- 
cision turned upon much more comprehensive 
changes already in contemplation. 

Before McClellan’s refusal to enlarge Hal- 
leck’s command, he had indicated that his 
judgment and feelings were both with Buell. 
Thus he telegraphed the latter on February 
20; 

Halleck says Columbus reénforced from New Or- 
leans, and steam up on their boats ready for move— 
probably on Cairo, Wishes to withdraw some troops 
from Donelson, I tell him improbable that rebels are 
reénforced from New Orleans or attack Cairo. Think 
{they} will abandon Columbus. . . . How soon can 
you be in front of Nashville, and in what force ? 
What news of the rebels? If the force in West can 
take Nashville, or even hold its own for the present, I 
hope to have Richmond and Norfolk in from three to 
four weeks, 


He sent a similar dispatch to Halleck, in 
which he pointed out Nashville as the press- 
ing objective : 

Buell has gone to Bowling Green. I will be in com- 
munication with him in a few minutes, and we will 
then arrange. The fall of Clarksville confirms my 
views. I think Cairo is not in danger, and we must 
now direct our efforts on Nashville. The rebels hold 
firm at Manassas. In less than two weeks I shall move 
the army of the Potomac, and hope to be in Richmond 
soon after you are in Nashville. I think Columbus 
will be abandoned within a week. We will have a 
desperate battle on this line. 


While the three generals were discussing 
high strategy and grand campaigns by tele- 
graph, and probably deliberating with more 
anxiety the possibilities of personal fame, the 
simple soldiering of Grant and Foote was 
solving some of the problems that confused 
scientific hypothesis. They quietly occupied 
Clarksville, which the enemy abandoned ; and 
even while preparing to do so, Grant suggested 
in his dispatch of February 19, “If it is the 
desire of the general commanding department, 
[ can have Nashville on Saturday week.” 
Foote repeated the suggestion in a dispatch 
of February 21, but the coveted permission 
did not come in time. 

Meanwhile Buell, having gone to Bowling 
Green to push forward his railroad bridge, and 
hearing of the fall of Clarksville and the prob- 
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able abandonment of Nashville, moved on by 
forced marches with a single division, reaching 
the Cumberland opposite the city on the 25th. 
The enemy had burned the bridge and he 
could not cross; but almost simultaneously 
he witnessed the arrival of steamboats bring- 
ing General Nelson’s division, which imme- 
diately landed and occupied the place. This 
officer and his troops, after several varying or- 
ders, were finally sent up the Cumberland to 
Grant, and ordered forward by him to occupy 
Nashville and join Buell. It was a curious 
illustration of dramatic justice that the strug- 
gle of the generals over the capture of the 
place should end in the possession of Nash- 
ville by the troops of Buell under the orders 
of Grant, whose name had not once been 
mentioned by the contending commanders. 

For a few days succeeding the occupation 
of Nashville news and rumors of what the 
rebels were doing were very conflicting, and 
none of the Union commanders suggested any 
definite campaign. On February 26 Halleck 
ordered preparations for a movement up either 
the Tennessee or the Cumberland, as events 
might require; but for two days he could not 
determine which. Finally, on the rst of March, 
he sent distinct orders to Grant to command 
an expedition up the Tennessee River, to de- 
stroy the railroad and cut the telegraph at 
Eastport, Corinth, Jackson, and Humboldt. 
This was to be, not a permanent army ad- 
vance, but a temporary raid by gun-boats 
and troops on transports; all of which, after 
effecting what local destruction they could, 
were to return —the whole movement being 
merely auxiliary to the operations then in 
progress against New Madrid and Island No. 
10, designed to hasten the fall of Columbus. 
It turned out that the preparations could not 
be made as quickly as Halleck had hoped; 
the delay arising, not from the fault or neg- 
lect of any officer, but mainly from the pre- 
vailing and constantly increasing floods in 
the Western waters, and especially from dam- 
age to telegraph lines that seriously hindered 
the prompt transmission of communications 
and orders. Out of this latter condition there 
also grew the episode of a serious misunder- 
standing between Halleck and Grant, which 
threatened to obscure the new and brilliant 
fame which the latter was earning. 

Only a moment of vexation and ill temper 
can account for the harsh accusation Halleck 
sent to Washington, that Grant had left his 
post without leave, that he had failed to make 
reports, that he and his army were demoral- 
ized by the Donelson victory. Reply came 
back that generals must observe discipline as 
well as privates. “Do not hesitate to arrest 
him [Grant] at once,” added McClellan, “if 




















the good of the service requires it, and place 
C. F. Smith in command.” Halleck imme- 
diately acted on the suggestion, ordered Grant 
to remain at Fort Henry, and gave the pro- 
posed Tennessee expedition to Smith. Grant 
obeyed, and at first explained, with an admi- 
rable control of temper, that he had not been 
in fault. Later on, however, feeling himself 
wronged, he several times asked to be relieved 
from duty. By this time Halleck was con- 
vinced that he had unjustly accused Grant 
and as peremptorily declined to relieve him, 
and ordered him to resume his former general 
command. “Instead of relieving you,” he 
added, “ I wish you, as soon as your new army 
is in the field, to assume the immediate com- 
mand and lead it on to new victories.” In 
truth, while neither general had been unjust 
by intention, both had been blamable in con- 
duct. Grant violated technical discipline in 
leaving his command without permission; 
Halleck, with undue haste, preferred an accu- 
sation which further information proved to 
be groundless. It is to the credit of both that 
they dismissed the incipient quarrel and with 
new zealand generous confidence immediately 
joined in hearty public service. 

While the Grant-Halleck controversy and 
preparations for the Tennessee River expedi- 
tion were both still in progress, the military 
situation was day by day slowly defining it- 
self, though as yet without very specific ac- 
tion or conclusion. Buell, becoming satisfied 
that the enemy had no immediate intention 
to return and attack him at Nashville, inquired 
on March 3 of Halleck: “ What can I do to 
aid your operations against Columbus?” To 
this Halleck replied on the 4th with the infor- 
mation that Columbus had been evacuated, 
and asked, “ Why not come to the Tennessee 
and operate with me to cut Johnston’s line 
with Memphis, Randolph, and New Madrid?” 
Without committing himself definitely, Buell 
answered on the 6th, merely proposing that 
they should meet at Louisville to discuss de- 
tails. Halleck, however, unable to spare the 
time, held tenaciously to his proposition, in- 
forming Assistant-Secretary Scott, at Cairo, of 
the situation in these words : 


I telegraphed to General Buell to reénforce me as 
strongly as possible.at or near Savannah [Tennessee], 
Their line of defense is now an oblique one, extending 
from Island No. 10 to Decatur or Chattanooga. Hav- 
ing destroyed the railroad and bridges in his rear, 
Thode cannot return to Nashville. We must again 
pierce his center at Savannah or Florence. Buell should 
move immediately, and not come in too late, as he did 
at Donelson. 


Feeling instinctively that he could get no 
effective voluntary help from Buell, Halleck 
turned again to McClellan, informing him of 
VoL. XXXVI.—92. 
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his intended expedition up the Tennessee 
River, that he had directed a landing to be 
made at Savannah, that he had sent intrench- 
ing tools, and would push forward reénforce- 
ments as rapidly as possible. On the follow- 
ing day, however, reporting the strength of 
Grant’s forces, he said: “ You will perceive 
from this that without Buell’s aid I am too 
weak for operations on the Tennessee.” The 
information received by him during the next 
twenty-four hours that Curtis had won a splen- 
did victory at the battle of Pea Ridge in Arkan- 
sas made a favorable change in his resources, 
and he explains his views and intentions to 
McClellan with more confidence : 


Reserves intended to support General Curtis will 
now be drawn in as rapidly as possible and sent to the 
Tennessee. I propose going there in a few days. That 
is now the great strategic line of the Western campaign, 
and I am surprised that General Buell should hesitate 
to reénforce me. He was too late at Fort Donelson, as 
Hunter has been in Arkansas. I am obliged to make 
my calculations independent of both. Believe me, gen- 
eral, you make a serious mistake in having three inde- 
pendent commands in the West. There never will and 
never can be any codperation at the critical moment; 
all military history proves it. You will regret your 
decision against me on this point. Your Fendship 
for individuals has influenced your judgment. Be it 
so. I shall soon fight a great battle on the Tennessee 
unsupported, as it seems ; but if successful, it will settle 
the campaign in the West. 


We may also conclude that another element 
of the confidence that prompted his language 
was the intimation lately received from the 
Secretary of War, who three days before had 
asked him to state “the limits of a military 
department that would place all the Western 
operations you deem expedient under your 
command.” In fact, events in the East as well 
as in the West were culminating that rather 
suddenly ended existing military conditions, 
The naval battle between the Merrimacand the 
Monitor, and the almost simultaneous evacua- 
tion of Manassas Junction by the rebel forces 
in Virginia, broke the long inactivity of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

We cannot better illustrate how intently 
Mr. Lincoln was watching army operations, 
both in the East and the West, than by quot- 
ing his dispatch of March ro to Buell: 


The evidence is very strong that the enemy in front 
of us here is breaking up and moving off. General 
McClellan is after him. Some part of the force may 
be destined to meet you. Look out, and be prepared, 
I telegraphed Halleck, asking him to assist you if 
needed. 


McClellan’s aimless march to capture a few 
scarecrow sentinels and quaker guns in the 
deserted rebel field-works, which had been his 
nightmare for half a year, afforded the oppor- 
tunity for a redistribution of military leader- 
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ships, which the winter’s experience plainly 
dictated. Slow and cautious in maturing his 
decisions, President Lincoln was prompt to 
announce them when they were once reached. 
On the 11th of March he issued his War Or- 
der No. 3, one of his most far-reaching acts 
of military authority. It relieved McClellan 
from the duties of General-in-Chief of all the 
armies, and sent him to the field charged with 
the single object of conducting the campaign 
against Richmond. This made possible a new 
combination for the West, and the same order 
united the three Western departments (as far 
east as Knoxville, Tennessee) under the com- 
mand of Halleck. Under this arrangement 
was fought the great battle on the Tennessee 
that Halleck predicted, giving the Union arms 
a victory the decisive influence of which was 
felt throughout the remainder of the war; a 
success, however, due mainly to the gallantry 
of the troops, and not to any genius or brill- 
iant generalship of Halleck or his subordinate 
commanders. 

The ‘Tennessee River expedition under 
Smith, which started on March 10, made good 
its landing at Savannah, and on the 14th Smith 
sent Sherman with a division on nineteen 
steamboats, preceded by gun-boats, to ascend 
the river towards Eastport and begin the work 
of destroying railroad communications, which 
had been the original object of the whole 
movement. Sherman made a landing to carry 
out his orders; but this was the season of 
spring freshets. A storm of rain and snow 
changed every ravine and rivulet to a torrent ; 
the Tennessee River rose fifteen feet in twenty- 
four hours, covering most steamboat landings 
with deep water; and the intended raid by 
land and water was reduced to a mere river 
reconnaissance, which proved the enemy to 
be in considerable force about Iuka and Cor- 
inth, covering and guarding the important rail- 
road crossings and communications, Sherman 
felt himself compelled to return to Pittsburg 
Landing, on the west bank of the Tennessee, 
nine miles above Savannah, which was on the 
east bank. The place was already well known 
to both armies, for a skirmish had occurred 
there on the 1st of March between Union gun- 
boats and a rebel regiment. 

It would seem that General Smith had fixed 
upon Pittsburg Landing as an available point 
from which to operate more at leisure upon 
the enemy’s railroad communications, and 
hence had already sent Hurlbut’s division 
thither, which Sherman found there on his 
return, The place was not selected as a bat- 
tle-field, nor as a base of operations for a cam- 
paign, but merely to afford a temporary lodg- 
ment for raids upon the railroads. By a silent 
and gradual change of conditions, however, 
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the intention and essential features of the 
whole Tennessee River movement underwent 
a complete transformation. What was begun 
as a provisional expedition became a strategic 
central campaign; and what was chosen for 
an outpost of detachments was almost imper- 
ceptibly turned into a principal point of con- 
centration, and became, by the unexpected 
assault of the enemy, one of the hardest- 
fought battle-fields of the whole war. 
Halleck assumed command of his combined 
departments by general orders dated March 
13, and after explaining once more to Buell that 
all his available force not required to defend 
Nashville should be sent up the Tennessee, 
he telegraphed him on the 16th of March: 


Move your forces by land to the Tennessee as rap- 
idly as possible. . . . Grant’s army is concentrating 
at Savannah. You must direct your march on that 
point so that the enemy cannot get between us. 


The combined campaign thus set in motion 
was wise in conception, but its preliminary 
execution proved lamentably weak; and the 
blame is justly attributable, in about equal 
measure, to Halleck, Buell, and Grant. For 
a few days Halleck’s orders were decided and 
firm ; then there followed a slackening of opin- 
ion and a variance of direction that came 
near making a disastrous wreck of the whole 
enterprise. His positive orders to Buell to 
move as rapidly as possible and to concen- 
trate at Savannah were twice repeated on the 
17th; but on the 26th he directed him to con- 
centrate at Savannah or Eastport, and on the 
29th to concentrate at Savannah or Pitts- 
burg, while on April 5 he pointedly con- 
sented to a concentration at Waynesborough. 
This was inexcusable uncertainty in the com- 
binations of a great strategist, who complained 
that “hesitation and delay are losing us the 
golden opportunity.” These were the timid 
steps of a blind man feeling his way, and not 
the firm strides of a leader who promised to 
“split secession in twain in one month.” 

It can hardly be claimed that Buell’s march 
fulfilled the injunction to move “ as rapidly as 
possible.” When his advanced division reached 
Duck River at Columbia on the 18th it found 
that stream swollen and the bridge destroyed, 
and set itself to the task of building a new 
frame bridge with a deliberateness better be- 
fitting the leisure of peace than the pressing 
hurry of war. Buell arrived in person at 
Columbia on the 26th.* He manifested 
his own dissatisfaction with the delay by or- 
dering the construction of another bridge, 
this time of pontoons, which was completed 
simultaneously with the first on March 30. 


* Buell in “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” 
Vol. I., p. 491. 


























Still further delay was projected by a propo- 
sition to halt for concentration at Waynes- 
borough. It must be said in justice to Buell, 
that Halleck did not complain of the slow 
bridge-building at Columbia, and that he 
consented to the concentration at Waynes- 
borough. Had it taken place, Buell’s army 
would again have been “ too late” for a great 
battle. The excuse offered, that Buell sup- 
posed the Union army to be safe on the east 
bank of the Tennessee at Savannah, can 
scarcely be admitted; for on the 23d Buell 
received a letter from Grant which said: 

I am massing troops at Pittsburg, Tennessee. There 
is every reason to suppose that the rebels have a large 
force at Corinth, Mississippi, and many at other points 
on the road towards Decatur. 

This information, which Buell considered 
of no importance, appears to have excited 
the serious attention of General William Nel- 
son, one of Buell’s division commanders, who, 
already impatient at the tardy bridge-build- 
ing, read the signs of danger in the condi- 
tions about him with a truer military instinct. 
Nelson finally obtained permission to ford the 
now falling waters of Duck River, crossed his 
division on the 29th and 3oth, and began the 
march over the ninety miles remaining to be 
traversed with an enthusiasm and impetuosity 
that swept the whole army past the proposed 
halting-place at Waynesborough, bringing his 
own division to Savannah on the sth, and 
others on the 6th, of April. 

It reflects no credit on General Halleck or 
General Grant that during the interim of Bu- 
ell’s march the advanced post of Pittsburg 
Landing had been left in serious peril. Hal- 
leck was busy at St. Louis collecting reén- 
forcements to send to Grant, with the an- 
nounced intention to proceed to the field and 
take personal command on the Tennessee 
River. This implied a delay demanding either 
the concentration of the whole army at Sa- 
vannah, as originally ordered by him, behind 
the safe barrier of the Tennessee, or strong for- 
tifications for the exposed position of Pittsburg 
Landing, on the west bank. On the other hand, 
Grant, resuming his general command in per- 
son on March 17, and finding his five divisions 
separated, three at Savannah and two at Pitts- 
burg Landing,— nine miles apart, with a river 
between them,— properly took alarm and im- 
mediately united them; but in doing this he 
committed the evident fault of defying danger 
by choosing the advanced position and of 
neglecting to raise the slightest intrenchments 
to protect his troops— which were without 
means of rapid retreat — against a possible as- 
sault from an enemy only twenty miles distant, 
and according to his own reports at all times 
his equal if not his superior in numbers, But 
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one cause can be assigned for this palpable 
imprudence. Well instructed in the duties of 
an officer under orders, he was just beginning 
his higher education as a leader of armies, and 
he was about to receive the most impressive 
lesson of his very strange career. 

It has been already stated that after the fall 
of Fort Donelson the rebel commanders fled 
southward in confusion and dismay. We have 
the high authority and calm judgment of Gen- 
eral Grant, in the mature experience and reflec- 
tion of after years, that “if one general who 
would have taken the responsibility had been 
in command of all the troops west of the Al- 
leghanies, he could have marched to Chatta- 
nooga, Corinth, Memphis, and Vicksburg 
with the troops we then had”; * but the Seces- 
sionists of the South-west were still in the fer- 
vor of their early enthusiasm, and recovered 
rapidly from the stupefaction of unexpected 
disaster. In the delay of four or five weeks 
that the divided ambition and over-cautious 
hesitation of the Union generals afforded them, 
they had renewed their courage, and united 
and reénforced their scattered armies. The 
separation of the armies of Johnston from 
those of Beauregard, which seemed irreparable 
when the Tennessee River was opened, had 
not been maintained by the prompt advance 
that everybody pointed out but which no- 
body executed. By the 23d of March the 
two Confederate generals had once more, 
without opposition, effected a junction of their 
forces at and about Corinth, and thus reversed 
the pending military problem. In the last 
weeks of February it could have been the 
united Unionists pursuing the divided Con- 
federates. In the last weeks of March it was 
the united Confederates preparing to attack 
the divided armies of Halleck and Buell. The 
whole situation and plan is summed up in the 
dispatch of General Albert Sidney Johnston 
to Jefferson Davis, dated April 3, 1862: 


General Buell is in motion, 30,000 strong, rapidly 
from Columbia by Clifton to Savannah; Mitchell be- 
hind him with 10,000. Confederate forces, 40,000, or- 
dered forward to offer battle near Pittsburg. Division 
from Bethel, main body from Corinth, reserve from 
Burnsville converge to-morrow near Monterey on 
Pittsburg. Beauregard second in command; Polk, 
left; Hardee, center; Bragg, right wing; Breckinridge, 
reserve. Hope engagement before Buell can form junc- 
tion. 


The Confederate march took place as pro- 
jected, and on the evening of April 5 their 
joint forces went into bivouac two miles from 
the Union camps. That evening also the Con- 
federate commanders held an informal con- 
ference. Beauregard became impressed with 
impending defeat; their march had been slow, 
the rations they carried were exhausted, and 

* Grant, “ Personal Memoirs,” Vol. I., p. 317. 
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their extra rations and ammunition were not 
yet at hand, They could no longer hope to 
effect the complete surprise that was an es- 
sential feature of their plan. Beauregard ad- 
vised achange of programme —to abandon the 
projected attack and convert the movement 
into a “reconnaissance in force.” General 
Johnston listened, but refused his assent, and 
orders were given to begin the battle next 
morning. No suspicion of such a march or at- 
tack entered the mind of any Union officer; 
and that same day Grant reported to Halleck, 
“ The main force of the enemy is at Corinth.” 

The natural position occupied by the Union 
forces is admitted to have been unusually 
strong. The Tennessee River here runs nearly 
north. North of the camps, Snake Creek with 
an affluent, Owl Creek, formed a barrier 
stretching from the river bank in general di- 
rection towards the south-west. South of the 
camps, Lick Creek and river sloughs also 
formed an impassable obstruction for a con- 
siderable distance next to the Tennessee. ‘The 
river on the east, and Snake and Owl creeks 
on the west, thus inclosed a high triangular 
plateau with sides three or four miles in length, 
crossed and intersected to some extent by 
smaller streams and ravines, though generally 
open towards the south. The roads from Pitts- 
burg Landing towards Corinth followed the 
main ridge, also towards the south-west. Anet- 
work of other roads, very irregular in direc- 
tion, ran from the Corinth roads to various 
points in the neighborhood. Alternate patches 
of timber, thick undergrowth, and open fields 
covered the locality. Two miles from Pitts- 
burg Landing, on one of the Corinth roads, 
stood a log meeting-house, called Shiloh 
Church, which was destined to become the 
center of the battle-field and to give its name 
to the conflict. 

Three of Grant's divisions were camped in 
an irregular line from Lick Creek to Owl 
Creek, closing the open side of the triangular 
plateau —Sherman’s division in the center, near 
Shiloh Church; Prentiss to his left, towards the 
Tennessee River and somewhat in advance ; 
McClernand to the right, towards Owl Creek 
and somewhat in rear. Half-way back from 
Shiloh Church to Pittsburg Landing were 
camped the divisions of Hurlbut and of 
Smith, the latter now commanded—owing 
to Smith’s illness—by W. H. L. Wallace. An- 
other division, under General Lew. Wallace, 
had been left at Crump’s Landing, six miles 
to the north, as a guard against rebel raids, 
which threatened to gain possession of the 
banks of the Tennessee at that point to de- 
stroy the river communications. Grant had 
apprehensions of a raid of this character and 
cautioned his officers against it, an admoni- 
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tion that was the basis of such alertness and 
vigilance as had existed for several days. 

Most of the particulars of the battle that 
followed will probably always form a subject 
of dispute. There were no combined or dra- 
matic movements of masses that can be an- 
alyzed and located. The Union army had no 
prepared line of defense ; three lines in which 
the rebel army had been arranged for the at- 
tack became quickly broken and mingled with 
one another. On the Union side the irregular 
alignment of the camps and the precipitancy 
of the attack compelled the formation of 
whatever line of battle could be most hurriedly 
improvised. General Force says: 

A combat made up of numberless separate encount- 
ers of detached portions of broken lines, continually 
shifting position and changing direction in the forest 
and across ravines, filling an entire day, is almost in- 
capable of a connected narrative. 


At 5 o’clock on the morning of Sunday, 
April 6, 1862, the rebel lines moved forward 
to the attack. The time required to pass the 
intervening two miles, and the preliminary 
skirmishes with Union pickets and a recon- 
noitering Union regiment that began the 
fight, gradually put the whole Union front 
on the alert; and when the main lines closed 
with each other, the divisions of Prentiss, 
Sherman, and McClernand were sufficiently in 
position to offera stubborn resistance. The Con- 
federates found themselves foiled in the easy 
surprise and confusion that they had counted 
upon. It would be a tedious waste of time to 
attempt to follow the details of the fight, which, 
thus begun before sunrise, continued till near 
sunset. 

Along the labyrinth of the local roads, over 
the mixed patchwork of woods, open fields, 
and almost impenetrable thickets, across 
stretches of level, broken by miry hollows and 
abrupt ravines, the swinging lines of conflict 
moved intermittently throughout the entire 
day. There was onset and repulse, yell of as- 
sault and cheer of defiance, screeching of 
shells and sputtering of volleys, advance and 
retreat. But steadily through the fluctuating 
changes the general progress was northward, 
the rebels gaining and pushing their advance, 
the Unionists stubbornly resisting, but little by 
little losing their ground. It was like the flux 
and reflux of ocean breakers, dashing them- 
selves with tireless repetition against a yield- 
ing,crumbling shore. Beauregard, to whom the 
Confederate commander had committed the 
general direction of the battle, several times 
during the day advanced his headquarters 
from point to point, following the steady prog- 
ress of his lines. The time consumed and 
the lists of dead and wounded are sufficient 
evidence of the brave conduct of officers and 




















the gallant courage of men on both sides. On 
the Union side the divisions of Hurlbut and 
W. H. L. Wallace had early been brought 
forward to sustain those of Prentiss, Sherman, 
and McClernand. It was, to a degree seldom 
witnessed in a battle, the slow and sustained 
struggle, through an entire day, of one whole 
army against another whole army. ‘The five 
Union divisions engaged in the battle of Sun- 
day numbered 33,000.* The total force of the 
Confederates attacking them was 40,000. 

It was in the latter half of the afternoon 
that the more noteworthy incidents of the con- 
test took place. The first of these was the 
death of the Confederate commander, General 
Albert Sidney Johnston, who fell personally 
leading the charge of a brigade.t The knowl- 
edge of the loss was carefully kept from the 
Confederate army, and the management on 
their side of the conflict was not thereby im- 
paired, because Beauregard had been mainly 
intrusted with it from the beginning. About 
5 o’clock in the afternoon a serious loss fell 
upon the Unionists. General Prentiss, com- 
manding the Sixth Division, and General W. 
H. L. Wallace, commanding the Third Divis- 
ion, whose united lines had held one of the 
key-points of the Federal left since 9 o’clock 
in the forenoon against numerous and well- 
concentrated assaults of the enemy, found that 
the withdrawal of troops both on the right and 
the left produced gaps that offered an open- 
ingtotheenemy. Prentiss had been instructed 
by General Grant to hold his position at all 
hazards, and consulting with Wallace they 
determined to obey the order notwithstanding 
the now dangerous exposure. But the enemy 
seized the advantage; they quickly found 
themselves enveloped and surrounded; only 
portions of their command succeeded in cut- 
ting their way out; Wallace was mortally 
wounded, and Prentiss and fragments of the 
two divisions, numbering 2200 men, were 
taken prisoners. 

This wholesale capture left a wide opening 
in the left of the Federal lines, and probably 
would have given the victory to the rebels 
but for another circumstance which somewhat 
compensated for so abrupt a diminution of the 
Union forces. The Union lines had now been 
swept back more than a mile and a half, and 
the rebel attack was approaching the main 


* Throughout the history of the War of the Rebellion 
there is a marked disagreement in the estimate of 
numbers engaged in battles, as stated by the Unicnists 
on one side and the Confederates on the other. This vari- 
ance comes from a different manner of reporting those 
“present for duty” in the two armies, out of which 
arises a systematic diminution of Confederates and in- 
crease of Federals in the statements of Confederate 
writers. General Force, in his admirable little book 
“From Fort Henry to Corinth,” analyzes these 
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Corinth road, running from Pittsburg Landing 
along the principal ridge, which here lay 
nearly at a right angle to the river. Colonel 
Webster of General Grant’s staff, noting the 
steady retreat of the Union lines and foresee- 
ing that the advancing attack of the enemy 
would eventually reach this ridge, busied him- 
self to post a line of artillery — from thirty- 
five to fifty guns— along the crest, gathering 
whatever was available, among which were 
several heavy pieces. Toman and support this 
extemporized battery he organized and posted, 
in conjunction with Hurlbut’s division, such 
fragments of troops as had become useless at 
the front. To reach the crest of this ridge and 
this line of hastily planted cannon the enemy 
was obliged to cross a deep, broad hollow, ex- 
tending to the river and partly filled with back- 
water. The topography of the place was such 
that the gun-boats Zy/er and Lexington were 
also stationed in the Tennessee, abreast the 
valley and sheet of back-water, and their guns 
were thus enabled to assist the line of cannon 
on the ridge by a cross-fire of shells. 

General Grant had passed the previous night 
at Savannah, where he had become aware of 
the arrival of the advance brigades of Nelson’s 
division of Buell’s army on the same day (April 
5). He started by boat to Pittsburg Land- 
ing early Sunday morning, having heard the 
firing but not regarding it as an attack in force, 
Arrived there he became a witness of the seri- 
ous nature of the attack, and remained on the 
battle-field, visiting the various division com- 
manders and giving such orders as the broken 
and fluctuating course of the conflict suggested. 
But the defense, begun in uncertainty and haste 
before his arrival, could not thereafter be re- 
duced to any order or system; it necessarily, 
all day long, merely followed the changes and 
the violence of the rebel attack. The blind and 
intricate battle-field offered little chance for 
careful planning ; the haste and tumult of com- 
bat left no time for tactics. On neither side was 
the guidance of general command of much 
service; it was the division, brigade, and regi- 
mental commanders who fought the battle. 
About noon of Sunday General Grant began 
to have misgivings of the result, and dispatched 
a letter for help to Buell’s forces at Savannah, 
saying, “If you will get upon the field, leav- 
ing all your baggage on the east bank of the 


methods of computation as applied to the battle of 
Shiloh, and arrives at the conclusion that the actual 
number of “combatants engaged in the battle”’ of 
Sunday was fully 40,000 Confederates and between 
32,000 and 33,000 Unionists. 

The reénforcements of Monday numbered, of Buell’s 
army, about 20,000; Lew. Wallace’s, 6500; and other 
regiments, about 1400. 

tW. P. Johnston in “ Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War,” Vol. I., p. 504. 
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river, it will be more to our advantage, and 
possibly save the day to us.” He also sent 
an order to General Lew. Wallace, at Crump’s 
Landing, to hasten his division to the right 
of the army. 

So far as the Confederates had any distinct 
plan of battle, it was merely the simple one 
of forcing the Federals away from the river 
to gain possession of Pittsburg Landing, cut 
off their means of retreat by seizing or destroy- 
ing the transports, and compel Grant to ca- 
pitulate. But the execution of this leading 
design was completely frustrated by the diffi- 
cult nature of the ground and by the gallant 
resistance made by Prentiss and Wallace, who 
held their line on the Union left, unshaken 
and unmoved, from g o’clock in the forenoon 
until 5 o’clock in the evening. The principal 
advance made by the rebels was not next to 
the river, where they desired it, but on the 
Union right next to Owl Creek, where it was 
of least value. Even after they had captured 
the whole residue of Prentiss’s and Wallace’s 
divisions, and had cleared out that terrible 
center of the Union fire which they had inef- 
fectually assaulted a dozen times, and which by 
bitter experience they themselves learned to 
know and designate as the “ Hornets’ Nest,” 
and near which their Commander-in-Chief had 
fallen in death, they were not yet within reach 
of the coveted banks of Pittsburg Landing. 
Before them still yawned the broad valley, 
the back-water, the mire, the steep hills across 
which screeched the shells from the gun- 
boats and from the long death-threatening 
line of Webster’s reserve artillery, and behind 
which the bayonets of Hurlbut’s division, yet 
solid in organization and strong in numbers, 
glinted in the evening sun. From Hurlbut’s 
right the shattered but courageous remnants 
of the divisions of McClernand and Sherman 
stretched away in an unbroken line towards 
Owl Creek. Ground had been lost and ground 
had been won; the line of fire had moved a 
mile and a half to the north; the lines of com- 
batants had been shortened from three miles 
in the morning to one mile in the evening ; 
but now, after the day’s conflict, when the 
sun approached his setting, the relations and 
the prospects of the bloody fight were but 
little changed. The Confederates held the 
field of battle, but the Unionists held their 
central position, their supplies, and their com- 
munications. The front of attack had become 
as weak as the front of defense. On each side 
from eight to ten thousand men had been lost, 
by death, wounds, and capture. From ten to 
fifteen thousand panic-stricken Union strag- 
glers cowered under the shelter of the high 
river bank at Pittsburg Landing. From ten to 
fifteen thousand Confederate stragglers, some 
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equally panic-stricken, others demoralized by 
the irresistible temptations of camp-pillage, en- 
cumbered the rear of Beauregard’s army. The 
day was nearly gone and the battle was un- 
decided. 

A controversy has recently arisen as to the 
personal impressions and intentions of Gen- 
eral Grant at this crisis. His “ Memoirs” de- 
clare in substance that he was still so confident 
of victory that he gave orders that evening 
for a renewal of the fight on the following 
morning by a general attack. General Buell, 
on the other hand, makes a strong argument 
that the evidence is against this assumption.* 
It is possible, as in so many other cases, that 
the truth lies midway between the two state- 
ments. A famous newspaper correspondent 
who was on the battle-field made the following 
record of the affair long before this contro- 
versy arose; 


The tremendous roar to the left, momentarily nearer 
and nearer, told of an effort to cut him off from the 
river and from retreat. Grant sat his horse, quiet, 
thoughtful, almost stolid. Said one to him, “ Does not 
the prospect begin to look gloomy?” “ Not at all,” 
was the quiet reply. “They can’t force our lines 
around these batteries to-night —it is too late. Dela 
counts everything with us. To-morrow we shall attack 
them with (ee troops and drive them, of course.” 


The correspondent adds, in a note: “ I was 
myself a listener to this conversation, and from 
it I date, in my own case at least, the begin- 
ning of any belief in Grant’s greatness.” t 

As this writer was one of Grant’s most 
candid critics, his testimony on this point is 
all the more valuable. 

The turning-point was at length reached. 
Whatever may have been the much-disputed 
intentions and hopes of commanders at that 
critical juncture that were not expressed 
and recorded, or what might have been the 
possibilities and consequence of acts that 
were not attempted, it is worse than useless 
to discuss upon hypothesis. Each reader for 
himself must interpret the significance of the 
three closing incidents of that momentous 
Sunday, which occurred almost simultane- 
ously. 

Some of the rebel division commanders, 
believing that victory would be insured by 
one more desperate assault against the Union 
left to gain possession of Pittsburg Landing, 
made arrangements and gave orders for that 
object. It seems uncertain, however, whether 
the force could have been gathered and the 
movement made in any event. Only a single 
brigade made the attempt, and it was driven 
back in confusion, The officer of another 


* Buell in “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” 
Vol. I., p. 523, e¢ seg. 
t Whitelaw Reid, “ Ohio in the Civil War,” 
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detachment refused the desperate service. 
Still others were overtaken in their prepara- 
tion by orders from General Beauregard to 
withdraw the whole Confederate army from 
the fight, and to go into bivouac until the fol- 
lowing day. Eager as was that commander for 
victory, the conclusion had been forced on 
his mind, that, for that day at least, it was not 
within the power of his army to complete 
their undertaking; and accordingly he di- 
rected that the fight should cease. He reached 
this determination not knowing that Buell had 
arrived, and still hoping that he would not 
arrive, even on the morrow. 

In this hope Beauregard was disappointed. 
While yet his orders to retire from the com- 
bat were being executed, and before the last 
desperate charge of the rebels towards Web- 
ster’s reserve artillery was beaten back, the van- 
guard of Nelson’s division, which had marched 
from Savannah and had been ferried across 
the river by transports, was mounting the bank 
at Pittsburg Landing and deploying in line of 
battle under the enemy’s fire, Ammen’s fresh 
brigade first coming to the support of the 
line of Union guns. A few men out of the 
brigade fell by the rebel bullets, and then came 
twilight, and soon after the darkness of night. 
The tide of victory was effectually turned. 
Whatever the single army of Grant might 
or might not have accomplished on the follow- 
ing day against the army of Beauregard is 
only speculation. Beauregard’s attack had 
been ordered discontinued before the actual 
presence of Buell’s troops on the battle-field 
Had the attack been continued, however, that 
opportune arrival would have rendered its 
success impossible. 

After sunset of Sunday all chances ofa rebel 
victory vanished, The remainder of Nelson’s 
division immediately crossed the river and fol- 
lowed Ammen’s brigade to the field. Critten- 
den’s division was next placed in position 
during the night. Finally McCook’s division 
reached Pittsburg Landing early Monday 
morning and promptly advanced to the front. 
General Buell, who had come before the van- 
guard on Sunday evening, in person directed 
the placing and preparation of these three 
superb divisions of his army —a total of about 
twenty thousand fresh, well-equipped, and 
well-drilled troops—to renew an offensive 
conflict along the left of the Federal line. On 
the Federal right was stationed the fresh di- 
vision of General Lew. Wallace, numbering 
6500, which had arrived from Crump’s Land- 
ing a little after nightfall, and which took posi- 
tion soon after midnight of Sunday. Along the 
Federal right center, Grant’s reduced divisions 
which had fought the battle of Sunday were 
gathered and reorganized, McClernand and 
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Sherman in front, Hurlbut and the escaped 
remnants of W. H. L. Wallace’s division, with 
some new detachments, in reserve. Grant 
and Buell met on Sunday evening and agreed 
to take the offensive jointly on Monday 
morning ; Buell to command his three divis- 
ions on the left, Grant to direct his own forces 
on the right. No special plan was adopted 
other than simultaneously to drive the enemy 
from the field. The plan was carried out in 
harmony and with entire success. With only 
temporary checks, brought about by the too 
great impetuosity of the newly arrived reén- 
forcements, the two wings of the Union army 
advanced steadily, and by 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon were in possession of all the ground 
from which they had been driven on the pre- 
vious day; while the rebel army was in full 
retreat upon Corinth—foiled of its victory, 
dejected in spirit, and in a broken and almost 
hopeless state of disorganization. A little 
more genius and daring on the part of the 
Union commanders would have enabled them 
by vigorous pursuit to demolish or capture 
it; but they chose the more prudent alterna- 
tive, and remained satisfied with only suffi- 
cient advance to assure themselves that the 
enemy had disappeared. 


HALLECK’S CORINTH CAMPAIGN. 


On Wednesday, April 9, two days after the 
battle of Shiloh, General Grant gave evidence 
that he had fully learned the severe lesson of 
that terrible encounter. Reporting to Halleck 
his information that the enemy was again 
concentrating all his forces at Corinth, he 
added : 


I do not like to suggest, but it appears to me that it 
would be demoralizing upon our troops here to be 
forced to retire upon the opposite bank of the river, 
and unsafe to remain on this many weeks without 
large reénforcements. 


If his mind had reached a conviction of 
this character two or three weeks earlier, the 
results of the battle of Shiloh would have 
given better testimony to his military efficiency. 

Halleck’s opinion probably coincided with 
that of Grant, and the fortunes of war enabled 
him immediately to fulfill his promise to come 
to his relief. ‘The day which saw the con- 
clusion of the fight at Shiloh (April 7, 1862) 
witnessed the surrender of the rebel works at 
Island No. 10, on the Mississippi River, and 
the quick capture of nearly their entire garri- 
son of six or seven thousand men. ‘This finished 
the task which General Pope had been sent to 
do and enabled Halleck to transfer him and 
his army, by water, from the Mississippi River 
to the Tennessee. Halleck’s order was made 
on April 15, and on the 22d Pope landed at 
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Hamburg, four miles above the battle-field of 
Shiloh, with his compact force of twenty thou- 
sand men fully organized and equipped, and 
flushed with a signal victory. 

Halleck had arrived before him. Reaching 
Pittsburg Landing on the 11th of April, he 
began with industry to cure the disorders pro- 
duced by the recent battle. Critics who still 
accuse the Lincoln administration of ignorant 
meddling with military affairs are invited to 
remember the language of the Secretary of 
War to Halleck on this occasion: “ I have no 
instructions to give you. Go ahead, and suc- 
cess attend you.” 

The arrival of Pope was utilized by Halleck 
to give his united command an easy and im- 
mediate organization into army corps. His 
special field orders of April 28 named the 
Army of the Tennessee the First Army Corps, 
commanded by Grant, and constituting his 
right wing ; the Army of the Ohio the Second 
Army Corps, commanded by Buell, and consti- 
tuting the center ; and the newly arrived Army 
of the Mississippi the Third Army Corps, com- 
manded by Pope, and forming the left wing. 
Two days later (April 30) another order gave 
command of theright wing to General Thomas, 
whose division of the Army of the Ohio was 
added to it; it also organized a reserve corps 
under General McClernand, and had this 
provision : 

Major-General Grant will retain the general com- 
mand of the district of West Tennessee, including the 
Army Corps of the Tennessee, and reports will be 
made to him as heretofore; but in the present move- 


ments he will act as second in command under the 
major-general commanding the department. 


The exact intent of this assignment remains 
to this day a matter of doubt. Nominally, it 
advanced Grant in rank and authority ; prac- 
tically, it deprived him of active and important 
duty. Halleck being on the field in person is- 
sued his orders directly to the corps command- 
ers and received reports from them, and for 
about two months Grant found himself with- 
out serious occupation. The position becameso 
irksome that he several times asked to be re- 
lieved, but Halleck refused; though he finally 
allowed him to go for a season into a species 
of honorable retirement, by removing his 
headquarters from the camp of the main army. 

Coming to the front so soon after the great 
battle, Halleck seems to have been impressed 
with the seriousness of that conflict, for all his 
preparations to assume the offensive were 
made with the most deliberate caution. It 
was manifest that the enemy intended to de- 
fend Corinth, and necessarily that place be- 
came his first objective. With all the efforts 
that the Confederate Government could make, 
however, Beauregard succeeded in bringing 
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together only about fifty thousand effective 
troops. Halleck’s combined armies contained 
more than double that number; but such was 
his fear of another disaster, that his advance 
upon Corinth was not like an invading march, 
but like the investment of a fortress. An army 
carrying a hundred thousand bayonets, in the 
picturesque language of General Sherman, 
moved upon Corinth “ with pick and shovel.” 
Intrenching, bridge-building, road-making, 
were the order of the day. Former carelessness 
and temerity were succeeded by a fettering 
over-caution. 

The Administration expected more ener- 
getic campaigning from a commander of Hal- 
leck’s reputed skill and the brilliant results 
realized since his advent. The country seemed 
at the culmination of great events. Since the 
beginning of the year success had smiled al- 
most continuously upon the Union cause. As 
the crowning inspiration, in the midst of his 
march there had come the joyful news of Far- 
ragut’s triumph and the capture of New Or- 
leans. “ Troops cannot be detached from here 
on the eve of a great battle,” telegraphed 
Halleck to Stanton. “ We are now at the en- 
emy’s throat.” To such encouraging assur- 
ances the Administration responded with every 
possible exertion of reénforcement and sup- 
ply. But days succeeded days, and the Presi- 
dent’s hope remained deferred. Nearly a 
month later, when reports came that Halleck 
was awaiting the arrival of a fourth Union 
army,— that of Curtis from Arkansas,— and 
these reports were supplemented by intima- 
tions that he would like to be joined by a 
fifth army from somewhere else, Mr. Lincoln 
sent him a letter of so kindly an explanation, 
that, in the actual condition of things, every 
word was a stinging rebuke: 


Several dispatches from Assistant-Secretary Scott 
and one from Governor Morton, asking reénforce- 
ments for you, have been received. I beg you to be 
assured we do the best we can. I mean to cast no 
blame when I tell you each of our commanders sear 
our line from Richmond to Corinth supposes himsel 
to be confronted by numbers superior to his own. 
Under this pressure we thinned the line on the Upper 
Potomac, until yesterday it was broken at heavy loss to 
us and General Banks put in great peril, out of which 
he is not yet extricated and may be actually captured. 
We need men to repair this breach, and have them not 
at hand. My dear general, I feel justified to rely very 
much on you. I believe you and the brave officers 
and men with you can and will get the victory at 
Corinth. 


In reply Halleck resorted to the usual ex- 
pedient of reading the Secretary of War a 
military lecture. May 26 he wrote: 


Permit me to remark that we are operating upon too 
many points. Richmond and Corinth are now the 
great strategical points of war, and our success at these 
points should be insured at all hazards. 
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His herculean effort expended itself with- 
out corresponding result, when, a week later, 
he marched into the empty intrenchments of 
Corinth, only to find that the fifty thousand 
men composing Beauregard’s army — the vital 
strength of rebellion in the West — were re- 
treating at leisure to Baldwin and Okalona, 
railroad towns some fifty miles to the south. 
It had required but two days for the rebel army 
to go from Corinth to the Shiloh battle-field. 
Halleck consumed thirty-seven days to pass 
over the same distance and the same ground, 
with an army twice as strong as that of his 
adversary. Pope had reached him April 22, 
and it was the 29th of May when the Union 
army was within assaulting distance of the 
rebel intrenchments, The campaign had ad- 
vanced with scientific precision, and attained 
one object for which it was conducted: it 
gained the fortifications of Corinth. In the 
end, however, it proved to be but the shell of 
the expected victory. Beauregard had not only 
skillfully disputed the advance and deceived 
his antagonist, but at the critical moment 
had successfully withdrawn the rebel forces 
to wage more equal conflict on other fields. 
The enemy evacuated Corinth on the night 
of the 29th, and beyond the usual demoraliza- 
tion which attends such a retrograde move- 
ment suffered little, for Halleck ordered only 
pursuit enough to drive him to a convenient 
distance. The achievement was the triumph 
of a strategist, not the success of a general. 
Instead of seizing his opportunity to win a 
great battle or to capture an army by siege, he 
had simply manceuvred the enemy out of 
position. 

In reporting his success to Washington, 
Halleck of course magnified its value to the 
utmost,* and for the moment the Administra- 
tion, not having that full information which 
afterward so seriously diminished the estimate, 
accepted the report in good faith as a grand 
Union triumph. It was indeed a considera- 
ble measure of success. Besides its valuable 
moral effect in strengthening the patriotism 
and the confidence of the North, and the sec- 
ondary military advantage that the combined 
Western armies gained in the two months’ 
strict camp discipline and active practical in- 


* Pope, condensing into one dispatches from Rose- 
crans, Hamilton, and Granger, telegraphed to Halleck: 
“The two divisions in the advance under Rosecrans are 
slowly and cautiously advancing on Baldwin this morn- 
ing, with the cavalry on both flanks. Hamilton with two 
divisions is at Rienzi and between there and Boonville, 
ready to move forward should they be needed. One 
brigade from the reserve occupies Danville. Rosecrans 
reports this morning that the enemy has retreated from 
Baldwin, but he is advancing cautiously. The woods, 
for miles, are full of stragglers from the enemy, who are 
coming in in squads. Not less than ten thousand men 
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struction in the art of field fortification, there 
was the positive possession of an important 
railroad center, and the apparent security 
of western and central Tennessee from rebel 
occupation. 

In addition to these it had one yet more 
immediate and valuable military result. The 
remaining rebel strongholds on the upper 
Mississippi were now so completely turned 
that they were no longer tenable. Forts Pil- 
low and Randolph were hastily evacuated by 
the enemy, and the Union flotilla took pos- 
session of their deserted works on June 5s. 
Halleck had been looking somewhat anxiously 
for help on the river, and had complained of 
the unwillingness of the gun-boats to run past 
the Fort Pillow batteries and destroy the river 
fleet of the rebels. Flag-Officer Davis had con- 
sidered the risk too great and had remained 
above Fort Pillow, occupying his time in 
harassing the works by a continuous bombard- 
ment. Now that the way was opened he im- 
mediately advanced in force, and at night of 
June 5 came to anchor two miles above the 
city of Memphis. His flotilla had lately re- 
ceived a notable reénforcement. One of the 
many energetic impulses which Stanton gave 
to military operations in the first few months 
after he became Secretary of War was his em- 
ployment of an engineer of genius and daring, 
Charles Ellet, Jr., to extemporize a fleet of 
steam rams for service on the Western rivers. 

The single blow by which the iron prow of 
the Merrimac sunk the frigate Congress in 
Hampton Roads, during the famous gea-fight 
between the Merrimac and the Monitor, had 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this novelty 
in marine warfare. Ellet’s proposal to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, to try it on the Western 
rivers, was not favorably entertained ; proba- 
bly because the Navy Department already 
had its officers and its appropriations engaged 
in other more methodical and permanent na- 
val constructions, But the eager and impa- 
tient Secretary of War listened to Ellet’s plans 
with interest, and commissioned him to col- 
lect such suitable river craft as he could find 
on the Ohio, and to convert them post-haste 
into steam rams, “the honorable Secretary,” 
reports Ellet, “expressing the hope that not 


are thus scattered about, who will come in within a 
day or two.” General Halleck dispatched to the War 
Department: “General Pope, with 40,000 men, is 30 
miles south of Corinth, pushing the enemy hard. He 
already reports 10,000 prisoners and deserters from the 
enemy, and 15,000 stand of arms captured.” This dis- 
atch of General Halleck’s made a great sensation. 
he expectation that the stragglers would come into 
the national camp was disappointed; the prisoners 
taken were few, and Pope was censured for making 
a statement of fact which he neither made nor author- 
ized. [Force, “ From Fort Henry to Corinth.’’] 





























































more than twenty days would be consumed 
in getting them ready for service.” Ellet re- 
ceived his orders March 27.* On May 26 
he joined the flotilla of Davis with a fleet of 
six vessels, formerly swift and strong river tugs 
and steamers, but now strengthened and con- 
verted for their new and peculiar service, 
and these accompanied the gun-boats in the 
advance against Memphis. On the morn- 
ing of June 6 the rebel flotilla of eight gun- 
boats was discovered in front of the city pre- 
paring for fight, and there occurred another 
of the many dramatic naval combats of the 
war, 

The eight rebel gun-boats ranged them- 
selves in two lines abreast the city. The hills 
of Memphis were covered with thousands of 
spectators. With the dawn five of the Union 
gun-boats began backing down the Missis- 
sippi, holding their heads against the strong 
current to insure easier control and manage- 


‘ment of the vessel. The steam rams were yet 


tied up to the river bank. Soon the rebel flo- 
tilla opened fire on the Union gun-boats, to 
which the latter replied with spirit. Four of 
Ellet’s rams, hearing the guns, cast loose to 
take part in the conflict. One of them dis- 
abled her rudder, and another, mistaking her 
orders, remained out of fighting distance. But 
the Queen of the West and the Monarch, pass- 
ing swiftly between the gun-boats, dashed into 
the rebel line. The gun-boats, now turning 
their heads down the stream, hastily followed. 
There was a short and quick mélée of these un- 
couth-l@oking river monsters, ram crashing in- 
to ram and gun-boat firing into gun-boat in a 
confusion of attack and destruction. In twenty 
minutes four rebel vessels and one Union ram 
were sunk or disabled. At this the other four 
rebel vessels turned and fled down-stream, and 
in a running pursuit of an hour, extending some 
ten miles, three additional vessels of the enemy 
were captured or destroyed. The Confeder- 
ate fleet was almost annihilated; only one of 
their gun-boats escaped. The two disabled 
Union ships were soon raised and repaired, 
but the ram fleet had suffered an irreparable 
loss. Its commander, Ellet, was wounded by 
a pistol-shot, from the effect of which he died 
two weeks later. The combat was witnessed 
by Jeff. Thompson, commanding the city with 
a small detachment of rebel troops. In his re- 
port of the affair he mentions that “ we were hur- 
ried in our retirement from Memphis,” and that 
afternoon the Union flag floated over the city. 


“In response to that order I selected three of the 
strongest and swiftest stern-wheel coal tow-boats at 
Pittsburg, of which the average dimensions are about 
170 feet length, 30 feet beam, and over § feet hold. At 
Cincinnati I selected two side-wheel boats, of which 
the largest is 180 feet long, 3744 feet beam in the wid- 
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The naval victory of Memphis supplemented 
and completed the great Tennessee campaigns 
begun by Grant's reconnaissance of January 

A division of Buell’s army under General 
Mitchell had in the meanwhile occupied and 
held the line of the Tennessee River between 
Tuscumbia and Stevenson; and thus the 
frontier of rebellion had been pushed down 
from middle Kentucky below the southern 
boundary of the State of ‘Tennessee. 

But the invading movement following the 
line of the Tennessee River had expended its 
advantage; the initial point of a new cam- 
paign had been reached. We are left in doubt 
under what conviction Halleck formed his 
next plans, for he determined to dissolve and 
scatter the magnificent army of more than one 
hundred thousand men under his hand and 
eye; apparently in violation of the very mili- 
tary theory he had formulated two weeks be- 
fore, when he said, “ We are operating on too 
many points.” In a dispatch to the Secretary 
of War on the oth of June he announced his 
purpose to do three distinct things: First, to 
hold the Memphis and Charleston railroad; 
secondly, to send relief to Curtis in Arkansas; 
thirdly, to send troops to east Tennessee. To 
these three he added a fourth purpose in a 
dispatch of June 12: 


If the combined fleet of Farragut and Davis fail to 
take Vicksburg, I will send an expedition for that pur- 
pose as soon as I can reénforce General Curtis. 


Up to this point the country’s estimate of 
General Halleck’s military ability had steadily 
risen, but several serious errors of judgment 
now arrested his success. The greatest of 
these errors, perhaps, was the minor impor- 
tance he seems to have attached to a continua- 
tion of the operations on the Mississippi River. 

We have mentioned the victory of Farragut, 
and we need now to follow the upward course 
of his fleet. After receiving the surrender of 
New Orleans in the last days of April, he 
promptly pushed on an advance section of his 
ships up the Mississippi, which successively, 
and without serious opposition, received the 
surrender of all the important cities below 
Vicksburg, where Farragut himself arrived on 
the 2zoth of May. Vicksburg proved to be the 
most defensible position on the Mississippi, by 
reason of the high bluffs at and about the 
city. The Confederates had placed such faith 
in their defenses of the upper river, at Colum- 
bus, Island No, 10, and Fort Pillow, that no 


est part, and 8 feet hold. At New Albany I secured a 
boat of about the same length but rather less beam, 
and subsequently I selected another at Cincinnati, of 
about the same class as the last, and sent her to Madi- 
son to be fitted out. [Ellet to McGunnigle, April 27, 
1862. War Records. ] 























early steps were taken to fortify Vicksburg ; 
but when Farragut passed and captured the 
lower forts and the upper defenses fell, the 
rebels made what haste they could to create 
a formidable barrier to navigation at Vicks- 
burg. Beauregard sent plans for fortifications 
while he was yet disputing Halleck’s advance 
from Shiloh to Corinth; and Lovell at New 
Orleans, retreating before Farragut’s invasion, 
shipped the heavy guns he could no longer 
keep, and sent five regiments of Confederate 
troops, which he could no longer use, to erect 
the works. These reached their destination on 
May 12, and continuing the labors and prep- 
arations already begun, he had six batteries 
ready for service on Farragut’s arrival. Re- 
membering these dates and numbers, we can 
realize the unfortunate results of Halleck’s 
dilatory Corinth campaign. He had then been 
in command, for a whole month, of forces 
double those of his antagonist. If, instead of 
digging his way from Shiloh to Corinth “ with 
pick and shovel,” he had forced such a prompt 
march and battle as his overwhelming numbers 
gave him power to do, the inevitable defeat 
or retreat of his enemy would have enabled 
him to meet the advance of Farragut with an 
army detachment sufficient to effect the re- 
duction of Vicksburg with only slight resistance 
and delay. Such a movement ought to have 
followed by all the rules of military and po- 
litical logic. The opening of the Mississippi 
outranked every other Western military enter- 
prise in importance and urgency. It would 
effectually sever four great States from the 
rebel Confederacy; it would silence doubt at 
home and extinguish smoldering intervention 
abroad ; it would starve the rebel armies and 
feed the cotton operatives of Europe. There 
would have been ample time ; for he was ad- 
vised as early as the 27th of April that New 
Orleans had been captured and that Farra- 
gut had “ orders to push up to Memphis im- 
mediately,” and he ought to have prepared to 
meet him. 

No such codéperation, however, greeted 
Farragut. Reaching Vicksburg, his demand 
for the surrender of the place was refused. 
The batteries were at such a height that his 
guns could have no effect against them. Only 
two regiments of land forces accompanied the 
fleet. ‘There was nothing to be done but to re- 
turn to New Orleans, which he reached about 
the 1st of June. Here he met orders from 
Washington communicating the great desire 
of the Administration to have the river opened, 
and directing further efforts on his part to that 
end, Farragut took immediate measures to 
comply with this requirement. His task had 
already become more difficult. ‘The enemy 
quickly comprehended the advantage which 
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the few high bluffs of the Mississippi afforded 
them, if not to obstruct, at least to harass 
and damage the operations of a fleet unsup- 
ported by land forces. ‘The places which had 
been surrendered were, on the retirement of 
the ships, again occupied, and batteries were 
soon raised, which, though unable to cope with 
larger vessels, became troublesome and dan- 
gerous to transports, and were intermittently 
used or abandoned as the advantage or neces- 
sity of the enemy dictated. 

Farragut again reached Vicksburg about 
June 25, accompanied this time by Porter with 
sixteen of his mortar-boats, and by General 
Williams at the head of three thousand Union 
troops. The mortar-sloops were placed in po- 
sition and bombarded the rebel works on the 
27th. On the morning of June 28, before day- 
light, Farragut’s ships, with the aid of the con- 
tinued bombardment, made an attack on the 
Vicksburg batteries, and most of them suc- 
ceeded in passing up the river with compara- 
tively small loss. Here he found Ellet — brother 
of him who was wounded at Memphis — with 
some vessels of the ram fleet, who carried the 
news to the gun-boat flotilla under Davis yet 
at Memphis, This flotilla now also descended 
the river and joined Farragut on the 1st of 
July. 

We have seen, by the dispatch heretofore 
quoted, that Halleck expected the combined 
naval and gun-boat forces to reduce the Vicks- 
burg defenses, but also that, in the event of 
their failure, he would send an army to help 
them. ‘The lapse of two weeks served to 
modify this intention. The Secretary of War, 
who had probably received news of Farragut’s 
first failure to pass the Vicksburg batteries, 
telegraphed him (on June 23) to examine the 
project of a canal to cut off Vicksburg, sug- 
gested by General Butler and others. Hal- 
leck replied (on June 28), “ It is impossible to 
send forces to Vicksburg at present, but I will 
give the matter very full attention as soon as 
circumstances will permit.” That same day 
Farragut passed above the batteries, and of this 
result Halleck was informed by Grant, who 
was at Memphis. Grant’s dispatch added an 
erroneous item of news concerning the num- 
ber of troops with Farragut, but more trust- 
worthy information soon reached Halleck in 
the form of a direct application from Farragut 
for help. To this appeal Halleck again felt 
himself obliged to reply in the negative, July 
3, 1862: 

The scattered and weakened condition of my forces 
renders it impossible for me, at the ene to detach 
any troops to codperate with you on Vicksburg. Prob- 
ably I shall be able to do so as soon as I can get my 
troops more concentrated. This may delay the clearing 
of the river, but its accomplishment will be certain in 
a few weeks. 
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The hopeful promise with which the tele- 
gram closed dwindled away during the eleven 
days that followed. On the 14th of July 
Stanton asked him the direct question: 

The Secretary of the Navy desires to know whether 

ou have, or intend to have, any land force to coéperate 

in the operations at Vicksburg. Please inform me 
immediately, inasmuch as orders he intends to give 
will ered oe your answer. 

The answer this time was short and conclu- 
sive. “I cannot at present give Commodore 
Farragut any aid against Vicksburg.” 

A coéperative land force of from 12,000 to 
15,000 men, Farragut estimated in his report 
of June 28, would have been sufficient to take 
the works. If we compare the great end to be 
attained with the smallness of the detachment 
thought necessary, there remains no reason- 
able explanation why Halleck should not 
have promptly sent it. But the chance had 
been lost. The waters of the Mississippi were 
falling so rapidly that Farragut dared not 
tarry in the river; and in accordance with or- 
ders received from the Department on July 20, 
he again ran past the Vicksburg batteries and 
returned to New Orleans, 

If Halleck’s refusal to help Farragut take 
Vicksburg seems inexplicable, it is yet more 
difficult to understand the apparently sudden 
cessation of all his former military activity, and 
his proposal, just at the point when his army 
had gathered its greatest strength and effi- 
ciency, abruptly to terminate his main cam- 
paign, and, in effect, go into summer quarters. 
He no longer talked of splitting secession in 
twain in one month, or of being at the enemy’s 
throat. He no longer pointed out the waste 
of precious time, and uttered no further com- 
plaint about his inability to control Buell’s 
army. His desires had been gratified. He 
commanded half of the military area within 
the Union; he had three armies under his 
own eye; the enemy was in flight before 
him; he could throw double numbers of men 
at any given point. At least two campaigns 
of overshadowing importance invited his re- 
sistless march. But in the midst of his success, 
in the plenitude of his power, with fortune 
thrusting opportunity upon him, he came toa 
sudden halt, folded his contented arms, and im- 
itated the conduct that he wrongfully imputed 
to Grant after Donelson —“ Satisfied with his 
victory, he sits down and enjoys it without re- 
gard to the future.” In a long letter to the 
Secretary of War, dated June 25, after review- 
ing the sanitary condition of the army and 


* T inclose herewith a copy of a report of Brigadier- 
General McPherson, superintendent of railroads, from 
which it will be seen that we have opened 367 miles 
of road in less than one month, besides repairing a 
number of locomotives and cars which were captured 
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pronouncing it very good, he asks, apparently 
as the main question, “ Can we carry on any 
summer campaign without having a large por- 
tion of our men on the sick-list ?” ‘This idea 
seems to dominate his thought and to decide 
his action. Buell had been ordered eastward 
on a leisurely march towards Chattanooga. 
Halleck proposed to plant the armies of Grant 
and of Pope on the healthy uplands of northern 
Mississippi and Alabama as mere corps of ob- 
servation. Having personally wrested Corinth 
from the enemy, he exaggerated its strategical 
value. As a terminal point in the southward 
campaign, along the line of the Tennessee 
River, its chief use was to aid in opening the 
Mississippi River by turning the Confeder- 
ate fortifications from Columbus to Memphis. 
Those strongholds once in Federal possession, 
Corinth inevitably fell into a secondary réle, 
especially since the summer droughts ren- 
dered the Tennessee River useless as a mili- 
tary highway. 

Carrying out this policy of Halleck, a large 
portion of the Western armies of the Union 
wasted time and strength guarding a great area 
of rebel territory unimportant for military uses, 
and which could have been better protected 
by an active forward movement. The secur- 
ity and the supply of Corinth appears to have 
been the central purpose. Buell was delayed 
in his march thoroughly to repair the railroad 
from Corinth eastward towards Chattanooga. 
Other detachments of the army were employed 
to repair the railroads westward from Corinth 
to Memphis, and northward from Corinth to 
Columbus. For several months all the ener- 
gies of the combined armies were diverted 
from their more legitimate duty of offensive 
war to tedious labor on these local railroads ; * 
much of the repairs being destroyed, almost as 
rapidly as performed, by daring guerrilla hos- 
tilities, engendered and screened amidst the 
surrounding sentiment of disloyalty. 

It is impossible to guess what Halleck’s 
personal supervision in these tasks might have 
produced, for at this juncture came a culmi- 
nation of events that transferred him to an- 
other field of duty; but the legacy of policy, 
plans, and orders that he left behind contrib- 
uted to render the whole Western campaign 
sterile throughout the second half of 1862. 

The infatuation of Halleck in thus tying up 
the Western forces in mere defensive inaction 
comes out in still stronger light in the incident 
that follows, but it especially serves to show 
once more how, in the West as well as in the 


from the enemy greatly injured. Indeed, the wood- 
work of most of the cars has been entirely rebuilt, 
and all this work has been done by details from the 
army. [Halleck to Stanton, July 7, 1862. War Rec- 
ords. ] 




















East, President Lincoln treated his military 
commanders, not with ignorant interference, 
as has been so often alleged, but with the 
most fatherly indulgence. Future chapters 
will describe the complete failure in the East 
of the campaign undertaken by McClellan 
against Richmond, and which, on the 3oth of 
June, brought to Halleck an order from the 
Secretary of War, dated the 28th, immediately 
to detach and send 25,000 men to assist that 
imperiled enterprise. The necessity was de- 
clared “ imperative.” “ But in detaching your 
force,” explained the order, “the President 
directs that it be done in such a way as to 
enable you to hold your ground and not inter- 
fere with the movement against Chattanooga 
and east Tennessee.” Halleck took instant 
measures to obey the order, but said in reply 
that it would jeopardize the ground gained in 
Tennessee and involve the necessity of aban- 
doning Buell’s east Tennessee expedition. This 
result the President had in advance declared 
inadmissible. He now telegraphed emphatic- 
ally on June 30: 

Would be very glad of 25,000 infantry — no artillery 
or cavalry ; but please do not send a man if it endan- 
ers any place you deem important to hold, or if it 
a you to give up or weaken or delay the expedi- 
tion against Chattanooga. To take and hold the rail- 
road at or east of Cleveland, in east Tennessee, I think 
fully as important as the taking and holding of Rich- 
mond.* 


This request, but accompanied by the same 
caution and condition, was repeated by the 
President on July 2; and again, under the 
prompting of extreme need, Lincoln on July 
4 sent a diminished request, still, however, 
insisting that no risk be incurred in the West: 


You do not know how much you would oblige us 
if, without abandoning any of your positions or plans, 
you could promptly send us even ten thousand infantry. 
Can you not? Some part of the Corinth army is cer- 
tainly fighting McClellan in front of Richmond. Pris- 
oners are in our hands from the late Corinth army. 


_ In Halleck’s response on the following day 
it is important to notice the difference in the 
opinions entertained by the two men upon this 
point. Lincoln wished to gain east ‘Tennes- 
see, Halleck desired to hold west Tennessee. 
The distinction is essential, for we shall see 
that while Halleck’s policy prevailed, it tended 
largely, if not principally, to thwart the reali- 
zation of Lincoln’s earnest wish. Halleck tel- 
egraphed : 

For the last week there has been great uneasiness 
among Union men in Tennessee on account of the secret 
organizations of insurgents to codperate in any attack of 
the enemy on our lines. Every commanding officer from 
Nashville to Memphis has asked for reénforcements. 
Under these circumstances I submitted the question 
of sending troops to Richmond to the principal officers 
of my command. They are unanimous in opinion that 


* War Records. 
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if this army is seriously diminished the Chattanooga 
expedition must be revoked or the hope of holding 
south-west Tennessee abandoned. I must earnest] 
rotest against surrendering what has cost so res 
lood and treasure, and which in a military point of 
view is worth more than Richmond. 

He had already, in a previous telegram 
(July 1), acknowledged and exercised the dis- 
cretion which Lincoln gave him, replying, 
“ Your telegram, just received, saves western 
Tennessee.” 

It was found by the Washington authorities 
that the early reports of McClellan’s reverses 
had been unduly exaggerated, and that by 
straining resources in the East, the Western 
armies might be left undiminished. But with 
this conviction President Lincoln also reached 
the decision that the failure of the Richmond 
campaign must be remedied by radical meas- 
ures, To devise new plans, to elaborate and 
initiate new movements, he needed the help of 
the highest attainable professional skill. None 
seemed at the moment so available as that of 
Halleck. Under his administration order had 
come out of chaos in Missouri, and under his 
guiding control, however feeble in the par- 
ticular cases that we have pointed out, the 
Western armies had won the victories of Fort 
Henry, Fort Donelson, Pea Ridge, Shiloh, Isl- 
and No. 10, and Corinth. It was a.record of 
steady success, which justified the belief that 
a general had been found who might be in- 
trusted with the direction of the war in its 
larger combinations. The weakness of his 
present plans had not yet been developed. 
Accordingly on the 11th of July this order 
was made by the President: 

That Major-General Henry W. Halleck be assigned 
to command the whole land forces of the United States 
as General-in-Chief, and that he repair to this capital 
so soon as he can with safety to the positions and op- 
erations within the department under his charge. 


It seemed at the moment the best that 
could be done. In his short Corinth campaign 
Halleck had substantially demonstrated his 
unfitness for the leadership of an army in the 
field. He had made a grievous mistake in com- 
ing away from his department headquarters 
at St. Louis. He was a thinker and not a 
worker ; his proper place was in the military 
study and not in the camp. No other soldier 
in active service equaled him in the technical 
and theoretical acquirements of his profession. 
The act of the President in bringing him to 
Washington restored him to his more natural 
duty. 

In following the future career of Halleck, 
one of the incidents attending this transfer 
needs to be borne in mind. The first intima- 
tion of the change came in the President's dis- 
patch of the 2d of July which asked: “ Please 
tell me could you not make me a flying visit 
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for consultation without endangering the ser- 
vice in your department?” A few days later 
one of the President’s friends went from Wash- 
ington to Corinth bearing a letter of intro- 
duction to Halleck, explaining among other 
things : 

I know the object of his visit to you. He has my 
cheerful consent to go, but not my direction. He 
wishes to get you and part of your force, one or both, 
to come here, You already know I should be exceed- 
ingly glad of this if in your judgment it could be done 
without endangering positions and operations in the 
Southwest. 


To this Halleck replied on July 10: 


Governor Sprague is here. If I were to go to Wash- 
ington I could advise but one thing —to place all the 
forces in North Carolina, Virginia, and Washington un- 
der one head and hold that head responsible for the 
result. 


It is doubtful if Halleck measured fully the 
import of his language; or whether he real- 
‘ized the danger and burden of the responsi- 
bility which, if he did not invite, he at least 
thus voluntarily assumed, Nominally he be- 
came General-in-Chief, but in actual practice 
his genius fell short of the high requirements 
of that great station, While he rendered memo- 
rable service to the Union, his judgment and 
courage sometimes quailed before the momen- 
tous requirements of his office, and thrust back 
upon the President the critical acts which over- 
awed him. In reality, therefore, he was from 
the first only what he afterward became by tech- 
nical orders — the President’s chief-of-staff. 

Before Halleck’s transfer to Washington 
he had ordered Buell to move into east Ten- 
nessee, but that commander never seemed to 
appreciate the great military and political 
importance of such a movement. He consid- 
ered the defense of west Tennessee a more 
essential object; and while his mind was en- 
gaged in that direction, Bragg planned and 
carried into effect a campaign into Kentucky 
that threatened at one time the most disas- 
trous consequences to the Union cause in 
that region. He moved northward early in 
September, 1862, Kirby Smith preceding him 
with a strong detachment by way of Cumber- 
land Gap, which marched without successful 
opposition almost to the Ohio River. Buell, 
believing that Bragg’s real object was Nash- 
ville, made such dispositions that Bragg got 
a long start before him in the race to Louis- 
ville. He would, in fact, have had that city 
at his mercy if he had not left the direct road 
and turned to the right to join Kirby Smith 
at Frankfort to assist in the melancholy farce 
of inaugurating a Confederate governor for 
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Kentucky. Buell thus reached Louisville and 
immediately marched south in pursuit of Bragg. 
He overtook his army at Perryville and fought, 
on the 8th of October, a severe but indecisive 
battle ; Buell kept the field and Bragg retired 
in the night, and hurried out of Kentucky at a 
pace that soon distanced his antagonist. The 
President renewed his earnest solicitations to 
Buell to occupy east Tennessee; Buell thought 
this impracticable, and was relieved of com- 
mand on the 24th of October, and General 
Rosecrans was appointed to succeed him. 
Rosecrans paid as little attention as Buell 
had done to the orders of the President for 
the occupation of east Tennessee. He estab- 
lished his headquarters at Nashville, completed 
and strengthened his communications, and in 
the latter part of December moved upon Gen- 
eral Bragg, who had gone into winter quarters 
at Murfreesboro’. The two armies came within 
sight of each other on the night of the 3oth 
of December, 1862, and the next morning at 
daybreak each general moved to the fight, in 
pursuance of plans that were the exact coun- 
terpart of each other— Rosecrans having or- 
dered his left wing to strike Bragg’s right, 
double it up and take the position at Murfrees- 
boro’ in reverse, while Bragg proposed to crush 
the right wing of Rosecrans, and swinging 
the Confederate army around pivoting on its 
right to cut the Union force off from Nashville. 
Bragg struck the first blow with so much vigor 
that Rosecrans was obliged to give up his 
movement on the Confederate right and de- 
vote all his energies to the defense of his own 
position; and in spite of his utmost efforts, 
and the distinguished bravery with which he 
was supported by Thomas, Sheridan, and 
others, he lost ground all day, and at night 
the lines of the two armies were almost per- 
pendicular to those that they had occupied in 
the morning. But Bragg had lost so severely 
in this day’s fighting that he was unable to 
pursue his advantage on the rst of January, 
1863; and on the 2d Rosecrans resumed the 
offensive on his left with such success that 
Bragg: found himself forced to abandon the 
field in the night. The losses on both sides 
were appalling, and the result of the fight was 
so damaging to Bragg that he was unable to 
resume active operations during the winter or 
spring, and was, in fact, so weakened, that 
when, in the summer of 1863, Rosecrans at 
last marched against him, he gave up his po- 
sitions one after another, until the Union army 
occupied, in September, without striking a blow, 
the coveted and important mountain fortress 
of Chattanooga. 




















WHAT our public-school system is 
not so fully utilitarian in its re- 
sults as it should be is undoubt- 
edly a growing conviction in the 
minds of many earnest and pro- 
gressive educators throughout 
the country. It appears to be equally true that 
public opinion is quite generally tending in 
the same direction, especially among the large 
class of business men and mechanics whose 
personal experience has convinced them of 
the inadequacy of the preparation of the 
schools to enable their graduates to undertake 
the business of life at a proper advantage. 
What the progressive educators want to in- 
graft upon the public-school system of the 
country, and the thing which public opinion 
seems to favor the most, is what may be 
called the industrial idea. What this is, or 
rather what results are expected from its gen- 
eral adoption, is thus broadly defined by Dr. 
C. M. Woodward, of the St. Louis manual- 
training school : 





We want an education that shall develop the whole 
man. All his intellectual, moral, and physical powers 
should be drawn out, and trained and fitted for doing 
good service in the battle of life. We want wise heads 
and skillful hands. There has been a growing de- 
mand, not only for men of knowledge, but for men of 
skill, in every department of human activity. Have 
our schools and colleges and universities been equal to 
the demand? Are we satisfied with what they have 
produced ? 


He then makes a statement which is quite 
significant because it is truthful. It is this: 

There is a wide conviction of the inutility of school- 
ing for the great mass of children beyond the primary 


grades, and this conviction is not limited to any class 
of intelligence. 


The reason for this appears to be obvious— 
that what is acquired beyond these grades 
does not compensate the average boy for the 
time expended, and that for prime utility there 
is little gained by what is taught in the sec- 
ondary schools. But this conviction should 
not prevail if our common-school system is to 
bear its proper fruits, and the industrial idea 
seems to be the saving measure which has op- 
portunely presented itself to lift the system up 
to a proper elevation in the respect and con- 
fidence of the people. As, therefore, public 
opinion favors the ingrafting of this idea upon 
the school system, the question occurs: How 
18 it to be done ? This is not so clear, but a 
way will doubtless be found in good time. In 
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the mean time let us inquire what has been 
done and what can be done in the desired 
direction, 

The methods of industrial training which 
seem to have had some development in pub- 
lic educational work comprise the manual ex- 
ercises of the kindergarten, the special schools 
for boys above the age of thirteen years, and 
the special instruction in sewing which has been 
connected with the public schools in varidus 
ways. It being agreed that some manual work 
is desirable for primary and grammar grades, 
the results of this thought have manifested 
themselves by various spasmodic efforts, which, 
however, lacked a proper educational connec- 
tion with the common-school system. “ Indus- 
trial exhibits,” the result of children having 
been asked to make objects at home, have be- 
gun to attract attention, though such work was 
not the result of systematized study originating 
in the school-room. Excellent results, it may 
likewise be said, have been obtained in private 
or semi-private schools having workshops and 
special instructors, But workshops and special 
instructors are things which cannot be gener- 
ally provided in connection with our public- 
school system. It is suggested, however, that 
the best means of creating general interest 
in industrial methods of education among 
teachers, school committees, and the public 
would be by a plan which does not require 
these accessories. 

Interest in the manufactured products of 
manual-training schools and the incidental 
courses of instruction in the use of tools seems 
to have taken attention away from industrial 
drawing as an indispensable factor to their suc- 
cess; but its great importance in developing 
the skill of the hand and the eye in obtaining 
and expressing knowledge should not be lost 
sight of. In every manual school the thoughts 
to be expressed in wood, metal, etc. are first 
expressed by drawing. If, therefore, manual 
exercises are to be introduced into schools, 
the first thing as a preparation for them is to 
introduce industrial drawing. ‘This should be 
so taught that pupils may be led to express 
their thought not only by drawing but by mak- 
ing it—that is, by constructing the object of 
the thought. The extent to which this meth- 
od may be carried cannot be determined at 
this time, when our experience with it is still 
in the first stages. That it is possible to do 
something, however, has already been fully 
demonstrated by the excellent results obtained 
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by the pioneers in this movement in such 
cities as St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, Colum- 
bus, Worcester, and Quincy. 

This leads directly to a plain statement of 
the object of this paper, which is to show how 
manual exercises may be made an outgrowth 
of industrial drawing, without workshops or 
special instructors; and it is hoped that what 
is here presented will be so well understood, 
and its merits be deemed so apparent, that it 
will be accorded the same just and discrimina- 
tive attention and consideration that every 
honest effort after better methods usually com- 
mands. 

The plan of work to be here described orig- 
inated at the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, and is used as the basis of work under 
direction of the Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation, ‘The results stated were obtained by 
an application of the plan to the schools of 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Briefly, then, the plan 
is based on the idea that drawing is an out- 
growth of the study of form; First, that at- 
tention is given to obtaining knowledge of 
form through observation, using hands and 
eyes in the process; secondly, that expression 
of these ideas is made through construction 
(7. e., making objects), drawing, and language ; 
thirdly, that the acquired knowledge is ar- 
ranged in new forms by invention or design. 
The method is objective, everything being 
studied from the forms themselves and not 
from their pictured representation, which is 
the result of the observation of others. The 
theory is, that observation directs the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils to the necessity of 
obtaining clear conceptions of forms; having 
gained which, the hands, eyes, and mind are 
again exercised by expression or design. 

In the lowest primary schools the pupils are 
first taught to know spheres, cubes, etc., as 
representative general forms. They express 
what they have learned by constructing these 
forms of clay, and afterwards objects based 
on them are made of the same or other ma- 
terial. That this work is a delight to children, 
those who have vivid memories of the mud 
pies, etc. of their early youth can readily un- 
derstand, The skill shown in expressing 
thought through little fingers is often remark- 
able, teachers declaring that they could not 
do as well themselves. The discovery that 
the forms first presented have certain common 
qualities, such as variously shaped surfaces, 
lines, and points, leads the children naturally 
to make use of drawing as a means of expres- 
sion. But the making of objects does not 
cease, however; for the children now take 
pleasure in cutting out of paper or wood the 
shapes of triangles, spheres, etc. which they 
have previously drawn. Describing in lan- 
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guage what is presented is also practiced. 
‘The children have thus become imbued with 
the thought by its threefold expression. 
Work is not confined to the geometric form 
alone, but is extended to the various exer- 
cises based on it. The drawings may ex- 
press either the facts of form, as in working- 
drawings, or the appearance of these facts by 
freehand perspective. ‘The plan regards every 
line that expresses a fact of form as being a 
working-drawing. ‘The drawing, therefore, by 
which a child represents the true length of an 
edge, or of a surface bounded by edges, is re- 
gardedas a working-drawing Thustheteacher 
leads the class to represent the side or the top 
view of a simple object, as a box or a sled, 
the children as readily drawing from the object 
as from a picture of it. The result is a work- 
ing-drawing. As the pupils advance, mechan- 
ical drawings are made from the preliminary 
freehand views, accuracy being insured by the 
introduction of compasses and geometric 
problems. Freehand perspective as a means 
of pictorial expression is practiced in all the 
grammar grades. 

Exercises have been given in various prac- 
tical ways; as, for instance, a wooden match- 
box is presented for study. First, there is 
placed rapidly on the blackboard freehand 
drawings of the front and the side. All dimen- 
sions are added to the illustration, which is 
then an exact counterpart of the preliminary 
sketch made by the draughtsman. Questions 
are asked as to the size of each piece of wood, 
and illustration of each separately is made on 
the board. It is seen that the example for 
the occasion is composed of, let us assume, 
five oblong pieces of wood. The teacher asks 
the boys if they could not cut out of wood 
oblongs corresponding to the drawings. It 
seems simple enough, and many eagerly 
volunteer their willingness to construct the 
object. But that cannot be done directly. 
There must be accurate drawings made to 
work from. Consequently these are made 
mechanically from the sketches on the board, 
either full size or to a scale; having produced 
which, those who have volunteered to make 
the object are allowed for that purpose to 
take the drawings home, it not being practi- 
cable, as a rule, to have such work done in 
school. The teacher having been able to 
give but few hints regarding the construction 
of the object, the child, naturally enthusiastic, 
seeks the aid of the folks at home, who thus 
unconsciously become teachers of manual 
training. It is true that home surroundings 
vary, but, notwithstanding, it has been found 
that pupils receive many practical hints in 
this way. Having completed the object, it 
is returned, together with the drawing, to the 
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teacher, for careful examination, comparison, 
and criticism, 

Now no thoughtful person can fail to see that 
the pupils who have thus gone through such 
an exercise have been benefited in many ways, 
for throughout the whole experience the mind 
has been exercised in studying the thought to 
be expressed, first by drawing, and secondly by 
construction. Drawing and otherwise express- 
ing these ideas have exercised both the hand 
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tates a certain orderly procedure that cannot 
fail to result in an orderly habit of thought, 
good judgment, the power of concentration, 
economical use of time, etc.—qualities which 
cannot be too highly valued as contributing 
the most important elements of a useful life. 

Says Dr. Woodward: 

The habit of working on an exact plan of analyz- 
ing an apparently complicated operation into a series 
of simple steps enables one to solve many a new prob- 
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and the eye. All the energies of the mind, and 
the skill of the hand and eyes, being thus en- 
listed in behalf of a true expression of thought, 
the moral effect is assured. Indeed, the tend- 
ency of this work must be obvious. Especially 
isitsuggestive of an easy method of introducing 
manual exercises, making them an outgrowth 
of industrial drawing, which may be termed 
the mainstay of manual training. Children, 
who are ever desirous of making or construct- 
ing something, have their efforts directed by 
this means into an educational channel. ‘The 
three means of expression, construction, draw- 
ing, and language, each offer an excellent men- 
tal training, aside from increased skillfulness 
in the use of hands and eyes. Yet these means 
will not give accurate results unless they are 
the product of systematic thought. To draw, 
make, or describe a thing correctly necessi- 
VoL. XXXVI.—94. 


lem, even with new material and under entirely novel 
circumstances. 


Of the moral effect he says: 


Its influence is wholesome, It stimulates the love 
for intellectual honesty. It deals with the substance as 
well as the shadow. It gives opportunity for primitive 
judgments. It shows in the concrete, in the most un- 
mistakable form, the vast difference between right and 
wrong. It substitutes personal experience and the use 
of simple, forcible language for the experience of others 
expressed in high-sounding phrase. It associates the 
deed with the thought, the real with the ideal, and lays 
the foundation for honesty in thought and in act. 


How suggestive, then, is such an exercise ! 
Suppose that but one came in the course of 
a year, would it not do more to show the prac- 
tical usefulness of drawing than any number 
of exercises limited to flat copying? But it 
is not proposed thus to confine such exercises. 
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WORKING 


From time to time the drawing regularly done 
in the school may be given so as to admit of 
drawing from objects and the construction 
of objects from drawings. 

The exercise which has been described will 
no doubt be judged to be purely utilitarian, 
but attention is called to another important 
outgrowth which may result from it. In dis- 
cussing the beauty of the match-box it was 
agreed that it might be made more pleasant 
to the eye if curves were substituted for 
the straight lines of the back. It was also 
agreed that the front of the box might be 
decorated by the addition of a simple design 
to be cut out or painted. Pupils were allowed 
to make suggestions of improvements in their 
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drawings, thus exercising their taste and pro- 
ducing results which may be noted in the 
illustrations. 
This particular exercise has been described 
somewhat in detail in the hope that teachers 


may be induced to try similar ones. At 
Quincy a great variety of objects have been 
produced, and many of the pupils have be- 
come so much interested that they have at- 
tempted work that was much more ambitious 
than that given out by the teachers. Indeed, 
an interest having once been excited, both 
teachers and pupils have worked with the 
finest enthusiasm. Let it be noted, also, that 
the objects produced were all of a useful char- 
acter, being either of full size or in miniature. 














Consideration was had, of course, for the ma- 
terials and the appliances for working them 
into shape which the pupils would naturally 
find at home, thin wood, cloth, etc. being the 
materials most likely to be found there. The 
hammer, saw, etc. of the family tool-box were 
the means of execution. Can any one doubt 
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that these little workmen had a genuine love 
for their work ? 

The third main part of the general outline 
has reference to new combinations of known 
forms, the exercises in connection with it be- 
ing a natural outgrowth of observation and 
expression. Every exercise is designed to il- 
lustrate some principle, such as symmetry, 
repetition, etc. Remembering that professional 
designers require something to furnish sugges- 
tions, the children make use of sticks, colored 
papers, plant-forms, and historic ornaments. 
By means of these they exercise the inventive 
faculty, imagination is trained, and the power 
to conceive with accuracy developed. The 
first exercises are termed elementary. In the 
higher grades the designs refer to both the 
construction and the decoration of the objects, 
and may be presented by any of the means of 
expression. This department of the subject is 
suggestive of many exercises in which girls 
may apply their designs toexamples of needle- 
work, by which their taste may be refined and 
home beautified. Having this object in mind, 
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exercises have been given in which a class 
had for a definite purpose the design and dec- 
oration of pen-wipers, pin-cushions, book- 
marks, tidies, etc. ; and it was interesting to 
observe that many girls had made their first 
experiment of needlework in this connection. 
In Quincy it is hoped to make drawing a 
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necessity in connection with the design and 
cutting of female garments. But needlework 
alone has not occupied the attention of the 
girls, for in one school an exercise in wood- 
work was better done by the girls than by the 
boys. In order to provide pupils with work 
best adapted to their ability, it has been found 
necessary to have two exercises in progress at 
the same time. Thus boys made pencil-sharp- 
eners, while the girls made pen-wipers. The 
boys were gallant enough to make extra sharp- 
eners for some of the girls, while the latter, 
not to be outdone, showed their appreciation 
and thoughtfulness by making extra pen- 
wipers for the boys; the objects in every case, 
it may be added, being made from drawings. 

The work which has been briefly outlined 
above is regarded simply as a beginning. It 
is hoped that there will be a more general 
study of this manner of connecting the manual 
work of the kindergarten with that of the spe- 
cial school. It cannot be doubted that indus- 
trial drawing will be the foundation of any 
attempt to combine manual training with the 
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existing studies of the primary and grammar 
schools. Eyes and hands are means by which 
ideas are brought to the mind, and also the 
means by which they are afterwards given out 
in tangible form. Exercises in observing, ex- 
pressing, and combining these ideas give train- 
ing alike of mind, hand, and eye. In what other 
way can these ends be so well accomplished 
as through industrial drawing and manual 
training combined? And what can be better 
made the means of inculcating ideas of beauty, 
refinement, and morality ? 

The extent to which manual exercises may 
be introduced into public schools will no 
doubt be governed by certain peculiar limita- 
tions. To begin with, it is not expected that 
boys generally will be able to handle heavy 
tools until about thirteen years old. Give 
them, therefore, exercises in which the lighter 
means may be employed, such as glue, the 
jackknife, etc. Again, we are limited by the 
absolute impossibility of generally connecting 
with common schools work-shops and special 
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N a shadowy solitary valley of 
southern Kentucky, and beside 
a noiseless stream, there stands 
to-day a great French abbey of 
white-cowled Trappist monks. 
It is the loneliest of human habi- 
tations. Though not a ruin, an atmosphere 
of gray antiquity hangs about and forever 
haunts it. The pale-gleaming cross on the 
spire looks as though it would fall to the earth, 
weary of its aged unchangeableness, The long 
Gothic windows; the rudely carven wooden 
crucifixes, suggesting the very infancy of holy 
art; the partly encompassing wall, seemingly 
built as though to resist a siege; the iron gate 
of the porter’s lodge, locked against profane 
intrusion —all are the voiceless but eloquent 
emblems of a past that still enchains the mem- 
ory by its ‘associations as it once enthralled 
the reason by its power. Over the placid 

stream, and across the fields to the woody 

crests around, float only the sounds of the 
same sweet monastery bells that in the quiet 
evening air summoned a ruder world to 
nightly rest and pious thoughts of heaven. 

Within the abbey at midnight are heard the 
voices of monks chanting the self-same masses 
that ages ago were sung by others, who all 
night long from icy chapel floors lifted up pite- 
ous hands with intercession for poor souls suf- 

fering in purgatory. One almost expects to 
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instructors. Furthermore, courses of study al- 
ready overcrowded, and the lack of specially 
prepared teachers, are obstacles which the 
average country school, at least, cannot over- 
come. Industrial drawing is largely taught 
throughout the country. We would urge that 
exercises connected with it be arranged for an 
outgrowth of constructed objects. This is not 
only practicable, but applicable to all com- 
mon schools. Depend upon willing parents, 
brothers, and sisters for whatever home in- 
struction is necessary in the manual execution 
of the thought, and we shall at least have 
wisely directed the natural tendency of chil- 
dren to make things, and have aroused an 
interest which will assist materially in the es- 
tablishment of special manual-training schools 
whenever they become practicable. 

In conclusion we would say to teachers 
everywhere: Give one exercise to your pupils 
in the manner described, and we are confident 
that the interest which you will thus arouse 
will lead to others. 

Charles M. Carter. 
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see coming along the dusty Kentucky road 
which winds through the valley meek brown 
palmers just returning from the Holy Sepul- 
cher, or through an upper window of the ab- 
bey to descry lance and visor and battle-ax 
flashing in the sunlight as they wind up a dis- 
tant hill-side to the storming of some perilous 
citadel. 

Ineffable influences, too, seem to bless the 
spot. Here, forsooth, some saint, retiring tu 
the wilderness to subdue the devil in his flesh, 
lived and struggled, and suffered and died, 
leaving his life as an heroic pattern for others 
who in the same hard way should wish to win 
the fullest grace of Christlike character. Per- 
haps even one of the old monks, long since 
halting towards the close of his pilgrimage, will 
reverently lead you down the aisle to the dim 
sepulcher of some martyr, whose relics repose 
under the altar while his virtues perpetually 
exhale heavenward like gracious incense. 

The beauty of the region, and especially of 
the grounds surrounding the abbey, thus seems 
but a touching mockery. What have these in- 
ward-gazing, heavenward-gazing souls to do 
with the loveliness of Nature, with the change 
of season or the flight of years, with green 
pastures and waving harvest-fields outside the 
wall, with flowers and orchards and vineyards 
within ? 

It was in a remote corner of the beautiful 














gardens of the monastery that a young monk, 
Father Palemon, was humbly at work one 
morning some years ago amidst the lettuces 
and onions and fast-growing potatoes. The sun 
smote the earth with the fierce heat of depart- 
ing June; and pausing to wipe the thick bead 
of perspiration from his forehead, he rested a 
moment, breathing heavily. His powerful legs 
were astride a row of the succulent shoots, and 
his hands clasped the handle of the hoe that 
gave him a staff-like support in front. He was 
dressed in the sacred garb of his order. His 
heavy sabots crushed the clods in the furrows. 
His cream-colored serge cowl, the long skirt 
of which would have touched the ground, had 
been folded up to his knees and tied with 
hempencords, The wide sleeves, falling away, 
showed up to the elbows the superb muscles 
of his bronzed arms; and the calotte, pushed 
far back from his head, revealed the outlines 
of his neck, full, round, like a column. Nearly 
a month had passed since the convent barber 
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had sheared his poll, and his yellow hair was 
just beginning to enrich his temples with a fil- 
let of thick curling locks. Had Father Pale- 
mon’s hair been permitted to grow, it would 
have fallen down on each side in masses shin- 
ing like flax and making the ideal head of a 
saint. But his face was not the face of a saint. 
It had in it no touch of the saint’s agony — 
none of those fine subtle lines that are the ma- 
terial network of intense spirituality brooding 
within. Scant vegetarian diet and the deep 
shadows of cloistral life had preserved in his 
complexion the delicate hues of youth, notice- 
able still beneath the tan of recent exposure 
to the summer sun. His calm, steady blue 
eyes, also, had the open look peculiar to self- 
unconscious childhood; so that as he stood 
thus, tall, sinewy, supple, grave, bare-headed 
under the open sky, clad in spotless white, a 
singular union of strength, manliness, and un- 
awakened innocence, he was a figure startling 
to come upon, picturesque to contemplate, 
profoundly interesting to study. 

As he rested, he looked down and dis- 
covered that the hempen cords fastening 
the hem of his cowl were becoming untied, 
and walking to the border of grass which 
ran round the garden just inside the mon- 
astery wall, he sat down to secure the 
loosened threads. He was very tired. 
He had come forth to work before the 
first gray of dawn. His lips were parched 
with thirst. Save the little cup of cider 
and a slice of black bread with which he 
had broken his fast after matins, he had 
not tasted food since the frugal meal of 
the previous noon. Both weary and faint, 
therefore, he had hardly sat down before 
in the weakness of his flesh a sudden 
powerful impulse came upon him to in- 
dulge himself in a moment’s repose. His 
fingers fell away from the untied cords, 
his body sank back- 
ward against the 
trunk of the gnarled 
apple-tree by which 
he was shaded, and 
closing his eyes, he 
drank in eagerly all 
the sweet influences 
of the perfect day. 
For Nature was in 
an ecstasy. ‘The 
sunlight never fell 
more joyous upon 
the unlifting shad- 
ows of human life. 
The breeze that 
cooled his sweating 
face was heavy with 
the odor of the won- 
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derful monastery roses, In the dark green can- 
opy overhead two piping flame-colored orioles 
drained the last bright dew-drop from the chal- 
ice of aleaf. All the liquid air was slumbrous 
with the minute music of insect life, and from 
the honeysuckles clambering over the wall at 
his back came the murmur of the happy, happy 
bees. 

What power have hunger and thirst and 
momentary weariness over the young? Father 
Palemon was himself most like a part of the 
pure and beautiful nature around him. His 
heart was like some great secluded crimson 
flower that is just ready to burst open in a 
passionate seeking of the sun. As he sat thus 
in the midst of Nature’s joyousness and irre- 
pressible unfoldings and peaceful consumma- 
tions, he forgot hunger and thirst and weariness 
in a feeling of delicious languor. But beneath 
even this, and more subtle still, was the stir of 
restlessness and the low fever of vague desire 
for something wholly beyond his experience. 
He sighed and opened his eyes. Right before 
them, on the spire beyond the gardens, was the 
ancient cross to which he was consecrated. 
On his shoulders were the penitential wounds 
he had that morning inflicted with the knotted 
scourge. In his ears was the faint general 
chorus of saints and martyrs, echoing back- 
ward ever more solemnly to the very pas- 
sion of Christ. While Nature was everywhere 
clothing itself with living greenness, around 
his gaunt body and muscular limbs — over his 
young head and his coursing hot blood — he 
had wrapped the dead white cowl of centuries 
gone as the winding-sheet of his humanity. 
These were not clear thoughts in his mind, 
but the vaguest suggestions of feeling, which 
of late had come to him at times, and now 
made him sigh more deeply as he sat up and 
bent over again to tie the hempen cords. As 
he did so, his attention was arrested by the 
sound of voices just outside the monastery 
wall, which was low here, so that in the gen- 
eral stillness they became entirely audible. 


Il, 


OutsIDE. the wall was a long strip of 
woodland which rose gently to the summit 
of a ridge half a mile away. The woodland 
was but little used. Into it occasionally a 
lay brother drove the gentle monastery cows 
to pasture, or here a flock sheltered itself 
beneath forest oaks against the noontide 
summer heat. Beyond the summit lay the 
homestead of a gentleman farmer. As one 
descended this slope towards the abbey, he 
beheld it from the most picturesque side, 
and visitors at the homestead usually came 
to see it by this secluded approach. If 
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Father Palemon could have been beyond the 
wall, he would have discovered that the 
voices were those of a young man and a 
young woman—the former a slight, dark 
cripple, and invalid. He led the way along 
a footpath up quite close to the wall, and the 
two sat down beneath the shade of a great 
tree. Father Palemon, listening eagerly, uncon- 
sciously overheard the following conversation: 

“| should like to take you inside the abbey 
wall, but of course that is impossible, as no 
woman is allowed to enter the grounds. So 
we shall rest here awhile. I find that the 
walk tires me more than it once did, and this 
tree has become a sort of outside shrine to 
me on my pilgrimages.” 

“ Do you come often ?” 

“Oh, yes. When we have visitors, I am 
appointed their guide, probably because I 
feel more interest in the place than any one 
else. If they are men, I take them over the 
grounds inside; and if they are women, I 
bring them thus far and try to describe the 
rest.” 

“ As you will do for me now ?” 

“‘No; I am not in the mood for describing. 
Even when I am, my description always dis- 
appoints me, How is one to describe such 
human beings as these monks? Sometimes, 
during the long summer days, I walk over 
here alone and lie for hours under this tree, 
until the influences of the place have com- 
pletely possessed me and I feel wrought up 
to the point of description. The sensation of 
a chill comes over me. Look up at these 
Kentucky skies! You have never seen them 
before. Are there any more delicate and 
tender? Well, at such times, where they 
bend over this abbey, they look as hard and 
cold as a sky of Landseer’s. The sun seems 
no longer to warm the pale cross on the 
spire yonder, the great drifting white clouds 
send a shiver through me as though uplifted 
snowbanks were passing over my head. | 
fancy that if I were to go inside I should see 
the white butterflies dropping down dead from 
the petals of the white roses, finding them stiff 
with frost, and that the white rabbits would 
be limping trembling through the frozen 
grass, like the hare in ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’ 
Everything becomes cold to me—cold, cold, 
cold! The bleak and rugged old monks 
themselves, in their hoary cowls, turn to per- 
sonifications of perpetual winter; and if. 
were in the chapel, I should expect to meet 
in one of them Keats’s very beadsman,— 
patient, holy man, meager, wan,— whose 
fingers were numb while he told his rosary, 
and his breath frosted as it took flight for 
heaven. Ugh! I am cold now. My blood 
must be getting very thin.” 
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“T do not discover thinness of blood in 
your description so much as a poetic imagi- 
nation.” 

“ At least the impression is a powerful one. 
I have watched these old monks closely. 
Whether it is from the weakness of vigils and 
fasts or from positive cold, they all tremble — 
perpetually tremble. I fancy that their souls 
shiver as well. Are not their cowls the grave- 
clothes of a death in life ?” 

“You seem to forget, Austin, that faith 
warms them.” 

“ By extinguishing the fires of nature! Why 
should not faith and nature grow strong to- 
gether? I have spent my life on the hill-side 
back yonder, as you know, and | have had 
leisure enough for studying these monks, I 
have tried to do them justice. At different 
times I have almost lived with St. Benedict 
at Subiaco, and St. Patrick on the mountain, 
and St. Anthony in the desert, and St. Thomas 
in the cell. I understand and value all the 
elements of truth and beauty in the lives of 
the ancient solitaries. But they all belong so 
inalienably to the past. We have outgrown 
the ideals of antiquity. How can a man now 
look upon his body as his evil tenement of 
flesh ? How can he believe that he approaches 
sainthood by destroying his manhood? The 
highest type of personal holiness is said to be 
attained in the cloister, That is not true. The 
highest type of personal holiness is to be at- 
tained in the thick of all the world’s tempta- 
tions. Then it becomes sublime. It seems to 
me that all the heroisms worth speaking of 
nowadays are active, not meditative. But 
why should I say this to you, who as much 
as any one else have taught me to think thus 
— I who myself am able to do nothing? But 
though I can do nothing, I can at least look 
down upon the monastic ideal of life as an 
empty dead husk, into which no man with 
the largest ideas of duty will ever compress 
his powers. Even granting that it develops 
personal holiness, this itself is but one element 
in the perfect character, and not even the 
greatest one.” 

“‘ But do you suppose that all these monks 
have deliberately and freely chosen their voca- 
tion ? You know perfectly well that often there 
are almost overwhelming motives impelling 
men and women to hide themselves away from 
the world—from its sorrows, its dangers, its 
temptations.” 

“You are at least orthodox. I know that 
such motives exist, but are they sufficient ? 
Of course there was a time when the cloister 
was a refuge from dangers. Certainly that is 
not true in this country now. And as for the 
sorrows and temptations, I say that they must 
be met in the world. There is no sorrow defal/- 
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ing a man in the world that he should not 
dear in the world — bear it as well for the sake 
of his own character as for the sake of helping 
others who suffer like him, ‘his way lie moral 
heroism and martyrdom. This way, even, lies 
the utmost self-sacrifice, if one will only try 
to see it. No, I have but little sympathy with 
such cases. The only kind of monk who has 
all my sympathy is the one that is pro- 
duced by early training and education. ‘Take 
a boy whose nature has nothing in common 
with the scourge and the cell. Immure him. 
Never let him get from beneath the shadow 
of convent walls or away from the sound of 
masses and the waving of crucifixes. Bend 
him, train him, break him, until he turns monk 
despite nature’s purposes, and ceases to be a 
man without becoming a saint. I have sym- 
pathy for Aim. Sympathy! I do not know of 
any violation of the law of personal liberty 
that gives me so much positive suffering.” 

“But why suffer over imaginary cases ? 
Such constraint belongs to the past.” 

“On the contrary, it is just such an in- 
stance of constraint that has colored all my 
thoughts of this abbey. It is this that has 
led me to haunt the place for years from a 
sort of sad fascination. Men find their way to 
this valley from the remotest parts of the 
world, No one knows from what inward or 
outward stress they come. They are hidden 
away here and their secret histories are buried 
with them. But the history of one of these 
fathers is known, for he has grown up here 
under the shadow of these monastery walls. 
You may think the story one of medieval 
flavor, but I believe its counterpart will here 
and there be found as long as monasteries rise 
and human beings fall. 

“ He was anillegitimate child. Who his father 
was, no one ever so much as suspected. When 
his mother died he was left a homeless waif 
in one of the Kentucky towns. But some in- 
visible eye was upon him. He was soon after- 
wards brought to the boarding-school for poor 
boys which is taught by the Trappist fathers 
here. Perhaps this was done by his father, 
who wished to get him safely out of the world. 
Well, he has never left this valley since then. 
The fathers have been his only friends and ad- 
visers. He has never looked on the face of a 
woman since he looked into his mother’s 
when a child. He knows no more of the 
modern world — except what the various es- 
tablishments connected with the abbey have 
taught him —than the most ancient hermit. 
While he was in the Trappist school, dur- 
ing afternoons and vacations he worked in 
the monastery fields with the lay brothers. 
With them he ate and slept. When his edu- 
cation was finished he became a lay brother 
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himself. But amidst such influences the rest 
of the story is foreseen; in a few years he 
put on the brown robe and leathern girdle 
of a brother of the,order, and last year he took 
final vows, and now wears the white cowl and 
black scapular of a priest.” 

“ But if he has never known any other life, 
he, most of all, should be contented with this. 
It seems to me that it would be much harder 
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bind him until death. My father knew his 
mother and says that he is much like her — an 
impulsive, passionate, trustful, beautiful crea- 
ture, with the voice of aseraph. Father Pale- 
mon himself has the richest voice in the monks’ 
choir. Ah,to hear him, in the dark chapel, sing 
the Salve Regina’ The others seem to moder- 
ate their own voices, that his may rise clear and 
uncommingled to the vaulted roof. But I be- 
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to have known human life and then renounce 
it.” 

“That is because you are used to dwell upon 
the good, and strive to better the evil. No; 
I do not believe that he is happy. I do not be- 
lieve nature is ever thwarted without suffering, 
and nature in him never cried out for the monk- 
ish life, but against it. His first experience 
with the rigors of its discipline proved nearly 
fatal. He was prostrated with long illness. 
Only by special indulgence in food and drink 
was his health restored. His system even now 
is not inured to the cruel exactions of his order. 
You see, I -have known him for years, I was 
first attracted to him as a lonely little fellow 
with the sad lay brothers in the fields, As I 
would pass sometimes, he would eye me with 
all a boy’s unconscious appeal for the young 
and for companionship. I have often gone into 
the abbey since then, to watch and study him. 
He works with a terrible, pent-up energy. I 
know his type among the young Kentuckians, 
They make poor monks. ‘Time and again they 
have come here to join the order. But all have 
soon fallen away. Only Father Palemon has 
ever persevered to the taking of the vows that 
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lieve that it is only the music he feels. He puts 
passion and an outcry for human sympathy 
into every note. Do you wonder that I feel so 
strongly drawn towards him? I can give you 
no idea of his appearance. I shall show you his 
photograph, but that will not do it. I have 
often imagined you two together by the very 
law of contrast. I think of you at home in New 
York City, with your charities, your missions, 
your energetic, untiring beneficence. You 
stand at one extreme. Then I think of him 
at the other — doing nothing, shut up in this 
valley, spending his magnificent manhood in 
a never-changing, never-ending routine of 
sterile vigils and fasts and prayers. Oh, we 
should change places, he and I! I should be in 
there and he out here. He should be lying here 
by your side, looking up into your face, lov- 
ing you as I have loved you, and winning 
you as I never can. O Madeline, Madeline, 
Madeline!” 

The rapid, 
ceased. 

In the deep stillness that followed, Father 
Palemon heard the sound of a low sob and 


broken utterance suddenly 


a groan. 




















He had sat all this time riven to the spot, 
and as though turned into stone. He had 
hardly breathed. A bright lizard gliding from 
out a crevice in the wall had sunned itself in 
a little rift of sunshine between his feet. A bee 
from the honeysuckles had lighted unnoticed 
upon his hand. All sounds had died away 
from his ears, which were strained to catch 
the last echoes of these strange voices from 
another world. Now all at once across the 
gardens came the stroke of a bell summoning 
to instant prayer. Why had it suddenly grown 
so loud and terrible? He started up. He for- 
got all priestly gravity and ran — fairly ran, 
headlong and in a straight course, heedless 
of the tender plants that were being crushed 
beneath his feet. From another part of the 
garden an aged brother, his eye attracted by 
the sunlight glancing ona bright moving object, 
paused while training a grape-vine and watched 
with amazement the disorderly figure as it fled. 
As he ran on, the skirts of his cowl, which he 
had forgotten to tie up, came down. When 
at last he reached the door of the chapel and 
stooped to unroll them, he discovered that 
they had been draggled over the dirt and 
stained against the bruised weeds until they 
were hardly recognizable as having once been 
spotless white. A pang of shame and alarm 
went through him. 


Ill. 


Every morning the entire Trappist brother- 
hood meetin a large room for public confession 
and accusation. High at one end sits the ven- 
erable abbot ; beside him, but lower, the prior ; 
while the fathers in white and the brothers in 
brown range themselves on benches placed 
against the wall on each side. It was near the 
close of this impressive ceremony that Father 
Palemon arose and, pushing the hood far 
back from his face, looked sorrowfully around 
upon the amazed company. A thrill of the 
tenderest sympathy shot through them. He 
was the youngest by far of their number and 
likeliest therefore to go astray; but never had 
any one found cause to accuse him, and never 
had he condemned himself. Many a head 
wearing its winter of age and worldly scars had 
been lifted in that sacred audience-chamber 
of the soul confessing to secret sin. But not 
he. So awful a thing is it for a father to 
accuse himself, that in utter self-abasement his 
brethren throw themselves prone to the floor 
when herises. It was over the prostrate forms 
of his brethren that Father Palemon now 
stood up erect, alone. Unearthly spectacle ! 
He began his confession. Inthe hushed silence 
of the great bare chamber his voice awoke 
such echoes as might have terrified the soul 
Vor. XXXVI.—95. 
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had one gone into a vast vault and harangued 
the shrouded dead. But he went on, spar- 
ing not himselfand laying bare his whole sin — 
the yielding to weariness in the garden; the list- 
ening to the conversation; most of all, the har- 
boring of strange doubts and desires since then. 
Never before had the word “ woman” been 
breathed at this confessional of devoted celi- 
bates. More than one hooded, faded cheek 
blushed secret crimson at the sound. The cir- 
cumstances attending Father Palemon’s temp- 
tation invested it with an ancient horror. The 
scene, a garden; the tempter, a woman. It 
was like some modern Adam confessing his 
fall. 

His penance was severe. Fora week he was 
not to leave his cell, except at brief seasons 
of permission. Every morning he must scourge 
himself on his naked back until the blood 
came. Every noon he must go about the re- 
fectory on his knees, begging his portion of 
daily bread, morsel by morsel, from his breth- 
ren, and must eat it sitting before them on the 
floor. This repast was reduced in quantity a 
half. An aged deaf monk took his place in 
the garden. 

His week of penance over, Father Palemon 
came forth too much weakened to do heavy 
work, and was sent to relieve one of the 
fathers in the school. Educated there himself, 
he had often before this taught its round of 
familiar duties. ‘The school is situated outside 
the abbey wall on ahill-side several hundred 
yards away. Between it and the abbey winds 
the road which enters the valley above and 
goes out below, connecting two country high- 
ways. Where it passes the abbey it offers slip- 
pery, unsafe footing on account of a shelving 
bed of rock which rises on each side as a 
steep embankment, and is kept moist by over- 
hanging trees and by a small stream that issues 
from the road-side and spreads out over the 
whole pass. The fathers are commanded to 
cross this road at a quick gait, the hood drawn 
completely over the face, and the eyes bent on 
the ground. 

One sultry afternoon, a few days later, Fa- 
ther Palemon had sent away his little group 
of pious pupils, and seated himself to finish 
his work. The look of unawakened innocence 
had vanished from his eyes. They were full 
of thought and sorrow. A little while and, 
as though weighed down with heaviness, his 
head sank upon his arms, which were crossed 
over the desk. But he soon lifted it quickly, 
and with alarm. One of the violent storms 
which gather and pass so quickly in the Ken- 
tucky skies was rushing on from the south. 
The shock of distant thunder sent a tremor 
through the building. He walked to the win- 
dow and stood for a moment watching the 
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rolling edge of the low storm-cloud with its 
plumes of white and gray and ominous dun- 
green colors. Suddenly his eyes were drawn 
to the road below. Around a bend a horse 
came running at full speed, uncontrolled by 
the rider. He clasped his hands and breathed 
a prayer. Just ahead was the slippery, dan- 
gerous footing. Another moment and horse 
and rider disappeared behind the embank- 
ment. Then the horse reappeared on the 
other side, without saddle or rider, rushing 
away like a forerunner of the tempest. 

He ran down. When he reached the spot 
he saw lying on the road-side the form of a 
woman — the creature whom his priestly vows 
forbade him ever to approach. Her face was 
upturned, but hidden under a great wave 
of her long, loosened, brown hair. He knelt 
down and, lifting the hair aside, gazed down 
into it. 

“ Ave Maria /— Mother of God!” The 
disjointed exclamations were instinctive. The 
first sight of beautiful womanhood had in- 
stantly lifted his thought to the utmost 
height of holy associations. Indeed, no sweet 
face had he ever looked on but the Virgin’s 
picture. Many a time in the last few years 
had he, in moments of restlessness, drawn 
near and studied it with a sudden rush of in- 
definable tenderness and longing. But beauty, 
such as this seemed to him, he had never 
dreamed of. He bent over it, reverential, 
well-nigh awe-stricken. Then as naturally as 
the disciple John might have succored Mary, 
finding her wounded and fainting by the way- 
side, he took the unconscious sufferer in his 
arms and bore her to the school-room for 
refuge from the bursting storm. There he 
quickly stripped himself of his great soft cowl, 
and, spreading it on the bare floor, laid her on 
it, and with cold water and his coarse monk’s- 
handkerchief bathed away the blood that 
flowed from a little wound on her temple. 

A few moments and she opened her eyes. 
He was bending close over her, and his voice 
sounded as sweet and sorrowful as a vesper 
bell: 

“Do you suffer? Are you much hurt? 
Your horse must have fallen among the rocks. 
The girth was broken.” 

She sat up bewildered and replied slowly: 

“T think I am only stunned. — Yes, my 
horse fell.—I was hurrying home out of 
the storm.— He took fright at something 
and I lost control of him. What place is 
this?” 

“ This is the school of the abbey. The road 
passes just below. I was standing at the win- 
dow when your horse ran past, and I brought 
you here.” 

“T must go home at once. They will be 
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anxious about me. I am visiting at a place 
not more than a mile away.” 

He shook his head and pointed to the win- 
dow. A sudden gray blur of rain had effaced 
the landscape. The wind shook the building. 

“You must remain here until the storm is 
over. It will last but a little while.” 

During this conversation she had been sit- 
ting on the white cowl, and he, with the frank- 
ness of a wondering, innocent child, had 
been kneeling quite close beside her. Now 
she got up and walked to one of the windows, 
looking out upon the storm, while he retired 
to another window at the opposite end of the 
room. What was the tempest-swept hill outside 
to the wild, swift play of emotions in him? A 
complete revulsion of feeling quickly succeeded 
his first mood. What if she was more beauti- 
ful — far more beautiful — than the sweet Vir- 
gin’s picture in the abbey? She was a devil, 
a beautiful devil. Her eyes, her hair, which 
had blown against his face and around his 
neck, were the Devil’s implements; her form, 
which he had clasped in his arms, was the 
Devil’s subtlest hiding-place. She had brought 
sin into the world. She had been the curse 
of man ever since. She had tempted St. An- 
thony. She had ruined many a saint, sent many 
a soul to purgatory, many asoul to hell. Per- 
haps she was trying to send Ais soul to hell 
now —now while he was alone with her and 
under her influence. It was this same woman 
who had broken into the peace of his life two 
weeks before, for he had instantly recognized 
the voice as the one that he had heard in the 
garden and that had been the cause of his se- 
vere penance. Amidst all his scourgings, fasts, 
and prayers that voice had never left him. It 
made him ache to think of what penance he 
must now do again on her account; and with 
a sudden impulse he walked across the room, 
and, standing before her with arms folded 
across his breast, said in a voice of the sim- 
plest sorrow : 

“Why have you crossed my pathway, thus 
to tempt me ?” 

She looked at him with eyes that were 
calm but full of natural surprise. 

“T do not understand how I have tempted 

ou.” 
a You tempt me to believe that woman is 
not the devil she is.” 

She was silent with confusion. The whole 
train of his thought was unknown to her. It 
was difficult, bewildering. A trivial answer 
was out of the question, for he hung upon 
her expected reply with a look of pitiable 
eagerness, She took refuge in the didactic. 

“T have nothing to say about the nature 
of woman. It is vague, contradictory; it is 
anything, everything. But I can speak to 























you of the lives of women: that is a definite 
subject. Some women may be what you call 
devils. But some are not. I thought that you 
recognized the existence of saintly women 
within the memories and the present pale of 
your church.” 

“True. It is the women of the world who 
are the devils.” 

“You know so well the women of the 
world ?” 

“T have been taught. I have been taught 
that if Satan were to appear to me on my 
right hand and a beautiful woman of the 
world on my left, I should flee to Satan from 
the arms of my greater enemy. You tempt 
me to believe that this is not true — to believe 
that the fathers have lied to me. You tempt 
me to believe that Satan would not dare to 
appear in your presence. Is it because you 
are yourself a devil that you tempt me thus?” 

“Should you ask me? I am a woman of 
the world. I[ live in a city of more than a 
million souls—in the company of thousands of 
these women-devils. I see hundreds of them 
daily. I may be one myself. If you think I 
am a devil, you ought not to ask me to tell 
you the truth. You should not listen to me 
or believe me.” 

She felt the cruelty of all this. It was like 
replying logically to a child who had ear- 
nestly asked to be told something that might 
wreck its faith and happiness. 

The storm was passing. In a few minutes 
this strange interview would end: he back 
to his cell again; she back to the world. 
Already it had its deep influence over them 
both. She, more than he, felt its almost 
tragical gravity, and was touched by its pathos. 
These two young human souls, true and pure, 
crossing each other’s pathway in life thus 
strangely, now looked into each other’s eyes, 
as two travelers from opposite sides of the 
world meet and salute and pass in the midst 
of the desert. 

“JT shall believe whatever you tell me,” he 
said with tremulous eagerness. 

The occasion lifted her ever-serious nature 
to the extraordinary ; and trying to cast the 
truth that she wished to teach into the mold 
which would be most familiar to him, she re- 
plied : 

“Do you know who are most like you 
monks in consecration of life? It is the 
women—the good women of the world. What 
are your great vows? Are they not poverty, la- 
bor, self-denial, chastity, prayer? Well, there 
is not one of these but is kept in the hearts 
of good women. Only, you monks keep your 
vows for your own sakes, while women keep 
them as well for the sakes of others. For the 
sake of others they live and die poor. Some- 
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times they even starve. You never do that, 
They work for others as you have never 
worked; they pray for others as you have 
never prayed. In sickness and weariness, day 
and night, they deny themselves and sacrifice 
themselves for others as you have never done 
—never can do, You keep yourselves pure. 
They keep themselves pure and make others 
pure. If you are the best examples of personal 
holiness that may be found in the world apart 
from temptation, they are the higher types of 
it maintained amidst temptations that never 
cease. You are content to pray for the world, 
they also work for it. If you wish to see, in 
the most nearly perfect form that is ever at- 
tained in this world, love and sympathy and 
forgiveness; if you wish to find vigils and pa- 
tience and charity — go to the good women 
of the world. They are all through the world, 
of which you know nothing —in homes, and 
schools, and hospitals; with the old, the suf- 
fering, the dying. Sometimes they are cling- 
ing to the thankless, the dissolute, the cruel; 
sometimes they are ministering to the weary, 
the heart-broken, the deserted. No, no! 
Some women may be what you call them, 
devils—” 

She blushed all at once with recollection of 
her earnestness. It was the almost elemental 
simplicity of her listener that had betrayed 
her into it. Meantime, as she had spoken, his 
quickly changing mood had regained its first 
pitch. She seemed to rise higher — to be ar- 
raigning him and his ideals of duty. In his own 
sight he seemed to grow smaller, shrink up, 
become despicable; and when she suddenly 
ceased speaking, he lifted his eyes to her, alas! 
too plainly now betraying his heart. 

“And you are one of these good wom- 
en?” 

“T have nothing to say of myself; I spoke 
of others. I may be a devil.” 

For an instant through the scattering clouds 
the sunlight had fallen through the window, 
lighting up her head as with a halo. It fell 
upon the cowl also, which lay on the floor like 
a luminous heap. She went to it, and, lifting it, 
said to him: 

“ Will you leave me alone now ? They must 
pass here soon looking for me. I shall see them 
from the window. I do not know what should 
have happened to me but for your kindness. 
And I can only thank you very gratefully.” 

He took the hand that she gave him in both 
of his, and held it closely awhile as his eyes 
rested long and intently upon her face. Then 
quickly muffling up his own in the folds of his 
cowl, he turned away and left the room. She 
watched him disappear behind the embank- 
ment below and then reappear on the oppo- 
site side, striding rapidly towards the abbey. 
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IV. 


ALL that night the two aged monks whose 
cells were one on each side of Father Pale- 
mon’s heard him tossing in his sleep. At 
the open confessional next morning he did 
not accuse himself. The events of the day 
before were known to none, There were in 
that room but two that could have testified 
against him. One was Father Palemon him- 
self; the other was a small dark red spot 
on the white bosom of his cowl, just by 
his heart. It was a blood-stain from the 
wounded head that had lain on his breast. 
All through the dread examination and the 
confessions Father Palemon sat motionless, 
his face shadowed by his hood, his arms 
crossed over his bosom, hiding this scarlet 
stain. What nameless foreboding had blanched 
his cheek when he first beheld it ? It seemed 
to be a dead weight over his heart, as those 
earth-stains on the hem had begun to clog his 
feet. 

All day he went the round of his familiar 
duties faultlessly but absently. Without heed- 
ing his own voice, he sang the difficult ancient 
offices of the Church in a full volume of tone, 
that was heard above all the rich unison of the 
unerring choir. When, at twilight, he lay down 
on his hard narrow bed, with the leathern 
cincture about his gaunt waist, he seemed 
girt for some lonely spiritual conflict of the 
midnight hours. Once in the sad tumult 
of his dreams his outstretched arms struck 
sharply against some object and he awoke: 
it was the crucifix that hung against the bare 
wall at his head. He sat up. The bell of the 
monastery tolled 12. A new day was be- 
ginning. A new day for him? In two hours 
he would set his feet, as evermore, in the 
small circle of ancient monastic exactions. 
Already the westering moon poured its light 
through the Jong windows of the abbey and 
flooded his cell. He arose softly and walked 
to the open casement, looking out upon the 
southern summer midnight. Beneath the win- 
dow lay the garden of flowers. Countless white 
roses, as though censers swung by unseen 
hands, waved up to him their sweet incense. 
Some dreaming bird awoke its happy mate 
with a note prophetic of the coming dawn. 
From the bosom of the stream below, white 
trailing shapes rose ethereal through the moon- 
lit air and floated down the valley as if jour- 
neying outward to some mysterious bourn. 
On the dim horizon stood the domes of the 
forest trees, marking the limits of the valley — 
the boundary of his life. He pressed his hot 
head against the cold casement and groaned 
aloud, seeming to himself, in his tumultuous 
state, the only thing that did not belong to 
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the calm and holy beauty of the scene. Dis- 
turbed by the sound, an old monk sleeping a 
few feet distant turned in his cell and prayed 
aloud : 

“ Seigneur! Seigneur! Oubliez la faiblesse 
de ma jeunesse! Vive Jésus! Vive la Croix!” 

The prayer smote him like a warning. Con- 
science was still torturing this old man —tor- 
turing him even in his dreams on account of 
the sinful fevers that had burned up within him 
half a century ago. On the very verge of the 
grave he was uplifting his hands to implore 
forgiveness for the errors of his youth. Ah! and 
those other graves in the quiet cemetery garth 
below — the white-cowled dust of his brethren, 
moldering till the resurrection morn. They, 
too, had been sorely tempted — had struggled 
and prevailed, and now reigned as saints in 
heaven, whence they looked sorrowfully and 
reproachfully down upon him, and upon their 
sinful heaps of mortal dust, which had so foiled 
and clogged and baffled the immortal spirit. 

Miserably, piteously, he wrestled with him- 
self. Even conscience was divided in twain 
and fought madly on both sides. His whole 
training had left him obedient to ideas of 
duty. To be told what to do always had 
been for him to do it. But hitherto his teach- 
ers had been the fathers. Lately two others 
had appeared —a man and a woman of the 
world, who had spoken of life and of duty as 
he had never thought of them. The pale dark 
hunchback, whom he had often seen haunting 
the monastery grounds and hovering around 
him at his work, had unconsciously drawn 
aside for him the curtains of the world and a 
man’s nobler part in it. The woman, whom 
he had addressed as a devil, had come in his 
eyes to be an angel. Both had made him 
blush for his barren life, his inactivity. Both 
had shown him which way duty lay, 

Duty? Ah! it was not duty. It was the 
woman, the woman! The old tempter! It was 
the sinful passion of love that he was respond- 
ing to; it was the recollection of that sweet 
face against which his heart had beat — of the 
helpless form that he had borne in his arms. 
Duty or love, he could not separate them. The 
great world, on the boundaries of which he 
wished to set his feet, was a dark, formless, un- 
imaginable thing, and only the light from the 
woman’s face streamed across to him and 
beckoned him on. It was she who made his 
priestly life wretched — made even the wear- 
ing of his cowl an act of hypocrisy that was 
the last insult to Heaven. Better anything 
than this. Better the renunciation of his sacred 
calling, though it should bring him the loss 
of earthly peace and eternal pardon. 

The clock struck half-past 1. He turned 
back to his cell. The ghastly beams of the 




















setting moon suffused it with the pallor of a 
death-scene. God in heaven! The death- 
scene was there —the crucifixion! The sight 
pierced him afresh with the sharpest sorrow, 
and taking the crucifix down, he fell upon his 
knees and covered it with his kisses and his 
tears. There was the wound in the side, there 
were the drops of blood and the thorns on 
the brow, and the Divine face still serene and 
victorious in the last agony of self-renunciation. 
Self-renunciation | 

“ Lord, is it true that I cannot live to Thee 
alone? — And Thou didst sacrifice Thyself 
to the utmost for me! — Consider me, how 
I am made! — Have mercy, have mercy! If 
I sin, be Thou my witness that I do not know 
it!— Thou, too, didst love her well enough 
to die for her!” 

In that hour, when he touched the highest 
point that nature ever enabled him to attain, 
Father Palemon, looking into his conscience 
and into the Divine face, took his final reso- 
lution. He was still kneeling in steadfast con- 
templation of the cross when the moon with- 
drew its last ray and over it there rushed a 
sudden chill and darkness, He was still im- 
movable before it when, at the resounding 
clangor of the bell, all the spectral figures of 
his brethren started up from their couches like 
ghosts from their graves, and in a long, shad- 
owy line wound noiselessly downward into 
the gloom of the chapel, to begin the service 
of matins and lauds. 


Vv. 


He did not return with them when at the 
close of day they wound upward again to their 
solemn sleep. He slipped unseen into the 
windings of a secret passage-way, and hasten- 
ing to the reception-room of the abbey sent 
for the abbot. 

It was a great bare room. A rough table 
and two plain chairs in the middle were the 
only furniture. Over the table there swung 
from the high ceiling a single low, lurid point 
of light, that failed to reach the shadows of 
the recesses. The few poor pictures of saints 
and martyrs on the walls were muffled in 
gloom. The air was dank and noisome, and 
the silence was that of a vault. 

Standing half in light and half in darkness, 
Father Palemon awaited the coming of his 
august superior. It was an awful scene. His 
face grew whiter than his cowl, and he trem- 
bled till he was ready to sink to the floor. A 
few moments, and through the dim doorway 
there softly glided in the figure of the aged 
abbot, like a presence rather felt than seen. 
He advanced to the little zone of light, the 
iron keys clanking at his girdle, his delicate 
fingers interlaced across his breast, his gray 
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eyes filled with a look of mild surprise and 
displeasure. 

“You have disturbed me in my rest and 
meditations. The occasion must be extraordi- 
nary. Speak! Be brief!” 

“ The occasion és extraordinary. I shall be 
brief. Father Abbot, I made a great mistake 
in ever becoming a monk. Nature has not 
fitted me for such a life. I do not any longer 
believe that it is my duty to live it. I have 
disturbed your repose only to ask you to 
receive the renunciation of my priestly vows 
and to take back my cowl: I will never put 
it on again.” 

As he spoke he took off his cowl and laid 
it on the table between them, showing that 
he wore a dark suit of citizen’s clothes be- 
neath. 

Under the flickering spark the face of the 
abbot had at first flushed with anger and 
then grown ashen with vague, formless terror. 
He pushed the hood back from his head and 
pressed his fingers together until the jeweled 
ring cut into the flesh. 

“ You are a priest of God, consecrated for 
life. Consider the sin and folly of what you 
say. You have made no mistake. It would 
be too late to correct it, if you had.” 

“ T shall do what I can to correct it as soon 
as possible. I shall leave the monastery to- 
night.” 

“ To-night you confess what has led you to 
harbor this suggestion of Satan. To-night I 
forgive you. To-night you sleep once more at 
peace with the world and your own soul. Be- 
gin! Tell me everything that has happened — 
everything!” 

“It were better untold. It could only pain 
— only shock you.” 

“Ha! You say this to me, who stand to 
you in God’s stead ?” 

“Father Abbot, it is enough that Heaven 
should know my recent struggles and my 
present purposes. It does know them.” 

“ And it has not smitten you? Itis merci- 
ful.” 

“ It is also just.” 

“ Then do not deny the justice you receive. 
Did you not give yourself up to my guidance 
as a sheep to a shepherd? Am I not to 
watch near you in danger and lead you back 
when astray? Do you notrealize that I may 
not make light of the souls committed to my 
charge, as my own soul shall be called into 
judgment at thelast day ? Am I to be pushed 
aside —made naught of — at such a moment 
as this ?” 

Thus urged, Father Palemon told all that 
had recently befallen him, adding these words: 

“ Therefore I am going — going now. I 
cannot expect your approval: that pains me. 
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But have I nota claim upon your sympathy ? 
You are an old man, Father Abbot. You are 
nearer heaven than this earth. But you have 
been young; and I ask you, is there not in 
the past of your own buried life the memory 
of some one for whom you would have risked 
even the peace and pardon of yourown soul ?” 

The abbot threw up his hands with a gest- 
ure of sudden anguish, and turned away into 
the shadowy distances of the room. 

When he emerged again, he came up close 
to Father Palemon in the deepest agitation. 

“TI tell you this purpose of yours is a sug- 
gestion of the Evil Spirit. Break it against 
the true rock of the Church. You should 
have spoken sooner. Duty, honor, gratitude, 
should have made you speak. Then I could 
have made this burden lighter for you. But, 
heavy as it is, it will pass. You suffer now, 
but it will pass, and you will be at peace again 
— at perfect peace again.” 

“ Never! Never again at peace here! My 
place is in the world. Conscience tells me 
that. Besides, have I not told you, Father 
Abbot, that I love her, that I think of her 
day and night ? Then Iam no priest. There 
is nothing left for me but to go out into the 
world.” 

“The world! What do you know of the 
world? If I could sum up human life to you 
in an instant of time, I might make you un- 
derstand into what sorrow this caprice of rest- 
lessness and passion is hurrying you.” 

All sweetness had forsaken the countenance 
of the aged shepherd. His tones rung hoarse 
and hollow, and the muscles of his face 
twitched and quivered as he went on: 

“ Reflect upon the tranquil life that you have 
spent here, preparing your soul for immortal- 
ity. All your training has been for the soli- 
tude of the cloister. All your enemies: have 
been only the spiritual foes of your own nature. 
You say that you are not fitted for this life. 
Are you then prepared for a life in the world? 
Foolish, foolish boy! You exchange the ter- 
restrial solitude of heaven for the battle-field 
of hell. Its coarse, foul atmosphere will stifle 
and contaminate you. It has problemsthat you 
have not been taught to solve. It has shocks 
that you would never withstand. I see you in 
the world? Never, never! See youin the midst 
of its din and sweat of weariness, its lying and 
dishonor ? You say that you love this woman. 
Heaven forgive you this sin! You would fol- 
low her. Do you not know that you may be 
deluded, trifled with, disappointed ? She may 
love another. Ah! you are a child —a sim- 
ple child!” 

“ Father Abbot, it is time that I were becom- 
ing a man.” 

But the abbot did not hear or pause, 
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borne on now by a torrent of ungovernable 
feelings : 

“Your parents committed a great sin.” 
He suddenly lifted the cross from his bosom 
to his lips, which moved rapidly for an instant 
in silent prayer. “ It has never been counted 
against you here, as it will never be laid to 
your charge in heaven. But the world will 
count it against you. It will make you feel 
its jeers and scorn. You have no father,” — 
again he bent over and passionately kissed 
his cross,—“ you have no name. You are 
an illegitimate child. There is no place for 
you in the world—in the world that takes 
no note of sin unless it is discovered. I warn 
you——I warn you by all the years of my 
own experience, and by all the sacred obliga- 
tions of your holy order, against this fatal 
step.” 

“ Though it be fatal, I must and will take 
it.” 

“JT implore you!—God in heaven, dost 
thou punish me thus?—See! I am an old 
man. I have but a few years to live. You 
are the only tie of human tenderness that 
binds me to my race, My heart is buried in 
yours. I have watched over you since you 
were brought here, a little child. I have 
nursed you through months of sickness. | 
have hastened the final assumption of your 
vows, that you might be safe within the fold. 
I have staid my last days on earth with the 
hope that when I am dead, as I soon shall 
be, you would perpetuate my spirit among 
your brethren, and in time come to be a 
shepherd among them, as I have been. Do 
not take this solace from me. The Church 
needs you—most of all needs you in this 
age and in this country. I have reared you 
within it that you might be glorified at last 
among the saints and martyrs. No,no! You 
will not go away!” 

“ Father Abbot, what better can I do than 
heed the will of Heaven in my own con- 
science ?” 

“T implore you!” 

“T must go.” 

“T warn you, I say.” 

“© my father! You only make more ter- 
rible the anguish of this moment. Bless me, 
and let me go in peace.” 

“ Bless you?” almost shrieked the abbot, 
starting back with horror, his features strangely 
drawn, his uplifted arms trembling, his whole 
body swaying. “ B/essyou? Dothis, and I will 
hurl upon you the awful curse of the everlast- 
ing Church!” 

As though stricken by the thunderbolt of 
his own imprecation, he fell into one of the 
chairs and buried his head in bis arms upon 
the table. Father Palemon had staggered 




















backward, as though the curse had struck him 
in the forehead. These final words he had 
never thought of — never foreseen. Fora mo- 
ment the silence of the great chamber was 
broken only by his own quick breathing and 
by the convulsive agitation of the abbot. 
Then with a rapid movement Father Palemon 
came forward, knelt, and kissed the hem of the 
abbot’s cowl, and turning away went out. 

Love —duty—the world; in those three 
words lie all the human, all the Divine, 
tragedy. 


vi. 


YEARS soon pass away in the life of a 
Trappist priest. 


For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


Another June came quickly into the lonely 
valley of the Abbey of Gethsemane. Again 
the same sweet monastery bells in the pur- 
ple twilights, and the same midnight masses. 
Monks were again at work in the gardens, 
their cowls well tied up with hempen cords, 
Monks were once more teaching the pious 
pupils in the school across the lane. All the 
gorgeous summer came and passed beyond the 
southern horizon, like a mortal vision of beauty 
never to return, There were few changes to 
note. Only the abbot seemed to have grown 
much feebler. His hand trembled visibly now 
as he lifted the crosier, and he walked less 
than of yore among his brethren while they 
busied themselves with the duties of the wan- 
ing autumn. But he was oftener seen pacing 
to and fro where the leaves fell sadly from 
the moaning choir of English elms. Or at 
times he would take a little footpath that led 
across the brown November fields, and, having 
gained a crest on the boundary of the valley, 
would stand looking far over the outward 
landscape into imaginary spaces, limitless and 
unexplored. 

But Father Palemon, where washe? Amidst 
what splendors of the great metropolis was he 
bursting Joy’s grape against his palate fine? 
What of his dreams of love and duty, and a 
larger, more modern stature of manhood ? 


LaTE one chill, cloud-hung afternoon in No- 
vember there came into the valley of Geth- 
semane the figure of a young man, He walked 
slowly along the road towards the abbey, with 
the air of one who is weary and forgetful of 
his surroundings. His head dropped heavily 
forward on his breast, and his empty hands 
hung listlessly down. At the iron gate of the 
porter’s lodge entrance was refused him; the 
abbey was locked in repose for the night. Urg- 
ing the importance of his seeing the abbot, he 
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was admitted. He erased a name from acard 
and on it wrote another, and waited for the in- 
terview. 

Again the same great dark room, lighted 
by a flickering spark. He did not stand half 
in light and half in shadow, but hid himself 
away in one of the darkest recesses, In a 
few moments the abbot entered, holding the 
card in his hand and speaking with tremulous 
haste : 

“Father Palemon’? —who wrote this 
name, ‘ Father Palemon’?” 

Out of the darkness came a low reply: 

“I wrote it.” 

“T do not know you.” 

“Tam Father Palemon.” 

The calm of a great sadness was in the 
abbot’s voice, as he replied musingly : 

“ There — zs —no— Father Palemon: he 
died long ago.” 

“QO my father! 
ceive me?” 

He started forward and came into the light. 
Alas! No; it was not Father Palemon. His 
long hair was unkempt and matted over his 
forehead ; his face pinched and old with suf- 
fering, and ashen gray except for the red spots 
on his cheeks. Deep shadows lay under his 
hollow eyes, which were blood-shot and rest- 
less and burning. 

“T have come back to lead the life of a 
monk. Will you receive me?” 

“Twice a monk, no monk. Receive you 
for what time? Until next June?” 

“ Until death.” 

“T have received you once already until 
death. How many times am I to receive you 
until death ?” 

“T beseech you do not contest in words 
with me. It is too much. I amill. I am in 
trouble.” 

He suddenly checked his passionate utter- 
ance, speaking slowly and with painful self- 
control : 

“T cannot endure now to tell you all that 
has befallen me since I went away. ‘The 
new life that I had begun in the world has 
come to an end, Father Abbot, she is dead. 
I have just buried her and my child in one 
grave. Since then the one desire I have had 
has been to return to this place. God forgive 
me! I have no heart now for the duties I had 
undertaken. I had not measured my strength 
against this calamity. It has left me power- 
less for good to any human creature. All 
my plans were wrecked when she died. My 
purposes have gone to pieces. There is no 
desire in me but for peace and solitude and 
prayer. All that I can do now is to hide my 
poor, broken, ineffectual life here, until by 
God's will, sooner or later, it is ended.” 


Is this the way you re- 
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“ You speak in the extremity of present suf- 
fering. You are young. Nearly all your life lies 
yet before you. In time Nature heals nearly 
all the wounds that she inflicts. In a few 
years this grief which now unmans you — 
which you think incurable — will wear itself 
out. You do not believe this. You think me 
cruel, But I speak the truth. Then you may 
be happy again — happier than you have ever 
been. Then the world will resume its hold 
upon you. If the duties of a man’s life have 
appealed to your conscience, as I believe they 
have, they will then appeal to it with greater 
power and draw you with a greater sense of 
their obligations. Moreover, you may love 
again—ah! Hush! Hear me through! You 
think this is more unfeeling still. But I must 
speak, and speak now. It is impossible to 
seclude you here against all temptation. Some 
day you may see another woman’s face — hear 
another woman’s voice. You may find your 
‘priestly vows intolerable again. Men who 
once break their holiest pledges for the sake 
of love will break them again, if they love 
again. No, no! If you were unfit for the 
life of a monk once, much more are you unfit 
now. Now that you are in the world, better 
to remain there.” 

“In Heaven’s name, will you deny me? I 
tell you that this is the only desire left to me. 
The world is as dead to me as though it never 
existed, because my heart is broken. You mis- 
understood me then. You misunderstand me 
now. Does experience count for nothing in 
preparing a man for the cloister?” 

“I did misunderstand you once: I thought 
that you were fitted for the life of a monk. I 
understand you now: I do not make the same 
mistake twice.” 

“This is the home of my childhood, and 
you turn me away ?” 

“You went away yourself, in the name of 
conscience and of your own passion.” 

“ This is the house of God, and you close 
its doors against me?” 

“You burst them open of your own self- 
will.” 

Hitherto the abbot had spoken for duty, for 
his church, for the inviolable sanctity of his or- 
der. Against these high claims all the pent-up 
tenderness of his heart had weighed as noth- 
ing. But now as the young man, having fixed 
a long look upon his face, turned silently away 
towards the door, with outstretched arms he 
tottered after him and cried out in broken 
tones: “Stop! Stop, I pray you! You are 
ill. You are free to remain here a guest. No 
one was ever refused shelter—O my God! 
what have I done?” 

Father Palemon had reeled and fallen 
fainting in the doorway. 
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In this life, from earliest childhood, we are 
trained by merciful degrees to brave its many 
sorrows. We begin with those of infancy, 
which, Heaven knows, at the time seem 
grievous enough to be borne. As we grow 
older we somehow also grow stronger, until 
through the discipline of many little sufferings 
we are enabled to bear up under those final 
avalanches of disaster that rush down upon 
us in maturer years. Even thus fortified, there 
are some of us on whom these fall only to 
overwhelm. 

But Father Palemon. Unnaturally shielded 
by the cloister up to that period of young 
manhood when feeling is deepest and forti- 
tude least, he had suddenly appeared upon 
the world’s stage only to enact one of the 
greatest scenes in the human tragedy — that 
scene wherein the perfect ecstasy of love by 
one swift mortal transition becomes the per- 
fect agony of loss. What wonder if he had stag- 
gered blindly, and if, trailing the habiliments 
of his sorrow, he had sought to return to the 
only place that was embalmed in his memory, 
as a peaceful haven for the shipwrecked ? 
But even this quiet port was denied him. 


Into the awful death-chamber of the ab- 
bey they bore him one midnight some weeks 
later. The tension of physical powers during 
the days of his suspense and suffering, fol- 
lowed by the shock of his rejection, had 
touched those former well-nigh fatal ravages 
that had prostrated him during the period of 
his austere novitiate. He was dying. The 
delirium of his fever had passed away, and 
with a clear, dark, sorrowful eye he watched 
them prepare for the last agony. 

On the bare floor of the death-chamber they 
sprinkled consecrated ashes in the form of a 
cross. Over these they scattered straw, and 
over the straw they drew a coarse serge cloth. 
This was his death-bed—a sign that in the 
last hour he was admitted once more to the 
fellowship of his order. From the low couch 
on which he lay he looked at it. Then he 
made a sign to the abbot, in the mute lan- 
guage of the brotherhood. The abbot re- 
peated it to one of the attendant fathers, who 
withdrew and soon returned, bringing a white 
cowl. Lifting aside the serge cloth, he spread 
the cowl over the blessed cinders and straw. 
Father Palemon’s request had been that he 
might die upon his cowl, and on this they now 
stretched his poor emaciated body, his cold 
feet just touching the old earth-stains upon 
its hem. He lay for a little while quite still, 
with closed eyes. Then he turned them upon 
the abbot and the monks who were kneeling 
in prayer around him, and said, in a voice of 
great and gentle dignity: 
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THE DEATH OF FATHER PALEMON,. 


“ My father — my brethren, have I your full small blood-stain now faint upon its bosom. 
forgiveness ?” Then he lay down again, pressing his cheek 

With sobs they bowed themselves around against it; and thus the second time a monk, 
him. After this he received the crucifix, ten- but even in death a lover, he breathed out his 
derly embracing it, and then lay still again, spirit with a faint whisper —“ Madeline!” 
as if awaiting death. But finally he turned And as he lay on the floor, so now he lies 
over on one side, and, raising himself on one in the dim cemetery garth outside, wrapped 
forearm, sought with the hand of the other from head to foot in his cowl, with its stains 
among the folds of his cowl until he found a on the hem and the bosom. 


James Lane Allen. 
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Ww EN softly mother earth is dreaming — sleeping, 
I question whence the fire-flies come, 

The moon says: “ Tears they are from stars that weeping 

Have lost the path which leads them home.” 


Eugene Ashton. 
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HE bird-fancier watches the bird 
in its haunts from a loving inter- 
est in its habits ; but the student 
spies it out for material for his 
note-book, for reference when 
he shall have killed it, stuffed 

it with tow or the like, and added it to his 

collection of stiffs or skins. 

The knowledge each gains differs as widely 
as his methods. The fancier recognizes the 
higher order of the scientist’s work and re- 
spects his use of the alphabet — possibly be- 
cause beyond him; but, though he may be a 
trifle awed that the simple bird of his love 1s 
considered worthy of it all, his appreciation 
and application of it ends there. 

In the great family of the Col/umbide the 
scientist finds the Columbine, Lopholemine, 
Turturine, Zenaidine, and more. These he 
breaks into subfamilies, varieties, and subvari- 
eties, until there are names for almost the indi- 
vidual specimens. But dropping to plain prose 
and the vernacular, he seems lost. He says 
pigeon and dove, it is true, but it is a distinc- 
tion without a difference. He plainly considers 
the terms synonymous. Thus the three most 
careful observers in America, Baird, Brewer, 
and Ridgeway, say, “the white-headed pig- 
eon,” and then refer to it as “this dove”; and 
“the Carolina dove,” with a period between, 
becomes “this pigeon,” and “the ground 
doves” “these pigeons.” But this is no new 
thing. A half century ago Bonaparte com- 
plained of the lack of system in the use of 
these, the commonly used names. “The name 
dove,” he said, “is applied to all the small 
pigeons, whilst the larger doves are known 
as pigeons, Even this distinction, however, 
does not seem to be agreed upon, as we 
find authors calling the larger species doves 
and the smaller ones pigeons, and sometimes 
applying both appellations to different ages 
and sexes of the same species.” 

This is all very abstruse and very absurd to 
the bird-lover. He recognizes a grand division 
of doves and pigeons for the entire family, and 
with the line of demarkation so distinctly 
drawn upon structural difference and natural 
habit that he cannot understand where there 
can be margin for doubt or uncertainty. This, 
of course, is because he knows only his one 
little way and cannot see beyond it. 

The word “dove” conveys to his mind the 
impression of a slender, delicately built bird, 
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timid and solitary by nature; monogamous in 
habit; its feet formed for grasping; its tail 
feathers long, graduated, and rounded; its 
roost upon a perch; its nest in trees or shrubs; 
and its wings so formed that it is incapable 
of extended flight. Its love is of mate, but for 
home, fond as it is of it, it knows only the 
present place of nesting and resting; in do- 
mestication it must be kept within bounds. 
The pigeon is altogether to the contrary. 
True, it is monogamous, but it is also gregari- 
ous, and never content unless in a crowd. Its 
foot is flat; its tail feathers short, of even length 
and cut straight across; and its roost and nest 
is, from choice, a broad, flat surface. Its love 
of mate is secondary to the love of place; and, 
once domiciled, it may be trusted with its 
liberty. The dove is shy and timid; but the 
pigeon —and the bird-lover will quote Willis — 


Alone of the feathered race 
Doth look unscared on the human face. 


But the fancier finds still another difference, 
and this to him is conclusive. The doves or 
the pigeons, in all of their several varieties, may 
be mated and the offspring are fertile ; but all 
his attempts to mate the pigeon and the dove 
are futile. 

The pigeon, except as it is made a thing of 
beauty or grotesqueness by the artist breeder, 
or is enlisted in man’s service or for his sport, 
holds but little to interest. But the dove at- 
tracts attention from the traditions and super- 
stitions by which we know of it through all 
the past, and because of its intelligence and 
its pretty, curious ways. 

The turtle-dove is the best known of the 
family. Of this there is the common ; the col- 
lared; across of the two which is nameless, 
although resembling neither and reproducing 
its own peculiarities ; and the white, which is a 
spot from the collared. 

The common is /a Zourterelle of Buffon. 
It is English, and although plentiful is not well 
known. Where other birds suffer from the 
harrier and the gunner, a superstition protects 
this. Every English lad knows that, “ Molest 
the turtle-dove or disturb its nest, and the death 
of the dearest will be sure before the year is 
done.” The plumage of /a Zourterelle is of a 
rich dark brown and black above; the under- 
feathering of reddish brown at the throat, 
shading to fawn beneath. The wing coverts 
are black, tipped with brown. The peculiar 
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TURTLE-DOVES AND RING-DOVE, 


marking is a patch of rich velvety, white-tipped 
black feathers at each side of the throat, but 
which do not appear until after the first molt. 

The collared turtle or laughing dove is usu- 
ally catalogued as the ring-dove, but this name 
belongs by right to the “ cushie doo,” or quest, 
the largest of the European doves. The col- 


lared turtle, despite its mournful note, is the in- 
teresting member of the family; and, with its 
presence indicative of good luck and pros- 
perity, it is a welcome guest everywhere, but 
especially among the middle and lower classes 
of Great Britain and Germany. Old mothers 
tell of it as a charm for illness if hung in the 
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patient’s presence, borne out by the fact that 
the bird, naturally sensitive to atmospheric 
influences, quickly succumbs to the close air 
of the sick-room, when it is said to have 
“ taken the disease.” If the patient recovers, 
the bird has the credit ; if death ensues, it was 
inevitable —“ nothing could have helped.” 








above and white beneath. The neck is encir- 
cled with a white-edged band of black feath- 
ers not quite meeting at the throat. Its cooing 
is peculiar in the sound being deep, prolonged, 
and followed by a full stop in which the bird 
makes a deep obeisance. The bird can be so 
trained that when spoken to, or when a stranger 


AUSTRALIAN CRESTED DOVE. 


But the dove has had its place as a curative 
agent. “ The eating of dove’s flesh,” says an 
old authority, “is of force against the plague, 
insomuch that they who make it their ordi- 
nary diet areseldom seized with pestilential dis- 
orders. Some commend it against the palsie, 
ortrembling; others, that it is of great use to 
them that have weak sight.” 

The collared turtle is of light fawn color 





enters its presence, it will coo its welcome and 
make its courtesy, than which nothing can ap- 
pear more absurd. This bird is very suscepti- 
ble to atmospheric changes, and in its actions 
will predict the approach of storms or of clear- 
ing weather before the barometer will show it. 
In the autumn, as the light lessens, the dove, 
and especially this variety, even if bred in cap- 
tivity, will become very uneasy, and if it can 
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WHITE-HEADED DOVE. 


gain its liberty it will disappear. No amount 
of domestication or training can make the sea- 
son of autumn migration other to it than a 
period of unrest and excitement. 

‘Gentle is that creature and pure,” wrote 
St. John Chrysostom of the dove; ample proof 
that the good man had taken the bird on trust. 
Had he been a close observer of the dove of 
the aviary, and the turtle-dove in particular, 
he would not have been favorably impressed 
with the “ dove-like disposition.” It is not 
only quarrelsome, but cruel. When two or three 
are together there are bickerings, with blows 
for words, and all apparently for the love of 
the strife. So much for a fair appearance and 
a paper reputation. 

During the nesting period milord is home- 
loving and paternal, and would be gentle, gra- 
cious, and loving if madame was not perverse, 
disobedient, and a gad-about. But the little 
lady has no fondness for home duties or the 
seclusion of the nest place. She likes better to 
sit in the sun preening her feathers, or to go 
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BAND-TAILED AND GROUND DOVES, 


picking among the grasses or in the sand. The 
little fellow meantime sits patiently among the 
few twigs of his home furnishing and calls 
his mate. When she does not respond he 


seeks her out, and “his loving lessening not 
his ruling of her,” he spares neither efforts nor 
blows to drive her to her home and to keep 
her to her duties. 

The American birds most favored for the 
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PASSENGER PIGEON —CAROLINA DOVE. 


aviary or the cage are the Carolina and the 
ground-doves. The former is about the size of 
the common turtle-dove, but is more hardy. 
Reared in confinement it is docile and affec- 
tionate, and may be taught many pleasing 
tricks and ways. Its plumage is modest, but 
at each side of the throat is a beauty spot, 
showing sometimes a deep red, and at others 
green and blue. This bird must be shel- 
tered during the frost season, and be espe- 
cially guarded during the period of autumnal 
migration. 


The ground or moaning dove is scarcely 
larger than a sparrow, and at home is quite as 
fearless, although not as quarrelsome or impu- 
dent. It is hardly more than six inches in 


length. It may be bred successfully in the 
outdoor aviary in summer, or as a cage bird 
in-doors throughout the year. It requires but 
little care, and will make return in affectionate 
recognition. The little love whisper in which 
it responds when caressed is sweeter than any 
song. 

Of the entire Co/umbida, the passenger of 














our own United States has excited the great- 
est interest, and simply because of its gregari- 
ous habit, the entire species being assembled 
in the one flight. It is not local except as food 
attracts, but through the year ranges from the 
lakes to the gulf, and to the lakes again. March 
and April find the flight moving towards the 
breeding-grounds in the north, and in October 
it is journeying by slow stages to winter quar- 
ters in the south again. 

This bird is as national in the colors of its 
plumage as in the limit of its range. Its head 
and back are blue, its throat and breast red, 
and its underfeathering white. The mark- 
ing of the wing coverts, flights, and tail feath- 
ers is of black, the two middle feathers of the 
tail being wholly of that color. The neck, 
especially in the spring, is rich in iridescent 
hues. The eye is bright red, and the legs and 
feet purplish. The bird is the largest of the 
family, measuring fully sixteen inches. It 
breeds readily in confinement, and although 
quite hardy must be sheltered during the win- 
ter. Many attempts have been made to mate 
it with the blue-rock and other of the pigeons, 
in the hope of combining its endurance and 
supposed speed with their known intelligence 
and love of home, but without success, thus 
proving it to be not a pigeon, but a dove. It 
has, however, been bred with the Carolina 
dove, and the young, mated again with the 
Carolinas, have proven to be fertile. The 
naturalist Wilson is the authority for the won- 
derful speed with which this bird is generally 
credited ; his assertions being based upon the 
condition of the food found in the crop hun- 
dreds of miles from the vicinity in which that 
food could have been obtained by it, and the 
rapidity of the pigeon’s digestion. But this the 
racing pigeon has refuted in furnishing the 
proof that the food remains almost unchanged 
during the time the bird is on the wing; that 
is, the process of digestion and assimilation is 
stayed, or nearly so, during the time of flying. 

In 1874 the flight of this variety centered 
in Benzie County, Michigan, for the breed- 
ing season, occupying a district about twenty 
miles long and five miles wide. At least such 
was the area of devastation caused by its im- 
mediate presence. There every branch and 
twig held a nest, and in every crotch sufficient 
to stay a few straws or sticks was a parent and 
egg or young. All verdure disappeared with 
the coming; and viewed from a distance, 
instead of a forest there was a dark moving 
mass, sometimes rising like smoke and again 
settling like a pall. 

Previous to the nest building the air was 
continually alive with the flyers in the wild 
frolic of the mating season. As the building 
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began order was established to a degree, but 
it was not until the eggs were laid that a regu- 
lar system prevailed. Then the males would 
take wing together at sunrise, rising from their 
roosts in a column, then spreading like acloud 
through the air. Then an instant’s delay and all 
were flying easily and steadily in the direction 
ofthe chosen feeding-grounds. Thousands of 
hens and eggs were ensconced in the branches, 
but not a bird rose above them, and all was 
still. A few hours later and the advance 
returned; then another flight and another, 
until finally the main body appeared, hovered 
over the forest for an instant, then each bird 
dropped to the perch beside the nest and mate. 
In the dense thicket of nests and birds each 
seemed to know its own. In a moment the 
whir and rush of wings told that the hens had 
left the nest. There was the same column and 
cloud with which the males departed, and the 
same course was taken—no confusion, no 
delay, no apparent hesitation. At 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon these returned and the males 
again took wing, to be absent until near sun- 
down. 

But all that went out did not return. The 
roost in its season and the breeding-place is 
the choice of the birds and beyond human 
control; but the feeding-ground is where food 
is to be found, and in the selection of this man 
takes part. If birds arein the vicinity ofa brook 
or spring, the waters of this are salted and the 
ground about is strewn with grain and salt. 
This the stragglers quickly find, and for a few 
days they are allowed to come and go at will, 
and as the food is eaten more is served, At 
each feeding-time the guests arrive in greater 
numbers, until finally the vast armies of male 
and female accept the spot as feeding-ground, 
and no amount of slaughter, driving, or fight- 
ing can keep them from it. Then the killing 
begins. ‘Thousands and thousands fall victims, 
but the numbers in the flight are so great that 
the loss is not noticed, Later, when the market 
is glutted, man is wearied, beast has eaten to 
satiety, and the ground is hidden in the mass 
of débris and ungathered dead, the cloud that 
rises and settles above the roost seems just as 
dense and the area upon which it rested just 
as great, but the whir of the wings has a 
softer sound, The mass is mainly of the 
young birds. 

This mighty host came north early in the 
spring, while yet in New York and Michigan, 
where it settled, there was snow upon the 
ground, Nothing of seed, grain, or berry kind 
comes amiss with the passenger as food, and 
yet what was there in these States at this sea- 
son in sufficient quantity to serve them? The 
question is one of exceeding interest. 


FE. S. Starr. 
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OR apoetissomething light and 
# with wings.” No one ever said 
the difficult thing better than 
Plato, after all. “ And cannot,” 
proceeds the same authorita- 
tive voice, —“ and cannot com- 
pose verses unless he be inspired.” 

In our own immediate times verse-writing 
has become something more of the nature of 
a disease than of an honor. A species of rhym- 
ophobia pervades the cultivated world. Like 
the bite of the bitten victim, fashionable forms 
of construction extend. ‘There is contagion in 
them. The strain for effect has become viru- 
lent. We feel, perforce, a sympathy with the 
half-playful but wholly earnest revolt of Dr. 
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Holmes against the epidemic character of our 
debilitated verse. 

That overbalanced struggle for perfection 
of manner which stifles the spirit; the renais- 
sance of obsolete forms which vitiates the 
modernness of sympathy so necessary to 
healthful work ; the endless tricking and deck- 
ing of little thoughts; the apparent uncon- 
sciousness of whether one’s thought be large 
or little, or whether it be worth thinking at all, 
or if worth thinking, whether worth thinking 
in poetry —these qualities characterize so much 
of the verse of our day that one may be par- 
doned for becoming more aware of them than 
of some other and bettertraits which undoubt- 
edly accompany them. It may be said that 
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there is a certain loss of the sense of propor- 
tion in our poetic power. By this I mean that 
higher proportion which is to proportion of 
form as the soul is to the human body. We do 
not build loftily. We do not live to last. We do 
not always know why we build at all. The re- 
sultis a lack ofarchitecture. But we have plenty 
of verse-carpentering ; done as neatly as the 
service of Adam Bede, who thought the world 
was to be saved by conscientious day’s labor. 
But the paper cap of the workman looks over 
the whole job. 

There is a fatal gap in human energy which 
Emerson described as “ the step between know- 
ing and doing.” This gap is nowhere deeper 
or steeper than in the step between rhyming 
and singing. But once taken, the step is as 
much of a factas a bridge. Inspiration may fal- 
ter, blunder, weaken. It can never be undone. 

The first thing which one finds it natural to 
say about the writer whose beautiful work 
looks at us like half-blossomed flowers from 
his new-made grave is, that he did beyond 
all critical question take this step. Plato’s 
great and simple definition includes him. He 
was outside of the ceramics of the poetic art. 
He did not give us bric-A-brac. We do notlook 
for him in the department of household art 
decoration. He expressed himself, so far as he 
was expressed at all, by pure inspiration. One 
must not mistake the slight assumption of his 
work, its modesty, its reticence, its way —so 
like the author’s own — of keeping in the back- 
ground till sought, for the features of what we 
are most apt to mean by minor poetry. By 
pure quality, he was outside of this dead line. 

In saying this we do not forget the incom- 
pleteness of his achievement in point of some 
respects which go to fix a man’s place or his 
phase in the poetry of his times. His self-dis- 
trust may be called almost pitiful, in view of 
his creative quality. One might fancy that 
Death had his eye on that shrinking, exquisite 
nature which had but just rooted itself in our 
garden of poetry, and had suffered it to unfold 
only so far as to taunt us with a singular sense 
of our loss and the Destroyer’s power. There 
is more pathos in his life and more irony than 
most lives and deaths could provide material 
for if they tried. And this true poet and true 
man never “tried.” His life was as simple and 
as honest as that of a tree. He could not at- 
titudinize. He never posed. His literary “ ef- 
fect” was the last thing he ever thought of. He 
cared more about being a genuine man than a 
recognized poet. 

Nevertheless the truth remains that he had 
come at the hour of his untimely death to an 
enviable recognition, and that it was the rec- 
ognition of a faith in his promise surpassing 
that in his performance. When he left us we 
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knew that we had a new poet. But we knew 
that we did not know how much we had in 
having him. His beautiful work was a proph- 
ecy. His best was yet to be. It was said by 
one of the greatest of critics of one of the great- 
est of poets that he “kept stern faith. . . with 
his fame.” To keep faith with the promise of 
one’s fame is a thing perhaps as much to be 
remembered ; and this Sill has “ sternly” done. 

Edward Rowland Sill was a New England 
boy, with the suggestive antecedents which 
compose the best New England stock. His 
ancestry was English and Welsh —an affilia- 
tion which is apt to produce peculiarly inter- 
esting American character. The noticeable 
fact in the genealogy of the poet is its union 
of the scientific and the religious. His moth- 
er’s father and grandfather were the pastors 
of the Congregational church in the little Con- 
necticut village where the boy was born; the 
united ministry of these two covered a period 
of thirty-eight years. ‘The child’s grandfather 
went by the picturesque name of “ Priest Row- 
land”; he was a man of great personal dignity 
both in appearance and character —a Puritan 
such as the Connecticut Valley loves. The 
father and grandfather of Sill were physicians 
and surgeons; and thus the fine combination 
of forces and the fierce conflict of elements 
begin. Impressive character and troubled 
faith follow such a heredity as naturally as 
commerce follows water, or the mists the 
meadows. Here again we find the well- 
established hereditary law, that the mother 
gives the guiding principle of being. It was 
immediately to his mother that the boy owed 
his poetic temperament. We are told that she 
was “an intellectual, quiet woman, fond of 
the few good books of the day, wrote verses, 
and had a tendency to melancholy.” Whether 
because he was born his mother’s son, or 
whether because he was born “ light and with 
wings,” need not be decided on the spot; but 
the “ tendency to melancholy,” as well as the 
tendency to “ writing verses,” came down to 
the sensitive little boy taking his first taste of 
life in sober Windsor. Sadness remained easy 
all his life. Yet he was a merry lad; he 
brimmed with mischief, and, like the saddest 
natures, continued to effervesce as the gladdest 
do, all his days. Such a temperament is like 
a marble gladiator hiding behind the spray of 
a fountain, 

There seems to have been in his early his- 
tory enough of those sources of melancholy 
by which domestic affliction feeds the tempera- 
ment of sensitive children. We hear of the 
death of a brother by drowning; “an event 
which left Edward the only and idolized child.” 
It is more than enough to add, that at twelve he 
lost his mother. His father soon followed her. 















The orphan boy found his home with rela- 
tives to whom he seems to have been truly 
dear. He always attached people easily to 
himself. He was as lovable as Shelley. To 
those who knew him well enough to under- 
stand it, I might say that he was as lovable 
as Ariel. His preparatory education was ob- 
tained at Phillips Exeter Academy. His col- 
lege was Yale. He graduated in 1861 — the 
poet of his class, remembered by all Yale men 
of his time as the author of what it is safe to 
call one of the most remarkable class poems 
of collegiate history. It was the work of a 
man; it was the song of a poet. That poem 
was the one sure, young stroke, giving the ring 
which makes men watch each other’s careers. 
Something was always expected of Sill after 
that. Yet he achieved late. His life went like 
the lives of other American teachers, in the 
daily struggle. Song was rare. 

In college began the conflict which his 
heredity was sure to agitate as it was to give 
him his sad and strong blue eye. The re- 
ligious and the scientific brain-cells chal- 
lenged each other. The boy abandoned the 
faith of his fathers, and after some experi- 
ence in teaching went to Harvard Divinity 
School to become the liberal preacher. This 
purpose, however, he put behind him quickly. 
“ I can’t ever preach,” he writes to a friend; 
“that has slowly settled itself in spite of my 
reluctant hanging on to the doubt. I can’t 
solve the problem: only the great school- 
master Death will ever take me through these 
higher mathematics of the religious principia. 

I never can preach, I shall teach school, 
I suppose.” The profession thus chosen he 
dignified and idealized to the end. 

He was happily married in February, 1867, 
to his cousin Elizabeth N. Sill, and immedi- 
ately thereafter moved to Brooklyn, New 
York, where he taught in a boys’ school and 
did something as literary critic on the New 
York “ Evening Mail.” The high school and 
other experimental stages followed, ending in 
his acceptance of a call to the University of 
California as professor of English literature. 
This position he filled with honor and suc- 
cess for eight years. As a teacher, if not al- 
ways “ popular,” he was passionately beloved. 
His scholars cherish his memory with the 
reverence which we give to the decisive spirit 
of our lives. He had genius for imparting 
wisdom as well as knowledge. He took the 
lives of his pupils to his heart. He controlled, 
he rebuked, he inspired, as one having author- 
ity that does not end in the class-room. His 
work was cheerful, healthful, vigorous. No 
one who loved him could mope or abandon 
the battle. As a teacher he illustrated Emer- 
son’s definition of a friend —“ One who makes 
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us do what we can.” His California life was 
brought to an end by his breaking health. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 1887, on 
the 27th of the month, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, he died. 

Mr. Sill’s better work was done within the 
last few years of his life; as has been said, it 
was but the prologue to his best. His prose 
contributions to the magazines, especially to 
“ The Atlantic Monthly,” THe Century, and 
to the “Contributor’s Club” of the former 
periodical, were of a remarkably fine texture. 
He thought alertly, with a certain French 
graciousness and gracefulness of mind. His 
wide reading fortified his native power without 
encumbering it. The gift was too genuine 
for the pedagogic error. His English was that 
of the professor, pure and simple. But it was 
the poet’s, varied, rich, delightful. It was the 
style of a poet trained in a class-room. 

In the lost art of private correspondence 
he was an expert. In an experience not de- 
void of valuable correspondence with sugges- 
tive minds it has never been my personal lot 
to read such letters as Professor Sill’s; they 
were crammed to the brim with vitality and 
vivacity. Thought enough went into them 
to have made the basis of those unwritten vol- 
umes which he was wont satirically to call 
“works.” Style enough was hidden— I was 
going to say wasted —in them to have made 
the literary reputation of half a dozen authors 
of the economic kind; and heart enough — 
but his heart “ was always with him.” His 
intellect was passionate, sensitive ; it throbbed. 
The beautiful memorial tribute published by 
his friends in California contains such material 
selected from Mr. Sill’s correspondence as one 
does not remember to have seen since the 
letters of Frederick Robertson. It is a liter- 
ary loss that so many of his letters are de- 
stroyed, or are of too personal a nature for 
present memorial publication. He had that 
leisure of the soul which is independent of all 
other leisures, temperamental, dominant and 
graceful; it is this which creates letters, it is 
this which moves a man to give to his friends 
as good as he gives to his publisher, or bet- 
ter. For this reason much of Sill’s best prose 
we shall never have. The little that is ours 
carries us on like the best correspondence of 
the best French manner. They are quotable let- 
ters; in the detective phrase, they “shadow ” us. 


“It was music only to look at it,” he says of the great 
organ in Boston, 

A comet is “ the spirit of a world hovering about and 
waiting to be incarnated.” 

I almost feel like deploring all fame when I see the 
fools that worship it. t domm understood why Emer- 
son made his poems rough — and I sympathize more 
than ever. 

I am very sorry to hear of Mr. Lanier’s death. His 
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book on English verse is the only thing extant on that 
subject that is of any earthly value. I wonder that so 
few seem to have discovered its great merit. 

As to snow landscapes, says it always looks like 
a Christmas card. Slat blue woods, slaty blue sky, 
whity blue snow (and if you go softly into the woods, 
a slaty gray rabbit or two, with a slaty blue shadow on 
the snow). 

Let a man write about himself. It’s the only fellow 
he knows anything about. 

My great comfort is that man can’t take his learning 
or his culture out of this life with him — Death pushes 
back everything from the gate except the naked soul. 
Hence it does n’t much matter that one can’t study, 
and know this or that. 

I am supposed to be entered on a mad career of lit- 
erary work. Have so far only written some very mild 
verse — suitable for nursery use in some amiable but 
weak-minded family. But then I’ve been skating twice! 

There ’s nothing here anyway except weather. Some 
it is fluid, and some it is frozen, and eke sometimes the 
mixture yclept slush — but always weather. We sit 
down at breakfast and discuss the prospects of the day 
as to— weather. We report to each other the obser- 
vations each has made casually during the night as to 
— weather. Some one tells how the barometer stands. 
- . « Some one else reports the direction of the wind 
— this is disputed by some one else. . . . Atdinner 
there is a whole forenoon's weather to discourse upon 
and various prophetic intimations concerning the a 
noon weather. At tea the day’s weather furnishes the 
piece of resistance, with entrées of conjecture as to the 
morrow’s prospect. You do not buy anything at the 
stores till you have compared views on this subject. 
Then you buy, and before you can get your change 
(cents you know, carefully counted) you must disclose 
your innermost and private views concerning not only 
to-day’s weather, but yesterday’s and that of the season 
in general. You also give your views briefly before 
you get to the door on the weather of Ohio compared 
to that of the Pacific slope. Then you hastily make a 
pacific slope out of the door, 





The charm of his poetry is much more famil- 
iar to the public than that of his prose; and of 
the two charms it is the more his own and will 
be the more enduring. The most widely appre- 
ciated of his poems, “ The Fool’s Prayer,” is too 
well known to need quotation in this magazine. 

The fine stroke in “Opportunity ” seems to 
me equally strong: 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud or in it raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, “ Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears — but this 
Blunt thing! —” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came he king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


To many of us one of his nearest poems is 
that plea for immortality which he called 
“The Invisible.” It is too long for transcrip- 
tion here. 


A fragment stamps the porcelain: 
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If there is naught but what we see, 
The friend I loved is lost tome. . . . 


Because he never comes and stands 
And stretches out to me both hands, 
Because he never leans before 

The gate when I set wide the door 
At morning, nor is ever found 

Just at my side when I turn round. . 


For all this shall I homage pay 

To Death, grow cold of heart, and say: 
“ He perished and has ceased to be ; 
Another comes, but never he’’? 

Nay, by our wondrous being, nay! 
Although his face I never see 

Through all the infinite To Be, 

I know he lives and cares for me. 


In another mood we have “ Her Explana- 
tion”; 

- - « Tama lost illusion. Some strange spell 

Once made your friend there, with his Ene disdain 

Of fact, conceive me perfect. He would fain 

(But could not) see me always as befell 

His dream to see me, plucking asphodel 

In saffron robes on some celestial plain. 

All that I was he marred and flung away 

In quest of what I was not, could not be — 

Lilith, or Helen, or Antigone. . . . 


A woman best understands this poem, But 
it needs a poet to appreciate the workman- 
ship of the last line. 

The poem written for the Commencement 
at Smith College in 1883, and which added 
perceptibly to Mr. Sill’s poetic reputation at 
the time, shows a quotation vitality which 
would have gained upon him, and which 
many of his poems have not: 


Life is a game the soul can play 
With fewer pieces than men say. 


Were women wise, and men all true— 
And one thing more that may not be, 
Old earth were fair enough for me. 


Not out of any cloud or sky 

Will thy g come to prayer or cry. 
Let the great forces wise of old 
Have their whole way with thee. 


. the better day 
Gone not in dreams, nor even the subtle desire 
Not to desire ; 
But work is the sober law. 


But one drops the white “ booklet ” in which 
these delicate poems are now first collected 
for the public, with a conviction that reviewers 
and reviewing cannot do much better by Sill 
than they can byan oriole. He sings evasively, 
willfully ; he sits upon the lightest, if not upon 
the farthest, twig, and mocks us. Most of his 
poems are complete strains; they cannot be 
interrupted ; they do him no justice if caught 
in notes. He needs to be read and loved — 
or loved and read. Pascal said of “ divine 
things” that they “must be loved to be 
known ;” whereas other things are known to 
be loved. Sill is an individuality so delicate 
that one needs love it to understand its secret 
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strength ; it is pliable, fine, finished ; when you 
think that you have brushed a beautiful cob- 
web you find yourself held by a golden wire. 

I began this paper, which assumes to be no 
more than the tribute of a friend to one whose 
“ singing is all done,” by saying that Sill stands 
among our poets upon the claim of pure in- 
spiration. I am confident that a study of his 
delicate, fragmentary work will bring the 
reader at the end to the same conviction. 
He is a truly spontaneous being; he has no 
“made voice”; he sings because he cannot 
help it; as the birds do, as the waves do, like 
the winds; he is of his time, of his country, 
and of himself. The professional reviewer of 
that future into which the astral personality 
of this half-embodied poet may project itself 
will give us some day a study in comparison be- 
tween Sill and that other, greater, but not dis- 
similar poet to whom in heart his friends have 
thought to liken him. Had he lived to do his 
best Sill might have been called the American 
Shelley. Temperamentally there is a kinship 
between the two. “Shelley,” says Dowden, 
“was the most sensitive of human beings.” — 
“One would at once pronounce of him that he 
was different from other men.”—* There was 
an earnestness in his manner, and such per- 
fect gentleness of breeding and freedom from 
everything artificial, as charmed every one.” 

Something in the countenance of Sill used 
to give us at moments the fancy of this like- 
ness; they were the elfin moments, the elu- 
sive, evasive, perverse; when the eye lifted 
and lightened and the whole man withdrew 
from all men, and was apart from us, con- 
forming but rebelling. 

If Shelley had been born in Windsor, Con- 
necticut, and taught school for a living, what 
should we have had? A kinship perhaps less 
difficult to defend between the English genius 
and the American professor. 

And after all this brings us to say, it is not 
so sad a matter for even a poet to conform, 
even at the cost of being born in the Connect- 
icut Valley, and of working out the daily task 
that chokes the singing sometimes. The heart 
of his friends holds Sill’s memory precious, be- 
cause he was simply so good, so true, so dear 
a man. He was all these things in measure 
beyond the common measure; this we know, 
who ever knew him. He was so brave, he was 
so patient, he forgot himself so easily, he re- 
membered everybody else so instinctively, he 
had such supreme unselfishness, he had such 
sweetness of soul, that he stands among the 
few in our calendar of private saints. He 
called himself no saint. He groped for his re- 
ligious faith and knew not that his blind hands 
grasped an ideal of Duty which might add 
consecration to the life of any believer of us 
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all. This fact was more Christ-like than too 
many of our ideals which dare take the Chris- 
tian name upon them. I used to think that his 
awful struggle after Truth had brought him 
near to the altar of his unknown God, and that 
it was well to live as nobly as he did before 
one criticised him for the nominal loss of a 
faith whose second great commandment he 
did habitually and happily obey, and whose 
essential principle he touchingly and uncon- 
sciously represented. 

He was a true poet; our literature is poorer 
for his untimely loss. But he was a true man; 
our lives are sadder for lack of his. Many who 
knew him mourn for him as for the dearest 
comforter they ever had. Friends in sorrow, 
young people in perplexity, shy people, poor 
people, the over-sensitive, neglected, lonely, 
misunderstood, he ministered to as only souls 
like his know how. It was a precious oint- 
ment that he poured from a costly box. 

Dante, when asked at Santa Croce what he 
sought, said only: “ Peace.” 

There was a look in Sill’s sad eye which 
no one who ever saw it can ever forget. What 
he went seeking, as Nature forces search when 
she “ makes a poet out of a man”—that, life 
never could have given him. Death is richer. 
Death is generous. 

*T is not in seeking, 

’T is not in endless striving, 
Thy quest is found : 

Be still and listen ; 

Be still and drink the quiet 
Of all around. 


Not for the crying, 

Not for the loud beseeching, 
Will peace draw near: 

Rest with palms folded ; 

Rest with thine eyelids fallen — 
Lo! peace is here. 


Of his poems on death, which were strong 
and many, one other was indefinably like him, 
and has been dear to many to whom he was 
dear; 


What if some morning when the stars were paling 
And the dawn whitened, and the East was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 
Of a benighted Spirit standing near: 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, 
This is our Earth — most friendly Earth and fair ; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air: 


There is blest living here, loving and serving 

And quest of truth and serene friendships dear; 
But stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer — 
His name is Death; flee, lest he find thee here ! 


And what if then, while the still morning brightened 
And freshened in the elm the Summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel 

And take my hand and say, “ My name is Death.” 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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=a] E last word upon the re- 
lation of religion to edu- 
cation has not yet been 
spoken, and it is doubtful 
if it is soon heard. It is 
one of those questions 
which shows a tendency to 
recur after having been ap- 
parently settled. A few years ago the most 
thoughtful educators acquiesced in the opin- 
ion that religion could not be taught in the 
public schools and colleges, and compromised 
upon a teaching of ethics. The State universi- 
ties omitted religious services altogether; some 
of the older colleges retained the services, but 
reduced them to one each Sunday and made 
attendance voluntary. The tendency has been 
towards an exclusion or reduction of religious 
services and instruction as a factor of educa- 
tion, with an attempt to compensate for the 
loss by encouragement of religious guilds, 
prayer-meetings, and other voluntary services 
and forms of religious work among the stu- 
dents themselves. That is, the tendency has 
been to lessen the institutional teaching of 
religion and to substitute for it voluntary and 
undirected self-teaching. ‘The cause of this 
tendency is not to be found in the preference 
of thoughtful educators, but in the practical 
difficulty of dealing with students of all beliefs 
and no beliefs, reénforced by a pervasive cry 
that religion has nothing to do with education. 
There is evidently a reaction from this tend- 
ency, and a disposition to reconsider the whole 
question. There are but few who are ready 
to dispense with religious services in the col- 
leges, but the question with them is: Is the 
service to be regarded simply as a ritual of 
worship, or as a part of the education of the 
student? If itis the former, attendance should 
be voluntary; if the latter, it may be made 
compulsory. It is the unsettled state of this 
question that breeds the hesitation and confu- 
sion in which the subject is now involved. The 
substitution of the voluntary, self-directed ef- 
forts of the students in prayer-meetings and 
guilds of various sorts is so suggestive of the 
blind leading the blind as to exclude it as a 
factor in the problem. It may be well to fos- 
ter such forms of Christian activity, but to 
make students teachers cf religion to their fel- 
low-students is to violate student nature if not 
human nature. It isa matter that needs to be 
most carefully watched and tested by its re- 
sults—-the good accomplished weighed and 
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AND THE BIBLE. 


compared with the danger attending the re- 
ligious sentiments set to tasks for which they 
are not yet ripe. No amount of such work, 
valuable as it may be in some respects, can 
be a substitute for religious education, and the 
question remains in full force whether or not 
the college should attempt in any way to teach 
religion. 

The system of voluntary attendance, as at 
Harvard and Cornell, is logically a negative 
answer, or at best makes it an elective study ; 
but it asserts the wisdom of associating wor- 
ship, or the ritual of religion, with education. 
It teaches religion for those who care to come, 
but the service is essentially a service of wor- 
ship. It may be said, in passing, that in both 
universities the system is productive of good 
personal results, but it cannot be said for it 
that it is a serious and logical effort to teach 
religion. It is a worthy effort to teach such 
students as come under its influence to be re- 
ligious, but this is quite different from teaching 
religion. The system of compulsory attend- 
ance, as at Yale and many other colleges, com- 
bines the idea of worship and the teaching of 
religion. The compulsory feature is based, not 
on the fact that students must worship, but that 
they must be taught religion. The conception 
is traditional and is involved in the nature of 
the colleges as Christian institutions. Practi- 
cally it still works well, and by reason of pleas- 
ant chapels, cushioned seats, good music, short 
sermons, and a single service meets but little 
opposition from the students; their free vote 
would probably show a large majority in favor 
of compulsory attendance. The college stu- 
dent is a much more tractable being than he 
was a generation since. Then he led a life of 
chronic opposition to his instructors; to-day 
it is a life of manly and sympathetic coépera- 
tion, the great gulf of dignity having been 
bridged by common sense and the modern 
spirit. It may be questioned, however, if teach- 
ing religion by compulsory attendance is much 
more than formal —a sign merely that relig- 
ion is respected and believed in. As a service 
of worship for arousing and feeding the spiritual 
nature, and for many other ends, it has great 
value; but it does little towards teaching the 
students the nature of that great fact which is 
called the Christian religion, for the simple 
reason that it is a service of worship, and can- 
not, from its nature, be an occasion of scien- 
tific instruction. 

My point is this: the religious services in our 
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universities and colleges, whether attendance 
is voluntary or compulsory, should be regarded 
primarily and chiefly as for worship and spirit- 
ual ministration, and should not be regarded 
as a means of educating the students in the 
nature of the Christian religion; with the in- 
ference that if there is to be such education it 
should be dissociated from worship, and con- 
ducted in the same thorough and scientific 
way as the study of Greek or history. Thatis, 
if religion is to be taught in the university, it 
should be taught in the class-room and for the 
single end of education. 

The bare proposal to do this is sufficient to 
call out the protest of every sect not identi- 
fied with the institution and a louder protest 
from those of no sect — all laboring under the 
delusion that the teaching of religion implies 
a purpose to make the students religious and 
to convert them to the special beliefs of the 
instructor. The protest, in one sense, does 
credit to those who make it, because it shows 
in what a personal way religion is regarded ; 
but it overlooks the question whether one can 
properly be considered an educated man who 
does not possess a thorough and scientific 
knowledge of the great fact known as the 
Christian religion. 

Education may be defined as a training of 
the mind by study of the laws of nature and 
of the chief forces, facts, and processes of 
human society. The university does not aim 
primarily to secure convictions on these sub- 
jects, but to impart accurate knowledge of 
them, leaving the student to form his own 
opinions. The very function of education is 
to teach a man to think for himself upon the 
basis of full knowledge, and it is the opposite 
of its function to seek to impart opinions and 
convictions as such. The teacher of political 
economy who strives to force his preference 
for free-trade or protection upon his pupils for- 
sakes scientific ground. Facts, principles, re- 
sults, not a crusade nor stump-speeches, form 
the elements of university education. So it 
vill teach evolution, but it will not aim to 
turn out evolutionists. There is, of course, a 
personal element in education, and the per- 
sonal convictions of teachers are not only not 
to be disguised but to be made clear ; still, the 
method of impression should be sought through 
the facts and principles of the subject. 

The time seems to have come, or is draw- 
ing nigh, when the Christian religion can be 
taught in this way; that is, as a fact and by 
the scientific method. It is an achievement 
of the last half of the nineteenth century 
that all subjects can be studied dispassionately 
and simply as objects of study; it is the 
triumph of the inductive method. The mod- 
ern spirit in education no longer aims to 
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produce Protestants or Roman Catholics or 
sectarians of any name, or followers of any 
school of politics; its emphasis is transferred 
from this final field of conviction to the pre- 
vious field of fact. Facts —their nature and 
relation — form the basis of modern education, 
Thus any great fact or force becomes a le- 
gitimate object of study, under the principle 
that right belief can only come from full knowl- 
edge. 

As the great facts and forces of human so- 
ciety are those which an educated man must 
understand, it becomes a question whether he 
can claim to be such unless he has a thorough 
scientific knowledge of the Christian religion. 
A mere sense of proportion would suggest 
that of the three forces which have entered 
into civilization—the Hebraic, the Greek, 
the Roman —he should understand the first 
as thoroughly as the other two; or that he 
should have as thorough a knowledge of the 
Christian as of the heathen classics; or that 
he should get as clear an insight into the na- 
ture of the force which Christianity lodged in 
the Roman Empire, and by which it took pos- 
session of it, as he gets of the nature of the 
Empire itself. It is clear that education at 
present has no true proportion; there is no 
proper coérdination of its studies, and as the 
result we get a set of one-sided, partial thinkers. 

But proportion and fitness aside, we claim 
that an American scholar is not properly 
equipped for his high place and work in society 
who does not thoroughly understand the relig- 
ion of hiscountry. An able educator, who is 
also an accomplished statesman, recently as- 
serted this, without question, to the writer, 
adding that such a person was not entitled to 
a degree, and inferring that attendance upon 
church should be compulsory. The inference 
may not be the wisest alternative, but it em- 
phasizes the earnestness of the opinion from 
which it was drawn; it recognizes the fact 
that the religion of a nation is one of its 
strongest forces and cannot be left out of ac- 
count in any sort of dealing with the people. 
No man can understand the people, or get 
on well with them, or influence them in a 
practical way, without understanding their 
thought in religion. There will be a wide 
space between him and them not to be bridged 
by mere observation of their habits, or by si- 
lence or formal patronage. He must know 
their religion as well as they do in order to 
understand them and come into that intel- 
lectual and practical rapport which is essen- 
tial to successful dealing with them. Many a 
public man stumbles at this very point, not 
being able to measure the largest and most 
influential factor in the lives and thought 
of the people with whom he has to do. It is 

















easy to see the bearing of this point by trans- 
ferring our thought to another nation. If a 
worldly-wise infidel were doing business with 
Mohammedans in Damascus or Bagdad he 
would, as a first requisite, masterthe Koran and 
engage a kneeling-rug in a mosque. There is 
a great deal of what is thought to be shrewd 
patronage of religion by public men in our 
country which misses its end because it is sup- 
ported by so little knowledge: they rent a 
pew, but they cannot outwit the deacon; they 
flatter the preacher, but fail to capture him if 
they miss the point of the sermon. But the 
question goes deeper. Every nation, what- 
ever its character, is imbedded in its religion. 
Religion colors life, impregnates opinions, 
shapes thought and action; it is a spirit that 
possesses the people consciously or uncon- 
sciously. The educated man, the man who 
deals with a community in a thorough way 
and who undertakes to handle large masses 
of men, must know the people in these sources 
of their feeling and action. He may not share 
in their beliefs, but he must understand them ; 
and he cannot understand them except by a 
study of them and their sources. I think it is 
impossible to name a great American states- 
man who was without a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible; it is possible to name a large 
number of third and fourth rate politicians as 
ignorant of it as the student at Harvard who 
recently called upon the librarian for Zhe Acts, 
with no suspicion that it formed a part of the 
Bible — ignorance matched by the senior at 
Yale who had no knowledge of the historical 
person known as Pontius Pilate. Evidently the 
Harvard man did not attend the voluntary 
service and the Yale man did not listen to the 
sermons of the compulsory service. These 
cases are not so amusing —they are not so un- 
common as may be supposed —as they are 
suggestive of the possible slips these university 
graduates may make in the future. The court- 
room, the Board of Education, the halls of 
Congress, the drawing-room, will show them 
little mercy, and the sneer will include Alma 
Mater. It is simply a fact that no small number 
of men graduate yearly from our colleges who 
have less knowledge of the Bible than have 
the children of a mission Sunday-school. 

A public man in a Christian nation who 
does not thoroughly understand the Bible is 
exactly analogous to the lawyer who is not 
well versed in the common law; he may 
know the statutes, the rules of evidence, the 
precedents, but, not knowing the origin and 
soul of the whole matter, he knows nothing. 

The value of the Bible as a text-book of 
history, of political science, of ethics, of liter- 
ature, of comparative religion, has so often been 
discussed that we pass it by, simply reaffirm- 
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ing our point that a man who aspires to in- 
fluence over the people and fails to educate 
himself in the Bible misses an essential ele- 
ment of power in dealing with them. It is a 
truism that the secret of educated influence 
is superior knowledge of the subjects that en- 
gage and mold the popular mind. 

While it is not a part of the duty of the 
university to shape its curriculum with a view 
to secure specific religious beliefs, it may be 
expected of it to avoid, so far as possible, the 
result of infidelity in its graduates. If the latter 
is the alternative of the present system, it 
would justify a thorough reconstruction of it, 
for no one will deny that our universities aim 
to reénforce the fact that this is and should 
be kept a Christian nation. Christo et Ecele- 
si@ is the jealously guarded legend upon the 
seal of the oldest university, and in the 
broad spirit in which it is cherished there is 
it read by all. But in the present confusion 
of the subject and in the condition into which 
it is fast drifting,—religious services, volun- 
tary here and compulsory there, and every- 
where reduced to a minimum, scanty both as 
worship and as teaching, pieced out by the 
voluntary meetings of the few more serious 
minded, with occasional exhortations from a 
bishop or a metropolitan divine, or a first-class 
revivalist, and with no thorough and scientific 
teaching of the facts and literature of the 
Christian religion,—the question is whether 
the university is not unwittingly playing into 
the hands of infidelity by educating its students 
away from the religious conceptions in which 
they were reared and at the same time failing 
to supply them with better conceptions, 

The great universities like Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell draw their students from 
all parts of the country. Many of them come 
from regions where crude, antiquated, super- 
stitious, and bigoted views of religion prevail ; 
some of them have been reared in and may 
be members of such churches. Indeed, one 
need not go outside of the great metropolis 
to hear from the pulpits of leading churches 
the emphatic assertion that the veracity of 
Jesus Christ, and consequently the whole sys- 
tem of Christianity, depend upon the belief that 
Jonah was swallowed by a great fish — the 
logic being that if this event did not take 
place Jesus was either ignorant or a liar. 
When a student who has been brought up 
under such instruction as this comes to col- 
lege he outgrows it by the simple force of 
education ; but not being taught the true sig- 
nificance of the Book of Jonah, he becomes 
an infidel so far as that part of the Bible is 
concerned. 

The popular teaching of the doctrines is 
hardly less crude, and it is certainly widely 
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divergent and antagonistic. Whole sects de- 
pend for existence on a single text of Scrip- 
ture, or some metaphysical notion, or some 
theory of interpretation, or some particular con- 
ception of heaven and hell, or on some mode 
of administering a sacrament; and none of 
them can be said to be, as a whole, broad and 
intelligent and catholic in the sense in which 
these words are used in the university. The 
preacher in the college pulpit may belong to 
the same denomination as that from which 
some of his pupils have come; but while he 
looks at the Bible in a very different way from 
the home-pastor, he is careful not to antagonize 
and uproot his teaching. This may be wise, 
for the simple reason that he cannot, with his 
limited opportunities, supplant it by a better 
teaching: he wisely reasons that any faith is 
better than none; but not the less is the student, 
by the very force of his education, thrown out 
of his former beliefs, or driven to carry them 
along with a sort of forced faith as too sacred 
to be wholly given up, but too weak and unreal 
to endure thought and discussion. Hence the 
fact that the most reticent class upon religion 
in American society are its educated men: not 
because, as Mendelssohn said, “ religion and 
thorough bass are subjects too sacred for dis- 
cussion,” but because they do not know what 
to say; they have been educated away from 
the crude interpretations of the Bible which 
they everywhere meet, but have not been edu- 
cated into an intelligent perception of it. The 
sympathies of these men are for the most part 
with religion; they see its ethical and social 
value; while in college they perceived that 
men of great learning, talent, and mental in- 
tegrity held firmly to the Christian religion. 
Students hear from such men teaching in the 
class-room upon science, ethics, history, and 
philosophy, which, by inference, is in conflict 
with the popular exegesis and theology, but 
the reconciliation or explanation they do not 
hear. There is an unconscious feeling among 
them that the faith of the instructors is held in 
an esoteric way. Many of the students under 
such teachers as Dr. Woolsey and Dr. Hopkins 
confessed to their moral power over them, but 
would have been doubly strengthened if they 
could have heard some fuller explanation of 
the reasons for the faith that was in these men. 
The college student of to-day suspects, and 
he is not wrong in his suspicion, that his in- 
structors hold opinions in regard to Genesis, 
the composition of the Pentateuch, and inspira- 
tion of which they do not speak. They are 
quite right in their reticence; no sensible 
man raises a doubt or question in the minds of 
young men unless he can explain or answer it. 
Buta hint, an occasional sermon, a bare asser- 
tion, is insufficient to treat these grave themes; 





they can be properly treated only in the class- 
room and as a subject of scientific study. 

The situation is this: the student comes to 
college with a conception of the Bible such 
as no longer is held in the university —a 
crude, unscientific, antiquated belief which he 
has been taught to identify with the Christian 
religion. He undergoes education; his fac- 
ulties are strengthened, his perceptions are 
broadened ; he is taught to analyze, and com- 
pare, and question, and to think for himself; 
he becomes acutely perceptive of what is in 
the intellectual and religious air ; he is, above 
everything else, taught to be rational. This 
very process leads him to relax his hold upon 
what he had been taught to consider funda- 
mental, with the inevitable tendency to give 
up the whole Bible. His religious training 
says one thing, his education says another ; 
caught between these two seas, he is liable to 
make shipwreck of his faith or to stick fast in 
the shallows of indifference. Some of the 
weaker sort return to their communities and 
relapse into an undiscerning assent to the 
exegetical crudities of their youth, or perhaps 
lead in the cry against modern thought and 
German rationalism. More live on, silent, 
puzzled, conforming outwardly, assenting to 
the ethical value of almost any church and 
creed, but sententiously leaving “ theology to 
the parsons.” A college education does two 
good things: it teaches a man to speak, and 
it also teaches him to be silent. If the trained 
men in the pews of many churches were to 
speak their minds, the pastors and elders 
would often be greatly amazed. Some run the 
full logical length of the conditions of their 
education and announce themselves as con- 
firmed agnostics. They unlearned in college 
what they had learned at home; they felt the 
presence of opinions on sacred themes which 
were not expressed, and so rashly jumped to 
the conclusion of unbelief. 

The pity of all this is that the university is 
full of teachers who could withstand these 
tendencies and conserve the faith in their 
pupils: Hebraists, devout men of science, 
Christian philosophers, exegetes who are capa- 
ble not only of translating but of reading a 
written document — a rare, perhaps the rarest 
of gifts, that of interpretation. These men 
would gladly undertake this work, but are 
withheld from it by public opinion on the 
ground that it is not their business to teach 
religion. Nor is it; but we may well ask if it 
should not be made their business to avoid 
sending out their pupils with a bias towards 
infidelity or agnosticism. The fault is not with 
the university, but with the people. Is it too 
much to expect that public opinion can be led 
to make a distinction between teaching religion 
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as a matter of conscience, with the view to se- 
curing specific beliefs, and teaching the Bible 
in a purely scientific way, with the view to find- 
ing out what it means and what it does not 
mean? In itself considered, there is no just 
reason why the Koran should not be made a 
subject of scientific study in college if it could 
be made subservient to the student in his fut- 
ure calling. It is entirely possible in teaching 
the Bible to set the matter of personal religion 
and specific belief aside, desirable as they are, 
and to place it upon the same ground as an 
analytic study of the Prometheus. The Bible 
can be taught as dispassionately, as critically, 
and in the same cold, dry, scientific light, as 
Homer or the Ptolemaic system. If it be 
said that this is not the best way to teach the 
Bible, that it should be taught warmly and 
sympathetically and urgently, we assent; but 
as it cannot be so taught in the class-room, 
let it be taught in the next best way, which 
is the scientific way —that is, by a process of 
investigation to ascertain its meaning. Such 
study may not lead to moral belief, but it will 
not impede it; it may not yield personal faith, 
but it will tend to ward off infidelity; and it 
will certainly send out men who know what 
the Bible teaches and what it does not teach. 
There is something of such study in Yale Uni- 
versity, chiefly as an elective; and philosophy 
and ethics are so taught as to reénforce Chris- 
tian belief, with the result of a less degree of 
skepticism in the senior than in the junior 
year— which prompts the question whether 
if there were more of such teaching skepticism 
could not be reduced to very low terms. But 
the college student does not become skeptical 
on philosophical grounds so much as through 
difficulties found in the Bible; Genesis, and 
not the Philosophy of the Unconscious, saps 
his faith. Hence his first need is of a scientific 
explanation of the sacred books. 

There is now no public sentiment that needs 
to be regarded which complains of the scien- 
tific study of any subject. If in some regions 
and from some sources there should be com- 
plaint at treating sacred themes in a scientific 
way, it is a complaint that the university 
must be ready to meet and to endure. It will 
lessen as the conception, now rapidly growing, 
gains ground, that all education is conducted 
in the scientific or inductive method. The 
teacher who now wages a warfare in his class- 
room in behalf of free-trade, or protection, 
or evolution, is behind his age. The true 
teacher is one who gives the facts, the princi- 
ples, and the laws of his subject. If it be said 
that such a theory of education reduces it to 
a cold and colorless thing, it may be replied 
that the true teacher puts the warmth and 
color into the facts and laws, He may hide 
Vou. XXXVI.—98. 
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as much conviction as he sees fit within such 
teaching, but he must not contradict the very 
law of education — namely, teaching the stu- 
dent to think and giving him matter for thought. 

This method can be carried into a study 
of the Bible. Objection might come from 
three sources — strict sectarians, who regard 
the Bible as a fetich too sacred to be touched 
except in their own way; atheists and infidels, 
who nourish a contempt for the Bible as an 
antiquated piece of rubbish ; and the devotees 
of culture, who vary the monotony of their 
agnosticism by temporary zeal for Classicism, 
Buddhism, and, of late, Mohammedanism. 
To the first it may be said, We do not pro- 
pose to undermine your sect, but to send your 
students back to you with a better knowl- 
edge of the Book that you revere. To the 
second it may be said, This is still a Chris- 
tian nation, and the Christian religion is a 
real factor and power in the life of the people. 
We do not require your students to become 
believers, but we do require of them to be- 
come familiar with a fact and a force which 
they will meet at every turn in their future 
careers. To the third it may be said, It is not 
improbable that, in your varying enthusiasms, 
you will soon come to take an interest in the 
Babylonian myths, or in the psychic element 
in the Hebrew prophet, or in a comparative 
study of Oriental and Western symbolism, in 
which case a thorough knowledge of the 
Book most intimately related to these sub- 
jects would not be amiss. 

In order not to leave the subject in a vague 
condition, I will indicate, or rather hint, the 
direction such scientific study of the Bible 
might take. 

Genesis: the nature, sources, and composi- 
tion of the book. 

The Pentateuch: its authorship and com- 
position. 

The Hebrew commonwealth : 
and growth. 

An outline of Jewish history. 

The nature and meaning of such books as 
the Song of Solomon and Jonah. 

The theism in the Psalms. 

The argument in the Book of Job, and its 
literary features. 

The Proverbs, and their relation to Oriental 
thought. 

The Captivity, and its effect upon the nation, 

An analysis of the Prophecy of Isaiah, and 
its literary features. 

An outline of the life of Jesus Christ. 

The sources of the Christian Church as 
found in The Acts. 

Christian institutions: their origin. 

The forces in Christianity which led to its 
reception and continuance. 


its nature 


T. T. Munger. 











T could be truthfully said 
thirty years ago that there 
was no system in woman’s 
education, and one need 
not go far backward in the 
history of the subject to 
reach the time when, so far 
as any advanced instruc- 

tion whatever is concerned, woman was al- 

most completely overlooked. In the Middle 

Ages, when education was an accomplishment 

of the very few, and was considered a necessity 

for no one except the professional clerics, and 
not always for them, women had a chance to 
get the small measure of learning that was 
within the reach of common men. As the 
world in general grew wiser, women were left 
behind and were obliged to satisfy in private 
any scholarly longings that they might have, 
or to sit illiterate in their towers embroidering 
shields for graceless Launcelots and singing the 

“song of love and death.” 

It happened that at the time when Chaucer 
was in Italy learning the story of Patient Gri- 
selda,— in 1372,—the subject of the education 
of women was brought to the attention of a 
worthy father in France by thoughts of his 
three motherless daughters. He, the knight 
of La Tour Landry, was led to prepare a book 
to be used for the education of his own girls 
and of others. The treatise has been called a 
“monument of medieval literature.” It is a 
phenomenally indecent book, and if it were 
exposed for sale to-day would be carried off 
by the police. This: fond father limited the 
intellectual progress of his daughters to the 
reading of this book—and what reading! 
They might sew and brush and do the thou- 
sand and one housewifely works that have al- 
ways been considered commendable in the 
sex; but as for any training of the mind, it 
could not be allowed. Down to our own time 
many persons have not advanced far beyond 
this father of La Tour Landry. They have 
thought that if women were suffered to eat of 
the tree of knowledge the rest of the family 
would at once “ be reduced to the same kind 
of aérial diet,” as Sydney Smith said; and 
have believed that an educated mother would 
be “in danger of deserting her infant for a 
quadratic equation.” It was but the other day 
that a philosophical lecturer in a British capi- 
tal declared that women, if educated, will cease 
to be sympathetic ; they will be “ cultured,” 
but not “ self-denying ”; they will lack a thou- 
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sand nameless graces and charms of manner 
which uneducated women are probably sup- 
posed to possess. 

It is not worth our while to contemplate 
the ages between Chaucer and our own days. 
We need only refer to Milton’s scheme for 
education, confined as it was to men only. 
Any plan of instruction for the weaker sex 
was not to be expected from an author who 
could put into the mouth of his despondent 
hero the words: 

Oh, why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature, and not fill the earth at once 
With men as angels ? 


The story of the progress of the education 
of women, even in the most favored portions 
of the world, is one of strange reluctance to 
give any advantage to the sex. Many ofushave 
been taught to point to the inhabitants of New 
England as examples of remarkable care for 
education. We picture them as planting the 
school by the side of the meeting-house when 
they landed, and as building the college when 
the air was still lurid with the flames of their 
smoking cabins and their lives in danger 
from the tomahawk ; but we forget that their 
schools were not for women. They thought 
that education was something adapted to fit 
a boy to be a minister, or to prepare him for 
some other liberal calling; but as for mothers 
and sisters, they might still sit and spin, they 
might embroider and cook, they might read 
and write (if they did not print anything), but 
as for looking into a work on science, or a 
book in Latin or Greek, that could hardly be 
imagined. Schools were provided, it is true, 
at an early period for “all children,” but there 
was only one sex thought of in that connection. 
It is less than a century ago that a school was 
established in Boston for both boys and girls, 
and even then the girls were allowed to 
attend but half of the year. The first high 
school for girls was not opened there until 
1825, and it was soon shut up because it was 
too expensive! Forty-five hundred dollars 
had been wasted in eight months on a few 
girls. They were after that kept out of the 
high school until 1852; and before 1877, when 
a Latin school was established for their spe- 
cial convenience, they were debarred from that 
mode of preparing for college. 

In the mean time Vassar College had begun 
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its good work. The opening of that institution, 
in 1865, marks an era. During the years of 
civil war, when the armies of the republic were 
engaged in their great struggle and the for- 
tunes of the nation hung in the balance, the 
millionaire of Poughkeepsie was quietly pre- 
paring the foundation for the first fully en- 
dowed institution for the collegiate instruction 
of women that the world ever saw. Mr. Vas- 
sar said that it was his intention to accomplish 
for women “what our colleges are accom- 
plishing for men.” This was simple enough 
and broad enough. It is charming to observe 
how deeply the pioneer trustees of this wom- 
an’s college were impressed by the grandeur 
of their work, and how naively they expressed 
their sentiments. It was “of vital conse- 
quence”; it was “a grand and novel enter- 
prise” ; they were burdened with “ responsi- 
bilities before the world” ; they were “clothed 
by the majesty of the law with power” to 
carry out the generous purpose of the “ mu- 
nificent donor,” whose act was excelled by 
none among the memorable events which 
signalized the early months of the year 1861, 
a time certainly rich in events of profound 
interest. They said that they looked forward 
to the opening of Vassar College as the be- 
ginning of a new era in the education of 
women. 

The power of the time-honored opinions 
regarding the sphere of woman is plain enough. 
Deference to them led the projectors to lay 
much stress upon the domestic, home influ- 
ences that were to be exerted; to warrant par- 
ents that there would be “comfort,” and 
“ abundant food”; that the students would be 
surrounded by “ softening” and “ elevating” 
influences — lest, perhaps, they should degen- 
erate into barbarism! The idea was empha- 
sized still more in the statement that there 
should be no day pupils, because there are no 
such in the home. 

A protest was made against some of the 
methods that were said to be thoroughly es- 
tablished in our old institutions, and a deter- 
mination was expressed that Vassar, having 
no traditions to bind it, should begin aright. 
It was assumed that the students would not be 
looking to the learned professions, like men, 
for teaching was at the time not supposed to 
fall into that category. 

Arguments were brought against the usual 
order of college studies, and especially against 
the required four-years’ course, then nearly 
universal, Vassar was to follow “the order 
of nature,” and to make provision for “a di- 
versity of tastes, aptitudes, and inclinations ”— 
for different conditions and circumstances as 
to age, health, and property. The curriculum 
was to be no “bed of Procrustes, to which 
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every girl must adjust herself, however great 
the violence done to her nature.” Students 
were not to be told that there was a certain 
number of text-books to be studied from Pref- 
ace to Index each year, nor encouraged to 
plod contentedly through them in the best way 
they were able, whether the subjects proved at- 
tractive or not. 

It was the plan of the first president and 
the founder that the college should be ar- 
ranged in departments, and the students 
were to carry on their work by subjects, and 
be largely left to their own choice, though re- 
quired to accomplish a definite amount before 
graduation; text-books were to be discarded 
from the class-room. Thus the tendency 
towards the elective system, now so strong 
in most colleges for men, and so much more 
desirable for women, was anticipated. The 
founders of the new college aimed at thorough 
and vigorous cultivation, rather than at too 
comprehensive and superficial training. The 
students were to be taught to “direct the 
faculties with their utmost power to the ac- 
complishment of any task”; time was not to 
be taken into the account, in order to avoid 
feverish haste and to make it possible to cul- 
tivate the desired thoroughness without fear 
of falling behind in a race limited to four 
brief years. The college diplomas were to 
show that certain work had been done and 
well done, to represent something real, and 
not simply to indicate that the young woman 
had “ been in college four years and paid her 
bills.” Finally, Vassar promised to educate 
woman on the religious side, and to care 
assiduously also for her physical life. Acting 
in the spirit of the founder, the trustees de- 
clared that they “utterly loathed and repu- 
diated” the spirit of sectarianism, and ordained 
that “all teaching of human creeds, dogmas, 
and ceremonials, of sectarian views and de- 
nominational distinctions,” should be “ strictly 
and forever forbidden.” 

Thus, upon a firm and broad foundation, 
Vassar began its work in 1865, and the first 
admission examinations showed that it was 
needed, for they proved that the education 
of woman at the time was confused, barren, 
undisciplined, wasteful, and superficial. The 
candidates had earnestness of purpose, but 
they did not know what they needed. They 
declared, in the language of the young lady 
of the day, that they were “ passionately 
fond” of one study, and “utterly detested” 
another, though they were not well enough 
acquainted with either to give intelligent 
reasons for the tastes that they so strongly ex- 
pressed. They thought, for instance, that 
chemistry was desirable, because it might 
help them in the kitchen; and French, because 
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it would serve in case of a foreign tour; though 
they had no knowledge of educational disci- 
pline and cared less for it. 

No wonder that the faculty had difficulty 
in dealing with the students thus cast upon 
them. In the heterogeneous medley there 
were some who appreciated the difficulties, 
and supported their instructors in their efforts 
to set up and maintain a high standard, and 
by the end of the first year college opinion 
was all one way. The same sentiment has 
prevailed in all colleges for women; the 
students have uniformly demanded that the 
standard should be kept up, and that they 
should be submitted to the strictest tests 
required in any institution for men. 

Collegiate instruction for women in America 
encountered the usual reception given to all 
innovations. Vassar College and its students 
became the objects of many weak jokes. The 
students were jibed at as women who “ wanted 
to be men,” as college women have been jibed 
at elsewhere. The name Vassar was carried 
everywhere. It became typical, and still is. 
Other colleges have risen, but Vassar remains 
the woman’s college at which the small wit 
hurls his puny darts. The “ Vassar girl ” still 
stands for the girl who goes to college, and 
about her we hear all sorts of stories, more or 
less apocryphal. The new college encountered 
opposition from even good people ; many had 
grave doubts ; but the select few welcomed it, 
and it went steadily on its way. It was fol- 
lowed by Wellesley, Smith, Wells, and Bryn 
Mawr, and the “ Harvard Annex,” as it is 
called, also entered upon its successful career. 

There is variety in the colleges for women. 
At Vassar the students are sheltered in one 
great building and are taught by both men and 
women. At Wellesley there was at first the 
same sort of grand dormitory, but it has be- 
come the center of a group which allows 
smaller clusters of students to gather under 
more home-like conditions. The teachers 
there are women only. At Smith men and 
women teach together, as at Vassar, but the 
students are separated into small groups un- 
der different roofs. ‘The “ Harvard Annex” 
has a character all its own. It did not seek to 
gather a new faculty, nor to erect imposing 
dormitories, but simply to repeat to women in- 
struction already given to men in an institu- 
tion that has been in successful operation 
two and a half centuries. It carries out the 
home” principle farther than either Vassar or 


* The author of this paper, Mr. George J. Romanes, 
writes with evident calmness and self-restraint. He 
frankly confesses that as a matter of fact he has met 
“wonderfully few cases of serious break-downs ” ; 
which only goes to show, he says, “ of what good stuff 
our English girls are made.” Since American observ- 
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Smith or Wellesley, for it aims to place its 
students by twos and by threes in established 
families. 

Certainly woman has now obtained oppor- 
tunity for the collegiate education. Wherever 
she has been admitted to college, and when- 
ever she has been permitted to compete with 
men on equal terms for intellectual honors, 
she has done herself credit. Nowhere has this 
been so emphatically true as in conservative 
England. Ina paper on the mental inferiority 
of woman to man, published in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” it was shown that “the aver- 
age brain-weight of women is about five ounces 
less than that of men,” and by an elaborate and 
interesting argument woman’s “ marked inferi- 
ority of intellectual power” was proved in 
detail. We were told that women are more 
apt than men to break away from the restraints 
of reason ; that they have greater fondness for 
emotional excitement of all kinds; that in 
judgment their minds are considerably below 
those of men; that in creative thought and in 
simple acquisition there isa marked difference; 
that women are less deep and thorough than 
men; that “their physique is not sufficiently 
robust to stand the strain of severe study,” 
and so on.* 

Scarcely had this argument for the general in- 
feriority of women in “ acquisition, origination, 
and judgment ” reached us when the telegraph 
flashed the newsthat Miss Ramsay, a student 
at Girton College, Cambridge, England, had 
distanced all the men in the university in the 
race for classical honors, and that Miss Her- 
vey, of the same college, had won like distinc- 
tion in the department of Medieval and 
Modern Languages, The London “Times” 
said in this connection: 


Miss Ramsay has done what no Senior Classic be- 
fore her has ever done. The great names of Kennedy, 
Lushington, Wordsworth, Maine, and more recently of 
Butler and Jebb, have come first in the Classical Tripos ; 
Miss Ramsay alone has been placed in a division to 
which no one but herself has been found deserving of 
admittance. ... No one has ventured to think that 
four years’ work could be enough to make a Senior 
Classic. We have proof that it is ample. Most of Miss 
Ramsay’s competitors will have taken fourteen years 
to do less than she has contrived to do in four years. 
Miss Ramsay’s example suggests a possibility that 
men may have something to learn in the management 
of a department of study which they have claimed as 
peculiarly their own. 


To this it may be added that Miss Ramsay 
kept herself in full health, did not overwork, 
and accomplished her examinations easily. 


ers notice the same phenomenon, we are at liberty to 
reply that the fact mentioned does not go to show “ of 
what good stuff our English girls are made,” but 
rather to prove that the “ physique of young women as 
a class ” zs “sufficiently robust to stand the strain of 
severe study ” and actually to improve under it. 
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In the face of facts like these and of many 
more that might be adduced, we cannot be- 
lieve that nature has placed before woman 
any constitutional barrier to the collegiate life, 
but that so far as physical reasons are con- 
cerned, she may enter upon it with no more 
fear than a man may. That an increasing 
number of women will do this, and that it is 
best for the state that all should do it who 
are destined to be instructors of the youth 
of the republic, is in my mind not at all 
doubtful. 

What is to be the result? That is the cru- 
cial question. On the physical health of the 
educated woman it will be beneficial. Obser- 
vation, so far as it is now possible, shows that 
the work of the full college course is favorable 
to bodily health. The regularity of life, the 
satisfaction of attainment, the pleasant com- 
panionship, the general broadening of the 
girl-nature, tend in that direction. Speaking 
of “nervous or neuropathic ” young women, 
Dr. Charles Follen Folsom, of the department 
of nervous diseases in the Boston Hospital, 
writes that it his opinion that “the higher 
education is a conservative rather than a 
destructive force.” * 

On schools I have already said that the 
effect is good. The grade of instruction in 
establishments for girls has been materially 
raised since Vassar College began, and those 
pupils who go no further than the primary 
schools are much benefited. The influence is 
reflex, for the educated girls become in turn 
teachers, and they are better teachers than 
their predecessors. Many college-bred girls 
never teach. Neither do all college-bred men. 
They go out into the world and raise the 
average of general intelligence; they elevate 
their own households and exert an influence in 
the sphere of the private citizen. The standard 
is raised at home, and home is the fountain- 
head. 

Women who marry after having been liber- 
ally educated make more satisfactory unions 
than they otherwise would havemade. Women 
were formerly trained to no outlook but mat- 
rimony, and were encouraged to cultivate no 
‘ accomplishments not considered useful to that 
end. When, therefore, that end was missed, 
all was missed. There was no outlet of action 
in which the energies of her feelings might 
be discharged. Such a defective education, 
adapted to heighten emotional sensibility, and 
to weaken the reasoning powers, tended to in- 
crease the predominance of the affective life 
and to lead woman to base her judgment 
upon feelings and intuitive perceptions rather 
than upon rational processes, and to direct 


*“ Relations of our Public Schools to the Disorders 
of the Nervous System,” p. 187. 
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her conduct by impulse rather than to control 
it by will. 

Educated women marry as naturally as 
others; but the fact that mental training has 
led them to subject their impulses to reason 
gives them an advantage in the choice of 
husbands, and it may well be expected that 
ill-considered marriages will be decreased in 
number. The rector of the University of 
Liége devoted his inaugural address in 1862 
to the subject of the education of women, and 
remarked : 


In Belgium and France most young persons in the 
higher classes — sons of the rich or of those who ex- 
wn to be rich—are sunk in deplorable ignorance. 

‘hey pursue no kind of higher studies, or if they enter 
upon them, they are very soon discouraged. To what 
does this tend? It causes them to be almost always 
without any inspiration to the taste, without any habit 
of serious occupation. They live in an atmosphere in 
which intellectual labor is not honored, in which, far 
from considering it a glorious or even a worthy duty, 
it is placed below the satisfaction of the love of pleas- 
ure. This deplorable situation arises from the false 
education given to the women of the higher classes. 
As a general rule they cannot comprehend what con- 
stitutes the true power and dignity of a man, and 
therefore they accept as husbands men as ignorant 
and as idle as themselves. As a natural consequence 
they cannot bring up their sons to be men; they can- 
not give to their country well-instructed, devoted, and 
energetic citizens. 

I have been told, even in cultivated, intel- 
lectual circles, that a young woman had better 
be in the kitchen or laundry than in the lab- 
oratory or class-room of a college. “Women 
should be trained,” such persons say, “to be 
wives and mothers.” The finger of scorn has 
been lightly pointed at the mentally cultivated 
mothers and daughters who are unable to 
cook and scrub, who cannot make a mince- 
pie or a plum-pudding. Such persons forget 
with surprising facility all the cases of women 
who neglect the kitchen to indulge in the 
love-sick sentimentality to which they have 
been trained; who think too much of possible 
matrimonial chances to endanger them by 
scrubbing, or by giving ground for the suspi- 
cion that they cultivate any other faculty than 
the power to apostrophize the moonlight and 
to long for a lover. They do not care to re- 
member that it is no whit better to wither 
under the influence of ignorance or sentiment, 
to cultivate a fondness for “ gush,” than to 
dry up the sensibilities like a book-worm, or 
grow rigid and priggish as a pedant. It is as 
bad to stunt human nature as to over-stimu- 
late it— to stop its progress in one way as in 
another. The danger is in going to extremes. 
The mass of men choose the golden mean, 
and we may trust women to avoid extrava- 
gance in the pursuit of learning. We may and 
ought to give her every help in the direction 
of life that her brothers possess. It is no 
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longer doubtful, it is plain, that whatever other 
rights woman should have, those of the intel- 
lectual kingdom ought to be hers fully and 
freely. She should be the judge herself of how 
far she should go in exploring the mysteries 
of nature and of science. 

It is not a question of putting all our girls 
through college ; it is not even a question of 
their being taught in the same institutions and 


BIRD 


Ay S one approaches the haunts 
of the  yellow-breasted 
chat, the old rule for chil- 
dren is reversed—he is 
everywhere heard, no- 
where seen. Seek him ever 
so slyly where the ear has 

—orewe just detected him, in- 
stantly you hear him elsewhere ; and this with 
no sign of a flight. ‘The chat revels in eccen- 
tricities. Some tones of his loud voice are 
musical, others are harsh; and he delights in 
uttering the two kinds in the same breath, 
occasionally slipping in the notes of other 
birds and, on some authorities, imitating those 
of quadrupeds. I have discovered in his med- 
leys snatches from the robin, catbird, oriole, 
kingfisher, and brown thrasher, Wilson refers 
to his “ great variety of odd and uncouth mono- 
syllables.” I have detected three such, “char,” 
“quirp,” and “whir,” and they were given 
with distinctness. 

The male birds, generally preceding the 
females in their migrations, locate and at once 
begin a series of vocal and gymnastic exer- 
cises. A marked example of these perform- 
ances is a jerky flight straight upwards perhaps 
fifty feet, and a descent in the same fussy 
fashion. (Though this exhibition is eminently 
characteristic of the chat, one observer in- 
forms me that he has seen the woodcock and 
the linnet so employed.) The favorite time 
for it is just before dusk; but if there be a 
moon, a carousal of some sort goes on all 
night, the evident intention being to let no 
migrating lady-chat pass without a hearty in- 
vitation to cease her wandering, and to accept 
a husband and a home, 

After all, the chat can hardly be said to have 
asong. The longest strain that I have heard 
from him is without melody, closely resem- 
bling the rhythmic movement of the yellow- 
billed cuckoo’s effort, but wholly unlike it in 
quality of tone. He will burst out with loud, 
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classes with men when they go to college. 
The form in which women shall be taught and 
the subjects that they shall study are of minor 
importance at the moment, and time will settle 
them in a natural way. The great desideratum 
is that they be given the collegiate education 
when they need it, and that they be the 
judges of their own needs. 


Arthur Gilman. 


MUSIC, 


rapid tones, then suddenly retard and dimin- 
ish to the close: 
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In the course of an hour I have heard this 
strain repeated many times, and am satisfied 
that it has no one pitch or key. The following 
are the principal notes of this chat, but it is 
not to be understood that they always come 
in like order: 











Quirp, quirp. (3) 
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Charr,  charr, charr. 
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BOBOLINK. 


THE mere mention of his name incites mer- 
riment. Bobolink is the embodiment of frolic 
song, the one inimitable operatic singer of the 
feathered stage. Though the oriole has a 
stronger and more commanding voice, and 
the thrushes far surpass him in deep, pure, 
and soul-stirring tones, he has no rival; even 
the mocking-bird is dumb in his presence. In 
the midst of his rollicking song he falls with 
bewitching effect into a ventriloquous strain, 
subdued, as if his head were under his wing; 
but soon the first force returns with a swell, 
and he shoots up into the air from the slender 
twig upon which he has been singing and 
swinging in the wind, looks with indifference 
upon everything beneath him, plying just the 
tips of his wings to paddle himself along in 
his reckless hilarity, twisting his head this way 
and that, increasing in ecstasy till he and his 
song drop together to the ground. 

During his short but glorious reign bobo- 
link takes the open meadow, the broad sun- 
light, all day long. When he would sing his 
best, he invariably opens with a few tentative 
notes, softly and modestly given, as much as 
to say, “ Really, I fear I’m not quite in the 
mood to-day.” It is a musical gurgling: 
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Then the rapturous song begins, and a 
gradual crescendo continues to the end, A few 
of the first notes of the song proper are: 
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His tonic is F major or D minor, and he 
holds to it, his marvelous variations being re- 
stricted to the compass of an octave, and the 
most of his long song to the interval of a sixth. 
A long song and a strong song it is, but though 
the performer foregoes the rests common 
among other singers, like the jeweler with his 
blow-pipe, he never gets out of breath. 

Perhaps we have no more interesting, more 
charming,summer guest. When Nature clothes 
the fields with grass and flowers, he throws 
aside his common brown wear for new plum- 
age, gay as itis unique. This striking change 
is a new birth; he neither looks, acts, sings, 
nor flies as he did before, nor could you guess 
him out. In both heart and feather he is 
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brightness itself. Most birds are dark above 
and light below ; but this bird, in the new birth, 
takes the exact reverse. His breast and lower 
parts are black, his back, neck, and crown 
white, shaded with yellow seams. He reaches 
New England about the middle of May, with 
his plumage perfect and his song come to its 
fullness. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL, 


No bird in New England is more readily 
known by his song than is the whip-poor-will. 
He has astrong voice and sings his name dis- 
tinctly, accenting the first and last syllables, 
the last most. At each singing he simply re- 
peats his name an indefinite number of times, 
always measuring his song with the same 
rhythm while varying the melody. A pecul- 
iar feature of his performance is a cluck, which, 
introduced after each “ whip-poor-will,” serves 
as a pleasing rhythmic link to hold the song 
unbroken. If not near the bird, one fails to 
hear the cluck, noticing a rest in its place. 
The whip-poor-will does not stand erect when 
singing; his wings are slightly extended and 
kept in a rapid tremor. Various forms of the 
whip-poor-will’s song : 
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Whippoorwill (cluck), whippoorwill (cluck), aioe ypoorwill (cluck). 
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Simeon Pease Cheney. 








BG EW pages in my Siberian 
notebooks are more sugges- 
tive of pleasant sensations 
and experiences than the 
pages that record the in- 
cidents of our life in the 
mountains of the Altai, As 
I now turn over the flower- 
stained leaves dated “ Altai Station, August 
5, 1885,” every feature of that picturesque 
Cossack village comes back to me so vividly, 
that, if for a moment I close my eyes, I seem 
to hear again the musical plash and tinkle of 
the clear, cold streams that tumble through 
its streets; to see again the magnificent amphi- 
theater of flower-tinted slopes and snowy peaks 
that encircles it; and to breathe once more 
the fresh, perfumed air of the green alpine 
meadow upon which it stands. If the object 
of our Siberian journey had been merely en- 
joyment, I think that we should have remained 
at the Altai Station all summer; since neither 
in Siberia nor in any other country could we 
have hoped to find a more delightful place for 
a summer vacation. The pure mountain air 
was as fragrant and exhilarating as if it had 
been compounded of perfume and ozone; the 
beauty and luxuriance of the flora were a never- 
failing source of pleasure to the eye;* the 
clear, cold mountain streams were full of fish; 
elk, argali, wild goats, bears, foxes, and wolves 
were to be found by an enterprising hunter in 
the wooded ravines and the high mountain 
valleys south of the station; troops of Kirghis 
horsemen were ready to escort us to the Mon- 
golian boundary post, to the beautiful alpine 
lake of Marka Kul, or to the wild, unexplored 
fastnesses of the Chinese Altai; and Captain 
Maiefski, the hospitable commandant of the 
post, tempted us to prolong our stay, by prom- 
ising to organize for us all sorts of delightful 
excursions and expeditions. The season of 
good weather and good roads, however, was 
rapidly passing ; and if we hoped to reach the 
mines of Kara before winter should set in, we 
had not a day to spare. It was already the 
first week in August, and a distance of 2500 
miles lay between us and the head-waters of 
the Amur. 

Our next objective point was the city of 
Tomsk, distant from the Altai Station about 
75° miles. In order to reach it we should be 


_ “TI brought back with me from the Altai an herba- 
rium consisting of nearly a thousand species of flower- 
ing plants. 
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obliged to return over a part of the road which 
we had already traversed, and to descend the 
Irtish as far as the station of Pianoyarofskaya. 
At that point the road to Tomsk leaves the 
Semipalatinsk road, and runs_ northward 
through the great Altai mining district and 
the city of Barnaul. There were two colonies 
of political exiles on our route — one of them 
at the Cossack station of Ulbinsk, 160 miles 
from the Altai Station, and the other in the 
town of Ust Kamenogorsk. In each of these 
places, therefore, we purposed to make a short 
stay. 

On the morning of Thursday, August 6, we 
packed our baggage in the tarantas, ordered 
horses from the post station, took breakfast 
for the last time with Captain Maiefski and 
his wife, whose kindness and warm-hearted 
hospitality had made their house seem to us 
like a home, and after drinking to the health 
of all our Altai friends, and bidding everybody 
good-bye three or four times, we rode reluc- 
tantly out of the beautiful alpine village and 
began our descent to the plains of the Irtish. 

It is not necessary to describe our journey 
down the valley of the Bukhtarma and across 
the gray, sterile steppes of the upper Irtish. It 
was simply a reversal of the experience through 
which we had passed in approaching the Altai 
Station three weeks before. Then we were 
climbing from the desert into the alps, while 
now we were descending from the alps to the 
desert. 

At 6 o'clock Friday afternoon we reached 
the settlement of Bukhtarma, where the Irtish 
pierces a great out-lying spur of the Altai chain, 
and where the road to Ust Kamenogorsk 
leaves the river and makes a long détour into 
the mountains. No horses were obtainable at 
the post station ; the weather looked threaten- 
ing; the road to Alexandrofskaya was said 
to be in bad condition owing to recent rains ; 
and we had great difficulty in finding a peas- 
ant with “free” horses who was willing to 
take our heavy tarantas up the steep, miry 
mountain road on what promised to be a dark 
and stormy night. With the codperation of 
the station master, however, we found at last 
a man who was ready, for a suitable consider- 
ation, to make the attempt, and about an 
hour before dark we left Bukhtarma for Alex- 
androfskaya with four “free” horses, We 
soon had occasion to regret that we had not 
taken the advice of our driver to stop at Bukh- 
tarma for the night and cross the mountains 
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by daylight. The road was worse than any 
neglected wood-road in the mountains of West 
Virginia ; and before we had made half the 
distance to Alexandrofskaya, night came on 
with a violent storm accompanied by lightning, 
thunder, and heavy rain. Again and again 
we lost the road in the darkness; two or three 
times we became almost hopelessly mired in 
bogs and sloughs; and finally our tarantas 
capsized, or partly capsized, into a deep ditch 
or gully worn out in the mountain-side by 
falling water. The driver shouted, cursed, 
and lashed his dispirited horses, while Mr. 
Frost and I explored the gully with lighted 
wisps of hay, and lifted, tugged, and pulled at 
the heavy vehicle until we were tired out, 
drenched with rain, and covered from head to 
foot with mud; but all our efforts were fruit- 
less. The tarantas could not be extricated. 
From this predicament we were finally rescued 
VoL. XXXVI.— 99. 
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by the drivers of three or four telegas, who 
left Bukhtarma with the mail shortly after our 
departure, and who overtook us just at the 
time when their services were most needed. 
With their aid we righted the capsized vehicle, 
set it again on the road, and proceeded, The 
lightly loaded telegas soon left us behind, and 
knowing that we could expect no more help 
from that source, and that another capsize 
would probably end our travel for the night, 
I walked ahead of our horses in the miry road 
for half or three-quarters of an hour, holding 
up a white handkerchief at arms-length for the 
guidance of our driver, and shouting direc- 
tions and warnings to him whenever it seemed 
necessary. ‘Tired, at last, of wading through 
mud in Cimmerian darkness, and ascertaining 
the location of holes, sloughs, and rocks by 
tumbling into or over them, I climbed back 
into the tarantas and wrapped myself up in a 
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THE ULBINSK KAVINE, 


wet blanket, with the determination to trust to 
luck. In less than fifteen minutes our vehicle 
was again on its side in another deep gully. 
After making a groping investigation by the 
sense of touch, we decided that the situation 
this time was hopeless. There was nothing 
to be done but to send the driver on horseback 
in search of help, and to get through the night 
as best we could where we were. It was then 
about 11 o’clock. ‘The wind had abated, but 
the rain was still falling, and the intense dark- 
ness was relieved only by an occasional flash 
of lightning. Cold, tired, and hungry, we 
crawled into our capsized vehicle, which still 
afforded us some little shelter from the rain, 
and sat there in sleepless discomfort until 
morning. Just before daylight our driver re- 
turned with a Cossack from Alexandrofskaya, 
bringing lanterns, ropes, crowbars, and fresh 
horses, and with these helps and appliances 
we succeeded in righting the tarantas and 
dragging it back to the road. 

We reached Alexandrofskaya in the gray 
light of early dawn, and after drinking tea and 
sleeping two hours on the floor in the post 
station, we resumed our journey with eight 
horses and three drivers. The road from Al- 


five or six miles up the steep, wild ra- 
vine that is shown in the illustration 
on page 721. It then crossesa series of 
high, bare ridges running generally at 
right angles to the course of the Irtish, 
and finally descends, through another 
deep, precipitous ravine, intothe valley 
of Ulbinsk, which it follows to Ust 
Kamenogorsk. The mountains which 
compose this spur, orout-lying branch, 
of the Altai system are not high, but, 
as will be seen from the illustration on 
the opposite page, they are picturesque 
and effective in outline and grouping, 
and are separated one from another 
by extremely beautiful valleys and 
ravines. 

Owing to the bad condition of the 
roads and the mountainous nature of 
the country, we were more than ten 
hours in making the nineteen miles 
between Severnaya and Ulbinsk, al- 
though we had eight horses on the 
first stretch and five on the second. 
The slowness of our progress gave us 
an opportunity to walk now and then, 
and to make collections of flowers, 
and we kept the tarantas decorated all 
day with golden-rod, wild hollyhocks, 
long blue spikes of monk’s-hood, and 
leafy branches of “ zhimolost,” or 
Tartar honeysuckle, filled with showy 
scarlet or yellow berries. 

Late Saturday afternoon, as the sun was sink - 
ing behind the western hills, we rode at a brisk 
trot down the long, beautiful ravine which leads 
into the valley of the Ulba, and before dark 
we were sitting comfortably in the neat wait- 
ing-room of the Ulbinsk post station, refreshing 
ourselves with bread and milk and raspberries. 

Among the political exiles living in Ulbinsk 
at that time were Alexander L. Blok,a young 
law student from the city of Saratof on the 
Volga; Apollo Karelin, the son of a well- 
known photographer in Nizhni Novgorod; 
Severin Gross, a law student from the prov- 
ince of Kovno; and Dr. Vitert, a surgeon 
from Warsaw. Mr. Karelin had been accom- 
panied to Siberia by his wife, but the others 
were, I believe, unmarried. I had learned the 
names, and something of the histories, of these 
exiles from the politicals in Semipalatinsk, and 
there were several reasons why I particularly 
wished to see them and to make their acquaint- 
ance. I had an idea that perhaps the politicals 
in Semipalatinsk were above the average level 
of administrative exiles in intelligence and ed- 
ucation,— that they were unusually favorable 
specimens of their class,— and it seemed to 
me not improbable that in the wilder and re- 
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moter parts of western Siberia I should find 
types that would correspond more nearly to 
the conception of “nihilists” that I had formed 
in America, 

Before we had been in the village an hour, 
two of the exiles — Messrs. Blok and Gross — 
called upon us and introduced themselves. 
Mr. Blok won my heart from the very first. 
He was a man. twenty-six or twenty-eight 
years of age, of medium height and athletic 
figure, with dark hair and eyes, and a beard- 
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regular features. He talked in an eager, an- 
imated way, with an affectionate, caressing 
modulation of the voice, and had a _ habit 
of unconsciously opening his eyes a little more 
widely than usual as an expression of interest 
or emotion. Both of the young men were 
university graduates; both spoke French and 
German, and Mr. Blok read English; both 
were particularly interested in questions of 
political economy, and either of them might 
have been taken for a young professor, or a 





less but strong and resolute face, which 
seemed to me to express intelligence, earnest- 
ness, and power in every line. It was, in the 
very best sense of the word, a good face, and 
I could no more help liking and trusting it 
than I could help breathing. Marcus Aurelius 
somewhere says, with coarse vigor of expres- 
sion, that “a man who is honest and good 
ought to be exactly lke a man who smells 
strong, so that the bystander, as soon as he 
comes near, must smell, whether he choose or 
not.” Mr. Blok’s honesty and goodness seemed 
to me to be precisely of this kind, and I found 
myself regarding him with friendly sympa- 
thy, and almost with affection, long before 
I could assign any reason for so doing. Mr. 
Gross was a rather handsome man, perhaps 
thirty years of age, with brown hair, full beard 
and mustache, blue eyes, and clearly cut, 
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post-graduate student, in the Johns Hopkins 
University. I had not talked with them an 
hour before I became satisfied that in intelli- 
gence and culture they were fully abreast of 
the Semipalatinsk exiles, and that I should 
have to look for the wild, fanatical “ nihilists ” 
of my imagination in some part of Siberia 
more remote than Ulbinsk. 

We talked in the post station until about 9 
o'clock, and then, at Mr. Blok’s suggestion, 
made a round of calls upon the other political 
exiles in the village. They were all living in 
wretchedly furnished log-houses rented from 
the Ulbinsk Cossacks, and were surrounded 
by unmistakable evidences of hardship, priva- 
tion, and straitened circumstances; but they 
seemed to be trying to make the best of their 
situation, and I cannot remember to have 
heard anywhere that night a bitter complaint 
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or a single reference to personal experience 
that seemed to be made for the purpose of 
exciting our sympathy. Ifthey suffered, they 
bore their suffering with dignity and self-con- 
trol. All of them seemed to be physically well 
except Mrs. Karelin, who looked thin, pale, 
and careworn, and Dr. Vitert, who had been 
three times in exile and ten years in prison or 
in Siberia, and who, I thought, would not live 
much longer to trouble the Government that 





senger.” Inthe house of Mr. Blok there was 
a small but well-selected library, in which I 
noticed, in addition to Russian books, a copy 
of Longfellow’s Poems, in English; Maine’s 
“ Ancient Law” and “ Village Communities” ; 
Bain’s “ Logic” ; Mill’s “ Political Economy ” ; 
Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism” (an ex- 
purgated Russian edition); Spencer’s “ Es- 
says: Moral, Political, and Aésthetic,” and his 
“ Principles of Sociology”; Taine’s ‘“ History 
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had wrecked his life. Although only forty-five 
years of age, he seemed greatly broken, walked 
feebly with a cane, and suffered constantly from 
rheumatism contracted in damp prison-cells. 
He was one of the best-informed exiles that 
I met in western Siberia, and was the first to 
tell me of the death of General Grant. We 
had a long talk about the United States, in 
the course of which he asked many questions 
concerning our civil war, the constitutional 
amendments adopted after the war, the balance 
of parties in Congress, and the civil-service 
reform policy of President Cleveland, which 
showed that he had more than a superficial ac- 
quaintance with our political history. In the 
houses of all the exiles in Ulbinsk, no matter 
how wretchedly they might be furnished, I 
found a writing-desk or table, books, and such 
magazines as the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” 
and the “ Russki Vestnik,” or “ Russian Mes- 


of English Literature”; Laboulaye’s “ His- 
tory of the United States”; and a large num- 
ber of French and German works on jurispru- 
dence and political economy. I need hardly 
call attention, I think, to the fact that men 
who read and carry to Siberia with them such 
books as these are not wild fanatics, nor 
“ignorant shoemakers and mechanics,” as 
they were once contemptuously described to 
me by a Russian officer, but are serious, culti- 
vated, thinking men. If such men are in exile 
in a lonely Siberian village on the frontier of 
Mongolia, instead of being at home in the 
service of the state —so much the worse for 
the state! 

We spent the greater part of one night and 
a day with the political exiles in Ulbinsk. I 
became very deeply interested in them, and 
should have liked to stay there and talk with 
them for a week; but our excursion to the 
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Katunski Alps had occupied more 
time than we had allotted to it, and 
it was important that we should, if 
possible, reach the convict mines of 
eastern Siberia before the coming on 
of winter. Sunday afternoon at 4 
o’clock we set out for Ust Kameno- 
gorsk. Messrs. Blok and Karelin ac- 
companied us on horseback as far as 
the ferry across the Ulba, and then, 
after bidding us a hearty and almost 
affectionate good-bye, and asking us 
not to forget them when we should 
return to ‘a freer and happier 
country,” they remounted their horses 
and sat motionless in their saddles, 
watching us while we were being fer- 
ried over the river. When we were 
ready to start on the other side, a 
quarter of a mile distant, they waved 
their handkerchiefs, and then, taking 
off their hats, bowed low towards us 
in mute farewell as we dashed away 
into the forest. If these pages should 
ever be read in one of the lonely 
cabins of the political exilesin Ulbinsk, 
the readers may feel assured that “ in 
a freer and happier country ” we have 
not forgotten them, but think of them 
often, with the sincerest esteem and 
the most affectionate sympathy. 

We reached Ust Kamenogorsk 
before dark Sunday afternoon and 
took up our quarters in the post sta- 
tion. The town, which contains about 5000 
inhabitants, is a collection of 600 or 800 
houses, generally built of logs, and is situated 
in the midst of a treeless plain on the right 
bank of the Irtish, just where the latter is 
joined by its tributary the Ulba. It contains 
one or two Tartar mosques, two or three 
Russian churches with colored domes of tin, 
and an ostrog, or fortress, consisting of a 
high quadrangular earthern wall or embank- 
ment, surrounded by a dry moat, and in- 
closing a white-walled prison, a church, and a 
few Government buildings. ‘The mosques, the 
white-turbaned mullas, the hooded Kirghis 
horsemen in the streets, the morning and 
evening cry of the muezzins, and the files of 
Bactrian camels, which now and then come 
pacing slowly and solemnly in from the 
steppe, give to the town the same Oriental 
appearance that is so noticeable in Semipal- 
atinsk, and which suggests the idea that one 
is in northern Africa or in central Asia, rather 
than in Siberia. 


While we were drinking tea in the post: 


station we were surprised by the appearance 
of Mr. Gross, who had come from Ulbinsk to 
Ust Kamenogorsk that morning, and had been 
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impatiently awaiting our arrival. He had 
hardly taken his seat when the wife of the 
station master announced that a Russian offi- 
cer had come to call on us, and before I had 
time to ask Mr. Gross whether his relations 
with the Russian authorities were pleasant or 
unpleasant, the officer, dressed in full uniform, 
had entered the room. I was embarrassed for 
an instant by the awkwardness of the situation. 
I knew nothing of the officer except his name, 
and it was possible, of course, that upon finding 
a political exile there he might behave towards 
the latter in so offensive a manner as to make 
some decisive action on my part inevitable. I 
could not permit a gentleman who had called 
upon us to be offensively treated at our table, 
even if he was officially regarded as a “ crim- 
inal” and a “nihilist.” Fortunately my ap- 
prehensions proved to be groundless, Mr. 
Shaitanof, the Cossack officer who had come 
to see us, was a gentleman, as well as a man of 
tact and good breeding, and whatever he may 
have thought of the presence of a political 
exile in our quarters so soon after our arrival, 
he manifested neither surprise nor annoyance. 
He bowed courteously when I introduced 
Mr. Gross to him, and in five minutes they 
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were engaged in an animated discussion of 
bee-keeping, silk-worm culture, and tobacco 
growing. Mr. Shaitanof said that he had been 
making some experiments near Ust Kameno- 
gorsk with mulberry trees and Virginian and 
Cuban tobacco and had been so successful 
that he hoped to introduce silk-worm culture 
there the next year, and to substitute for the 
coarse native tobacco some of the finer sorts 
from the West Indies and the United States. 

After half an hour of pleasant conversation 


Kamenogorsk there was at one end of the 
social scale a peasant shoemaker and at the 
other a Caucasian princess, while between 
these extremes were physicians, chemists, au- 
thors, publicists, university students, and land- 
ed proprietors. Most of them were of noble 
birth or belonged to the privileged classes, 
and some of them were men and women of 
high cultivation and refinement. Among those 
with whom I became best acquainted were 
Mr. Konovalof, who read English well but 








Mr. Shaitanof bade us good-night, and Mr. 
Gross, Mr. Frost, and I went to call on the 
political exiles. In anticipation of our coming, 
ten or fifteen of them had assembled in one 
of the large upper rooms of a two-story log- 
building near the center of the town, which 
served as a residence for one of them and a 
place of rendezvous for the others. It is, of 
course, impracticable, as well as unnecessary, 
to describe and characterize all of the politi- 
cal exiles in the Siberian towns and villages 
through which we passed. The most that I 
aim to do is to give the reader a general idea 
of their appearance and behavior, and of the 
impression that they made upon me. The 
exiles in Ust Kamenogorsk did not differ es- 
sentially from those in Ulbinsk, except that, 
taken as a body, they furnished a greater va- 
riety of types and represented a larger num- 
ber of social classes. In Ulbinsk there were 
only professional men and students. In Ust 
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spoke it imperfectly ;* Mr. Milinchuk, a dark- 
haired, dark-bearded Georgian from Tiflis; and 
Mr. Adam Bialoveski, a writer and publicist 
from the province of Pultava. The last-named 
gentleman impressed me as a man of singular 
ability, fairness, and breadth of view. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with Russian history 
and jurisprudence, as well as with the his- 
tory and literature of the west European na- 
tions; and although he was disposed to take 
rather a pessimistic view of life, and avowed 
himself a disciple of Schopenhauer, he bore the 
heavy burden of his exile with cheerfulness and 
courage. I had a long talk with him about the 
Russian situation, and was very favorably im- 
pressed by his cool, dispassionate review of 
the revolutionary movement and the measures 
taken by the Government for its suppression. 
His statements were entirely free from exag- 

* Mr. Konovalof committed suicide in Ust Kameno- 
gorsk about six months after we left there. 
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geration and prejudice, and his opinions seemed 
to me to be almost judicially fair and impartial. 
To brand such a man as a “nihilist” was 
absurd, and to exile him to Siberia as a dan- 
gerous member of society was simply prepos- 
terous. In any other civilized country on the 
face of the globe except Russia he would be 
regarded as the most moderate of liberals. 

The colony of political exiles in Ust Ka- 
menogorsk was the last one that we saw in the 
steppe provinces, and it seems to me desira- 
ble, before proceeding with the narrative of 
our Siberian journey, to set forth, as fully as 
space will permit, the salient features of what 
is known in Russia as “ exile by administra- 
tive process.” 

Exile by administrative process means the 
banishment of an obnoxious person from one 
part of the empire to another without the ob- 
servance of any of the legal formalities that, 
in most civilized countries, precede or attend 
deprivation of rights and the infliction of pun- 
ishment. The person so banished may not 
be guilty of any crime, and may not have ren- 
dered himself amenable in any way to any law 
of the state; but if, in the opinion of the local 
authorities, his presence in a particular place 
is “ prejudicial to social order,” he may be ar- 
rested without a warrant, and, with the con- 
currence of the Minister of the Interior, may 
be removed forcibly to any other place within 
the limits of the empire, and there be put 
under police surveillance for a period of five 
years. He may, or may not, be informed of 
the reasons for this summary proceeding, but 
in either case he is perfectly helpless. He can- 
not examine the witnesses upon whose testi- 
mony his presence is declared to be “ prejudicial 
to social order.” He cannot summon friends 
to prove his loyalty and good character with- 
out great risk of bringing upon them the same 
calamity which has befallen him. He has no 
right to demand a trial, or even a hearing. He 
cannot sue out a writ of habeas corpus. He 
cannot appeal to the public through the press. 
His communications with the world are so 
suddenly severed that sometimes even his own 
relatives do not know what has happened to 
him. He is literally and absolutely without 
any means whatever of self-protection. 

Asan illustration of the sort of evidence upon 
which the presence of certain persons in the 
cities and provinces of European Russia is de- 
clared to be “ prejudicial to social order,” I will 
give twotypical cases from the great number in 
my notebooks. Some of the readers of THE 
CeNntuRY may still remember a young naval 
officer named Constantine Staniukovitch, who 
was attached to the staff of the Grand Duke 
Alexis at the time of the latter’s visit to the 
United States. From the fact that I saw in Mr. 
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Staniukovitch’s house in Tomsk a number of 
visiting cards of people well known in the cities 
of New York and San Francisco, I| infer that 
he went a good deal into society here, and 
that he may still be recalled to mind by per- 
sons who met him. He was the son of a Rus- 
sian admiral, was an officer of great promise, 
and had before him the prospect of a brilliant 
career in the Russian naval service. He was, 
however, a man of broad and liberal views, 
with a natural taste for literary pursuits, and 
after his return from America he resigned his 
position in the navy and became an author, 
He wrote a number of novels and plays which 
were very successful, but of which the Gov- 
ernment did not approve, and in 1882 or 1883 
he purchased a well-known Russian magazine 
in St. Petersburg called the “ Diello,” and be- 
came its editor and proprietor. He spent a con- 
siderable part of the summer of 1884 abroad, 
and in the latter part of that year left his 
wife and children at Baden-Baden and started 
for St. Petersburg. At the Russian frontier 
station of Virzhbolof he was suddenly arrested, 
was taken thence to St. Petersburg under 
guard, and was there thrown into the fortress 
of Petropavlovsk. His wife, knowing nothing 
of this misfortune, continued to write to him 
at St. Petersburg without getting any answers 
to her letters, until finally she became alarmed, 
and telegraphed to the editorial department 
of the “ Diello,” asking what had happened to 
her husband and why he did not write to 
her. The managing editor of the magazine 
replied that Mr. Staniukovitch was not there, 
and that they had supposed him to be still in 
Baden-Baden. Upon the receipt of this tele- 
gram, Mrs. Staniukovitch, thoroughly fright- 
ened, proceeded at once with her children to 
St. Petersburg. Nothing whatever could be 
learned there with regard to her husband’s 
whereabouts. He had not been seen at the 
editorial rooms of the “ Diello,” and none of 
his friends had heard anything of or from him 
in two weeks. He had suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappeared. At last, after days of tor- 
turing anxiety, Mrs, Staniukovitch was advised 
to make inquiries of General Orzhefski, the 
Chief of Gendarmes. She did so, and found 
that her husband was a prisoner in one of the 
casemates of the Petropavlovsk fortress. ‘The 
police, as it afterward appeared, had for some 
time been intercepting and reading his letters, 
and had ascertained that he was in corre- 
spondence with a well-known Russian revolu- 
tionist who was then living in Switzerland. 
The correspondence was perfectly innocent in 
its character, and related solely to the business 
of the magazine; but the fact that an editor, 
and a man of known liberal views, was in 
communication with a political refugee was 
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regarded as sufficient evidence that his pres- 
ence in St. Petersburg would be “ prejudicial 
to social order,” and his arrest followed, In 
May, 1885, he was exiled for three years by 
administrative process tothe city of ‘Tomsk, 
in western Siberia. ‘The publication of the 
magazine was of course suspended in conse- 
quence of the imprisonment and ultimate ban- 
ishment of its owner, and Mr. Staniukovitch 
was financially ruined. If the Russian Gov- 
ernment deals in this arbitrary way with men 
of rank, wealth, and high social position in the 
capital of the empire, it can be imagined what 
treatment is accorded to physicians, students, 
and small landed proprietors whose presence 
is regarded as “ prejudicial to social order” 
in the provinces. 

In the year 1879 there was living in the 
town of Ivangorod, in the province of Cherni- 
gof,a skillful and accomplished young surgeon 
named Dr. Baillie. Although he was a man 
of liberal views, he was not an agitator nor 
a revolutionist, and had taken no active part 
in political affairs. Some time in the late 
winter or early spring of 1879 there came to 
him, with letters of introduction, two young 
women who had been studying in one of the 
medical schools for women in St. Petersburg, 
and had been expelled and ordered to return 
to their homes in central Russia on account 
of their alleged political “ untrustworthiness ” 
(neblagonadezhnost). ‘They were very anxious 
to complete their education and to fit them- 
selves for useful work among the peasants ; and 
they begged Dr. Baillie to aid them in their 
studies, to hear their recitations, and to allow 
them to make use of his library and the facili- 
ties of his office. As they were both in an “ il- 
legal” position,—that is, were living in a place 
where, without permission from the authorities, 
they had no right to be,—it was Dr. Bail- 
lie’s duty as a loyal subject to hand them over 
to the police, regardless of the fact that they 
had come to him with letters of introduction 
and a petition for help. He happened, how- 
ever, to be a man of courage, independence, 
and generous instincts ; and instead of betray- 
ing them, he listened with sympathy to their 
story, promised them his aid, introduced them 
to his wife, and began to give them lessons. 
The year 1879 was a year of intense revolu- 
tionary activity in Russia. Attempts were 
constantly being made by the terrorists to as- 
sassinate high Government officials ; and the 
police, in all parts of the empire, were more 
than usually suspicious and alert. The visits 
of the young girls to Dr. Baillie’s house and 
office soon attracted the attention of the 
local authorities in Ivangorod, and they took 
steps to ascertain who they were and where 
they had come from. An investigation showed 


that one of them was living on a forged pass- 
port, while the other had none, and that both 
had been expelled from St. Petersburg for polit- 
ical “ untrustworthiness.” Their unauthorized 
appearance in Ivangorod, when they should 
have been at their homes, and their half-secret 
visits — generally at night —to the house of 
Dr. Baillie, were regarded as evidence of a 
political conspiracy, and on the roth of May, 
1879, both they and the young surgeon were 
arrested and exiled by administrative process 
to Siberia. Dr. Baillie eventually was sent to 
the arctic village of Verkhoyansk, latitude 
67.30, in the province of Yakutsk, where he was 
seen in 1882 by Engineer Melville, Lieutenant 
Danenhower, Mr. W. H. Gilder, and all the 
survivors of the arctic exploring steamer /ean- 
nette. At the time of Dr. Baillie’s banish- 
ment, his wife, a beautiful young woman, 24 or 
25 years of age, was expecting confinement, and 
was therefore unable to go to Siberia with him. 
As soon as possible, however, after the birth 
of her child, and before she had fully recov- 
ered her strength, she left her nursing baby 
with relatives and started ona journey of more 
than 6000 miles to join her husband in a vil- 
lage situated north of the Arctic Circle and 
near the Asiatic pole of cold. She had not the 
necessary means to make such a journey by 
rail, steamer, and post, as Lieutenant Scheutze 
made it in 1885-86, and was therefore forced 
to ask permission ofthe Minister of the Interior 
to travel with a party of exiles.* As far as the 
city of Tomsk in western Siberia, both politi- 
cal and commoncriminal exiles are transported 
in convict trains or barges. Beyond that point 
the common criminals walk, and the politicals 
are carried in telegas, at the rate of about 
sixty miles a week, stopping in an étape every 
third day for rest. At this rate of progress 
Mrs. Baillie would have reached her husband’s 
place of exile only after sixteen months of 
incessant hardship, privation, and suffering. 
But she did not reach it. For many weeks 
her hope, courage, and love sustained her, and 
enabled her to endure without complaint the 
jolting, the suffocating dust, the scorching heat, 
and the cold autumnal rains on the road, and 
the bad food, the plank sleeping-benches, the 
vermin, and the pestilential air of the étapes ; 
but human endurance has its limits. Three 
or four months of this unrelieved misery, with 
constant anxiety about her husband and for the 
babe that, for her husband’s sake, she had aban- 
doned in Russia, broke down her health and 
her spirit. She sank into deep despondency 


* By Russian law a wife may go to her exiled hus- 
band at the expense of the Government, provided she 
travels with an exile party, lives on the exile ration, 
sleeps in the road-side étapes, and submits generally 
to prison discipline. 
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VERA FIGNER.* 


and eventually began to show signs of mental 
aberration. After passing Krasnoyarsk her 
condition became such that any sudden shock 
was likely completely to overthrow her reason 
— and the shock soon came. ‘There are two 
villages in eastern Siberia whose names are 
almost alike — Verkholensk and Verkhoyansk. 
The former is situated on the river Lena, only 
180 miles from Irkutsk, while the latter is on 
the head-waters of the Yana, and is distant 
from Irkutsk nearly 2700 miles. As the party 
with which she was traveling approached the 
capital of eastern Siberia, her hope, strength, 
and courage seemed to revive. Her husband 
she thought was only a few hundred miles 


* Vera Figner was one of the ablest and most daring 
of the Russian revolutionists and organized in Odessa 
in 1882 the plot which resulted in the assassination of 
General Strelmkoff. She was arrested, tried, and con- 
demned to death, but her sentence was afterward 
commuted to imprisonment for life in the Castle of 
Schlusselburg. She is believed to have died there in 
1885. 
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away, and in a few more weeks she 
would be in hisarms. She talked of 
him constantly, counted the verst- 
posts which measured her slow prog- 
ress towards him, and literally lived 
upon the expectation of speedy reun- 
ion with him. A few stations west 
of Irkutsk she accidentally became 
aware, for the first time, that her hus- 
band was not in Verkholensk, but in 
Verkhoyansk; that she was still sepa- 
rated from him by nearly 3000 miles 
of mountain, steppe, and forest ; and 
that in order to reach his place of 
banishment that year she would have 
to travel many weeks alone, on dog 
or reindeer sledges, in terrible cold, 
through the arctic solitudes of north- 
eastern Asia. ‘The sudden shock of 
this discovery was almost immedi- 
ately fatal. She became violently 
insane, and died insane a few months 
later in the Irkutsk prison hospital, 
without ever seeing again the hus- 
band for whose sake she had en- 
dured such mental and _ physical 
agonies. 

I have been compelled to restrict 
myself to the barest outline of this 
terrible tragedy; but if the reader 
could hear the story, as I heard it, 
from the lips of exiles who traveled 
with Mrs. Baillie, who saw the flick- 
ering spark of her reason go out, and 
who helped afterward to take care of 
her, he would not wonder that “ exile 
by administrative process” makes 
“terrorists,” but rather that it does 
not make a nation of “ terrorists.” t 

It would be easy to fill pages of THE CEn- 
TURY with a statement of the cases of Rus- 
sians who in the last ten years have been 
exiled to Siberia by administrative process, 
not only without reasonable cause, but with- 
out even the shadow of a cause. The well- 
known Russian novelist Vladimir Korolenko, 
one of whose books has recently been trans- 
lated into English and published in Boston, 
was exiled to eastern Siberia in 1879, as the 
result of what the Government itself finally 
admitted to be an official mistake. Through 
the influence of powerful friends, he succeeded 
in getting this mistake corrected before he 
reached his destination, and was permitted to 


t My authorities for the facts of this case are: first, a 
well-known member of a Russian provincial assembly, 
aman of the highest character, who was personally 
cognizant of the circumstances attending Dr. Baillie’s 
arrest and banishment; secondly, exiles who went to 
Siberia in the same party with Dr, Baillie ; and, thirdly, 
exiles —one of them a lady — who were in the same 
party with Dr. Baillie’s wife. 
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return from Tomsk. Irritated by this injustice, 
and by many months of prison and étape life, 
he refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Alexander III. upon the accession of the lat- 
ter to the throne, and for this obstinacy was 
exiled to the province of Yakutsk.* 

Mr. Borodin, a well-known writer for the 
Russian magazine “Annals of the Father- 
land,” was banished to the province of Ya- 
kutsk on account of the “dangerous” and 
“ pernicious ” character of a manuscript found 
in his house by the police during a search. 
This manuscript was a copy of an article upon 
the economic condition of the province of 
Viatka, which Mr. Borodin had sent to the 
above-named magazine, but which up to that 


* A statement of the circumstances of Mr. Korolen- 
ko’s first banishment to Siberia was published in the 
Russian newspaper “ Zemstvo ” for 1881, No. 10, p. 19. 

t “ Zemstvo,” 1881, No. 10, p. 19. It is not often, of 
course, that facts of this kind, which are so damag- 
ing to the Government, get into the Russian news- 
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time had not been published. Mr. 
Borodin went to eastern Siberia in a 
convict’s gray overcoat with a yellow 
ace of diamonds on his back, and three 
or four months after his arrival in 
Yakutsk he had the pleasure of read- 
ing in the “ Annais of the Fatherland” 
the very same article for which he had 
been exiled. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior had sent him to Siberia merely for 
having in his possession a “ danger- 
ous” and “ pernicious” manuscript, 
and then the St. Petersburg Commit- 
tee of Censorship had certified that 
another copy of that same manuscript 
was perfectly harmless, and had al- 
lowed it to be published, without the 
change of a line, in one of the most 
popular and widely circulated maga- 
zines in the empire.t 

A gentleman named Otchkin, in 
Moscow, was exiled to Siberia by ad- 
ministrative process in 1885 merely 
because, to adopt the language of the 
order which was issued for his arrest, 
he was “ suspected of an intention to 
put himself into an illegal position.” 
The high crime which Mr. Otchkin 
was “suspected of an intention” to 
commit was the taking of a fictitious 
name in place of his own, Upon 
what ground he was “suspected of 
an intention ” to do this terrible thing 
he never knew. 

Another exile of my acquaintance, 
Mr. Y ,was banished merely be- 
cause he wasa friend of Mr.Z——,, who 
was awaiting trial on the charge of po- 
litical conspiracy. When Mr. Z——’s 
case came to a judicial investigation he was 
found to be innocent and was acquitted; but 
in the mean time, Mr. Y , merely for 
being a friend of this innocent man, had gone 
to Siberia by administrative process. 

In another case a young student, called 
Vladimir Sidorski ({ use a fictitious name), 
was arrested by mistake instead of another 
and a different Sidorski named Victor, whose 
presence in Moscow was regarded by some- 
body as “ prejudicial to social order.” Vladi- 
mir protested that he was not Victor, that he 
did not know Victor, and that his arrest in 
the place of Victor was the result of a stupid 
blunder ; but his protestations were of no avail. 
The police were too much occupied in un- 
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earthing “conspiracies” and looking after 
“ untrustworthy ” people to devote any time 
to a troublesome verification of an insignifi- 
cant student’s identity. ‘There must have been 
something wrong about him, they argued, or 
he would not have been arrested, and the 
safest thing to do with him was to send him 
to Siberia, whoever he might be — and to Si- 
beria he was sent. When the convoy officer 
called the roll of the out-going exile party, 
Vladimir Sidorski failed to answer to Victor 
Sidorski’s name, and the officer, with a curse, 
cried, “ Victor Sidorski! Why don’t you an- 
swer to your name?” 

“It is not my name,” replied Vladimir, 
“and I won’t answer to it. It’s another Si- 
dorski who ought to be going to Siberia.” 

“ What is your name then?” 

Vladimir told him. ‘The officer coolly erased 
the name “ Victor” in the roll of the party, in- 
serted the name “ Vladimir,” and remarked 
cynically that “It does n’t make a bit 
of difference !” 

In 1874 a young student named Egor Laz- 
aref was arrested in one of the south-eastern 
provinces of European Russia upon the charge 
of carrying on a secret revolutionary propa- 
ganda. He was taken to St. Petersburg and 
kept in solitary confinement in the House of 
Preliminary Detention and in the fortress for 
about four years. He was then tried with 
“the 193” and acquitted.* One would sup- 
pose that to be arrested without cause, to be 
held four years in solitary confinement, to be 
finally declared innocent, and then to have no 
means whatever of redress, would make a rev- 
olutionist, if not a terrorist, out of the most 
peaceable citizen; but Mr. Lazaref, as soon 
as he had been released, quietly completed 
his education in the University, studied law, 
and began the practice of his profession in the 
city of Saratof on the Volga. He had no more 
trouble with the Government until the summer 
of 1884, when a police officer suddenly ap- 
peared to him one morning and said that the 
governor of the province would like to see him. 
Mr. Lazaref, who was on pleasant personal 
terms with the governor, went at once to the 
latter’s “ konsilaria,” or office, where he was 
coolly informed that he was to be exiled by 
administrative process to eastern Siberia for 
three years. Mr. Lazaref stood aghast. 

‘“* May I ask your high excellency for what 
reason ?” he finally inquired. 

“T donot know,” replied the governor. “ I 
have received orders to that effect from the 
Ministry of the Interior, and that is all I know 
about it.” 





* Indictment in the case of the 193, and sentence in 
the same case. The original documents are in my pos- 
session. 
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Through the influence of friends in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Mr. Lazaref obtained a respite of 
two weeks in which to settle up his affairs, 
and he was then sent as a prisoner to Moscow. 
He reached that city after the last party of 
political exiles had been dispatched for the 
season, and had to live in the Moscow for 
warding prison until the next spring. While 
there he wrote a respectful letter to the De- 
partment of Imperial Police, asking, as a fa- 
vor, that he might be informed for what reason 
he was to be exiled to eastern Siberia. The 
reply that he received was comprised in two 
lines, and was as follows: “ You are to be put 
under police surveillance in eastern Siberia be- 
cause you have not abandoned your previous 
criminal activity.” In other words, he was to 
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be banished to the Trans-Baikal because he 
had not “ abandoned ” the “ previous criminal 
activity ” of which a court of justice had found 
him not guilty! In the Moscow forwarding 
prison, soon after Mr, Lazaref’s arrival, a num- 
ber of the political prisoners were comparing 
experiences one day and asking one another 
for what offenses they had been condemned 
to banishment. One said that forbidden books 
had been found in his house ; another said that 
he had been accused of carrying on a revolu- 
tionary propaganda; and a third admitted 
that he had been a member of a secret society. 
Finally Mr. Lazaref’s turn came, and upon 
being asked why he was on his way to Siberia, 
he replied simply, “ I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t know!” exclaimed one of his com- 
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rades. “ Did n’t your father have a black and 
white cow ?” 

“ Very likely,” said Mr. Lazaref. “ He had 
a lot of cows.” 

“ Well!” rejoined his comrade triumphantly, 
“what more would you have? That’s enough 
to exile twenty men—and yet he says he 
does n’t know !” 

On the roth of May, 1885, Mr. Lazaref left 
Moscow with an exile party for Siberia, and 
on the roth of October, 1885, after twenty-two 
weeks of travel “by étape,” reached the town 
of Chita, in the Trans- Baikal, where I had the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance. 

The grotesque injustice, the heedless cruelty, 
and the preposterous “ mistakes” and “ mis- 
understandings” that make the history of 
administrative exilein Russia seem to an Amer- 
ican like the recital of a wild nightmare are 
due to the complete absence, in the Russian 
form of government, of checks upon the execu- 
tive power, and the almost equally complete 
absence of official responsibility for unjust or 
illegal action. The Minister of the Interior, in 
dealing with politicals, is not restrained to any 
great extent by law; and as it is utterly impos- 
sible for him personally to examine all of the im- 
mense number of political cases that come 
to him for final decision, he is virtually forced 
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to delegate a part of his irresponsible power 
to chiefs of police, chiefs of gendarmes, gov- 
ernors of provinces, and subordinates in his 
own ministry. They in turn are compelled, 
for similar reasons, to intrust a part of their 
authority and discretion to officers of still 
lower grade; and the latter, who often are 
stupid, ignorant, or unscrupulous men, are the 
persons who really make the investigations, 
the searches, and the examinations upon 
which the life or liberty of an accused citizen 
may depend. ‘Theoretically, the Minister of 
the Interior, aided by a council composed of 
three of his own subordinates and two offi- 
cers from the Ministry of Justice, reviews and 
reéxamines the cases of all political offenders 
who are dealt with by administrative process ; * 
but practically he does nothing of the kind, 
and it is impossible that he should do anything 
of the kind, for the very simple reason that he 
has not the time. According to the Russian 
newspaper “ Strana,” in the year 1881 there 
came before the Department of Imperial 
Police 1500 political cases.t A very large 
* Vide “ Rules concerning Measures to be taken for 
the Preservation of Civil Order and Public Peace,” ap- 
proved by the Tsar, August 14, 1881. Chapter V., 
section 34. 
t Quoted in newspaper “ Sibir” for Jan. 31, 1882, p.5. 




















proportion of these cases were dealt with by 
administrative process, and if the Minister of 
the Interior had given to each one of them a 
half, or one-quarter, of the study which was 
absolutely essential to a clear comprehension 
of it, he would have had no time to attend to 
anything else. As a matter of fact he did not 
give the cases such study, but, as a rule, sim- 
ply signed the papers that came up to him 
from below. Of course he would not have 
signed the order for the exile of Mr. Korolenko 
to the province of Yakutsk if he had known 
that the whole charge against the young nov- 
elist was based on a mistake; nor would he 
have signed the order for the exile of Mr. 
Borodin if he had been aware that the maga- 
zine article for which the author was banished 
had been approved by the St. Petersburg Com- 
mittee of Censorship. He accepted the state- 
ments passed up to him by a long line of 
subordinate officials, and signed his name 
merely as a formality and as a matter of 
course. How easy it is in Russia to get a high 
official’s signature to any sort of a document 
may be illustrated by an anecdote that I have 
every reason to believe is absolutely true. 
A “stola-nachalnik,” or head of a bureau, in 
the provincial administration of Tobolsk, while 
boasting one day about his power to shape 
and direct governmental action, made a wager 
with another chinovnik that he could get the 
governor of the province —the late Governor 
Lissogorski — to sign a manuscript copy of the 
Lord’s Prayer. He wrote the prayer out in 
the form of an official document on a sheet of 
stamped paper, numbered it, attached the 
proper seal to it, and handed it to the gov- 
ernor with a pile of other papers which required 
signature. He won his wager. The governor 
duly signed the Lord’s Prayer, and it was prob- 
ably as harmless an official document as ever 
came out of his office. 

How much of this sort of careless and reck- 
less signing there was in the cases of political 
offenders dealt with by administrative process 
may be inferred from the fact that, when the 
liberal minister Loris Melikoff came into power 
in 1880, he found it necessary to appoint a 
revisory commission, under the presidency of 
General Cherevin, to investigate the cases of 
persons who had been exiled and put under 
police supervision by administrative process, 
and to correct, so far as possible, the “mis- 
takes,” “ misunderstandings,” and “ irregulari- 
ties ” against which the sufferers in all parts of 
the empire began to protest as soon as the 
appointment of a new Minister of the Interior 
gave them some reason to hope that their 
complaints would be heeded. There were 
said to be at that time 2800 political offenders 
in Siberia and in various remote parts of Eu- 
Vo.. XXXVI.— 101. 
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ropean Russia who had been exiled and put 
under police surveillance by administrative 
process. Up to the 23d of January, 1881, 
General Cherevin’s commission had examined 
the cases of 650 such persons, and had recom- 
mended that 328, or more than half of them, 
be immediately released and returned to their 
homes.* 

Of course the only remedy for such a state 
of things as this is to take the investigation of 
political offenses out of the hands of an irre- 
sponsible police, put it into the courts, where 
it belongs, and allow the accused to be de- 
fended there by counsel of their own selection. 
This remedy, however, the Government per- 
sistently refuses to adopt. The Moscow As- 
sembly of Nobles, at the suggestion of Mr. 
U. F. Samarin, one of its members, sent 
a respectful but urgent memorial to the 
Crown, recommending that every political 
exile who had been dealt with by administra- 
tive process should be given the right to de- 
mand a judicial investigation of his case. The 
memorial went unheeded, and the Govern- 
— I believe, did not even make a reply to 
it. 

Before the year 1882 the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of political offenders exiled to 
Siberia by administrative process were set 
forth only in secret circular-letters, sent from 
time to time by the Minister of the Interior 
to the governors of the different Siberian prov- 
inces. Owing to changes in the ministry, 
changes in circumstances, and changes of 
ministerial policy, these circular-letters of in- 
struction ultimately became so contradictory, 
or so inconsistent one with another, and led to 
so many “ misunderstandings,” “ irregularities,” 
and collisions between the exiles and the local 
authorities in the Siberian towns and villages, 
that on the r2th of March, 1882, the Minister 
of the Interior drew up, and the Tsar approved, 
a set of rules for the better regulation of po- 
lice surveillance and exile by administrative 
process. An official copy of this paper, which 
I brought back with me from Siberia, lies be- 
fore me as I write. It is entitled, ‘‘ Rules con- 
cerning Police Surveillance.” ( Polozhenie o 
Politseskom Nadzore.”) The first thing that 
strikes the reader in a perusal of this docu- 
ment is the fact that it declares exile and po- 
lice surveillance to be, not punishments for 
crimes already committed, but measures of 
precaution to prevent the commission of crimes 
that evil-minded men may contemplate. The 
first section reads as follows: “ Police sur- 
veillance [which includes administrative ex- 
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*An official announcement by 
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quoted in the newspaper “ Sibir 
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t Newspaper “ Zemstvo,” 1881, No. 10, p. 21. 
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ile] is a means of preventing crimes against 
the existing imperial order [the present form 
of government]; and it is applicable to all per- 
sons who are prejudicial to the public peace.” 
The power to decide when a man is “ preju- 
dicial to the public peace,” and when exile 
and surveillance shall be resorted to as a means 
of “ preventing crime,” is vested in the govern- 
ors-general, the governors, and the police; 
and in the exercise of that power they pay 
quite as much attention to the opinions that 
a man holds as to the acts that he commits. 
They can hardly do otherwise. If they should 
wait in all cases for the commission of crimi- 
nal acts, they would not be “ preventingcrime,” 
but merely watching and waiting for it, while 
the object of administrative exile is to prevent 
crime by anticipation. Clearly, then, the only 
thing to be done is to nip crime in the bud 
by putting under restraint, or sending to Si- 
beria, every man whose political opinions are 
such as to raise a presumption that he wi// 
commit a crime “ against the existing imperial 
order” if he sees a favorable opportunity for 
so doing. Administrative exile, therefore, is 
directed against ideas and opinions from 
which criminal acts may come, rather than 
against the criminal acts themselves, It is 
designed to anticipate and prevent the acts 
by suppressing or discouraging the opinions ; 
and, such being the case, the document which 
lies before me should be called, not “ Rules 
concerning Police Surveillance,” but “ Rules 
for the Better Regulation of Private Opin- 
ion.” In the spirit of this latter title the 
“ Rules” are interpreted by most of the Rus- 
sian police. 

The pretense that administrative exile is not 
a punishment, but only a precaution, is a mere 
juggle with words, The Government says, 
“ We do not exile a man and put him under 
police surveillance as a punishment for hold- 
ing certain opinions, but only as a means of 
preventing him from giving such opinions out- 
ward expression in criminal acts.” If the ban- 
ishment of a man to the province of Yakutsk 
for five years is not a “ punishment,” then the 
word “punishment” must have in Russian 
jurisprudence a very peculiar and restricted 
signification. In the case of women and young 
girls a sentence of banishment to eastern Si- 
beria is almost equivalent to a sentence of 
death, on account of the terrible hardships of 
the journey and the disease-saturated condi- 
tion of the étapes— and yet the Government 
says that exile by administrative process is not 
a punishment! 

In 1884 a pretty and intelligent young girl 
named Sophia Nikitina, who was attending 
school in Kiev, was banished by administra- 
tive process to one of the remote provinces of 





eastern Siberia. In the winter of 1884-85, 
when she had accomplished about 3000 miles 
of her terrible journey, on the road between 
Tomsk and Atchinsk she was taken sick with 
typhus fever, contracted in one of the pesti- 
lential étapes. Physicians are not sent with 
exile parties in Siberia, and politicals who 
happen to be taken sick on the road are car- 
ried forward, regardless of their condition and 
regardless of the weather, until the party comes 
to a lazaret, or prison hospital. There are only 
four such lazarets between Tomsk and Irkutsk, 
a distance of about a thousand miles, and con- 
sequently sick prisoners are sometimes car- 
ried in sleighs or telegas, at a snail’s pace, for 
a week or two — if they do not die — before 
they finally obtain rest, a bed, and a physician. 
How many days of cold and misery Miss Ni- 
kitina endured on the road that winter after 
she was taken sick, and before she reached 
Atchinsk and received medical treatment, I 
do not know; but in the Atchinsk lazaret her 
brief life ended. It must have been a satisfac- 
tion to her, as she lay dying in a foul prison 
hospital, 3000 miles from her home, to think 
that she was not undergoing “ punishment” 
for anything that she had done, but was merely 
being subjected to necessary restraint by a 
parental Government, in order that she might 
not sometime be tempted to do something 
that would have a tendency to raise a pre- 
sumption that her presence in Kiev was about 
to become more or less “ prejudicial to social 
order.” 

Helene Machtet (born Medvedieva), whose 
portrait will be found on page 732, and whose 
reading of Turgenef’s “ Virgin Soil” to her 
* pipe club” in a St. Petersburg prison I have 
referred to in a previous article, died in Mos- 
cow in 1886 soon after her return from a long 
term of exile in western Siberia. Her husband, 
Gregorie Machtet, one of the most talented 
of the younger novelists of Russia, was arrested 
on the very threshold of a brilliant literary ca- 
reer and exiled to Siberia by administrative 
process. His portrait may recall him to the 
minds of some of the readers of THE CEN- 
TURY in Kansas, where he lived for a time 
during a visit that he made to the United 
States. 

Prince Alexander Krapotkine, a most ac- 
complished gentleman and fine mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, was exiled to Siberia 
by administrative process, mainly because he 
was the brother of Prince Pierre Krapotkine, 
the well-known Russian revolutionist, who 
now resides in London, Alexander Kra- 
potkine lived ten years in banishment, and 
then committed suicide at Tomsk in 1886. 

Victoria Gukofskaya, a school-girl only 
fourteen years of age, was banished from 




















Odessa to eastern Siberia in 1878, and 
hanged herself at Krasnoyarsk in 1881. 

An administrative exile named Bochin went 
insane at the village of Amga, in the province 
of Yakutsk, in 1883, and after killing his wife, 
who also was an administrative exile, and his 
child, which had been born in exile, he took 
poison. 

In the face of all these terrible tragedies, 
and of many more to which I cannot now 
even refer, the Russian Government pretends 
that exile by administrative process is not a 
“ punishment,” but merely a wise precaution 
intended to restrain people from wrong-doing. 

I have not space in this article for a tenth 
part of the evidence which I collected in 
Siberia to show that administrative exile is 
not only cruelly unjust, but, in hundreds of 
cases, is a punishment of barbarous severity. 
If it attained the objects that it is supposed 
to attain, there might, from the point of view 
of a despotic Government, be some excuse if 
not justification for it; but it does not attain 
such objects. Regarded even from the side 
of expediency, it is uselessly and needlessly 
cruel. In a recent official report to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, Major-General Nicolai 
Baranof, the governor of the province of 
Archangel, in discussing the subject of ad- 
ministrative exile says: 

From the experience of previous years, and from my 
own personal observation, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that administrative exile for political reasons is 
much more likely to spoil the character of a man than 
to reform it. The transition from a life of comfort to a 
life of poverty, from a social life to a life in which 
there is no society whatever, and from a life of activ- 
ity to a life of compulsory inaction, produces such 
ruinous consequences, that, not infrequently, espe- 
cially of late, we find the political exiles going insane, 
attempting to commit suicide, and even committing 
suicide. All this is the direct result of the abnormal 
conditions under which exile compels an intellectually 
cultivated person tolive. There has not yet been a sin- 
gle case where a man, suspected with good reason of 
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political untrustworthiness and exiled by administra- 
tive process, has returned from such banishment rec- 
onciled to the Government, convinced of his error, and 
changed into a useful member of society.and a faith- 
ful servant of the Throne. On the other hand, it often 
happens that a man who has been exiled in consequence 
of a misunderstanding, or an administrative mistake, 
becomes politically untrustworthy for the first time in 
the place to which he has been banished — partly by 
reason of his association there with real enemies of the 
Government, and partly as a result of personal exas- 
peration. Furthermore, if a man is infected with anti- 
Government ideas, all the circumstances of exile tend 
only to increase the infection, to sharpen his faculties, 
and to change him from a theoretical to a practical — 
that is, an extremely dangerous— man. If, on the con- 
trary,a man has not been guilty of taking part ina 
revolutionary movement, exile, by force of the same 
circumstances, develops in his mind the idea of revo- 
lution, or, in other words, produces a result directly 
opposite to that which it was intended to produce. No 
matter how exile by administrative process may be 
regulated and restricted, it will always suggest to the 
mind of the exiled person the idea of uncontrolled offi- 
cial license, and this alone is sufficient to prevent any ref- 
ormation whatever. * 


Truer words than these were never written 
by a high Russian official, and so far as the 
practical expediency of exile by administrative 
process is concerned, I should be content to 
rest the case against it wholly upon this frank 
report of the governor of Archangel. The 
subject, however, may be regarded from a 
point of view other than that of expediency — 
namely, from the point of view of morals, jus- 
tice, and humanity. That side of the question 
I shall reserve for further discussion in future. 
In this paper I have tried to show how reck- 
lessly, carelessly, and unjustly Russian citizens 
are banished to Siberia by administrative pro- 
cess. In subsequent articles I shall describe, as 
fairly, fully, and accurately as I can, the con- 
ditions of the life which political exiles in Si- 
beria are compelled to live. 


* “ Juridical Messenger” (the journalistic organ of 
the Moscow Juridical Society, or Bar Association), Oc- 
tober, 1883, p. 332. 
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HE touch of flame —the illuminating fire —the loftiest look at last, 
O’er city, passion, sea —o’er prairie, mountain, wood — the earth itself; 

The airy, different, changing hues of all, in falling twilight, 
Objects and groups, bearings, faces, reminiscences ; 
The calmer sight —the golden setting, clear and broad: 
So much i’ the atmosphere, the points of view, the situations whence we scan, 
Bro’t out by them alone—so much (perhaps the best) unreck’d before ; 
The lights indeed from them —old age’s lambent peaks. 
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THE AFFAIR OF MOLINO DEL REY. 


wore vom R. PEMBERTON LO- 

A he Bie) GAN SMITH returned 

i af f from Guanajuato five or 

<9), six days later, bringing his 

YW sheaves with him. But his 

sheaves did not amount to 
much. 

He arrived from the rail- 
way station in time to join the party at din- 
ner; and although dining was about at an end, 
they all waited while he ate his dinner and 
at the same time gave an account of himself. 

“What a blessing it is again to get some- 
thing to eat,” he observed with much satisfac- 
tion as Gilberto —“ the best waiter I ever came 
across anywhere,” Mr. Gamboge had declared 
approvingly — took away his empty soup-plate 
and filled his glass from a bottle of Father 
Gatillon’s sound claret, “I staid at Dojia 
Maria’s, of course, and the old lady did her 
best for me, I know —but even her best did n’t 
amount to much; and I ’ve been getting hun- 
grier and hungrier every day.” 

“And how about the picture?” Brown 
asked. “You must have made pretty quick 
work of it to get anything done in this time.” 

“ Oh, the picture! Yes, I’d forgotten about 
that. You see, when I saw the Bufa again I 
concluded that it was too much for me. It 
wants a bigger man, you know —somebody 
like Orpiment. You really ought to go up 
and paint it, Orpiment; it’s a wonderful thing.” 
This pleased Verona, of course. She highly 
approved of anything in the shape of an ac- 
knowledgment of her husband’s superiority. 

“That ’s all very well,” said Orpiment; “ but 
if you have n’t been painting the Bufa, what 
have you been doing? And what’s gone with 
all your virtuous resolutions ?” 

“Well, you see, we did n't half do up 
Guanajuato —it’s a wonderful place; I think 
it’s the most picturesque place I ever saw. 
I’ve been investigating it. I found some more 
pictures, for one thing. There ’s a tremen- 
dously good ‘Cena de San Francisco,’ that 
we never saw at all, in the sacristy of that lit- 
tle church just across the street from Dojfia 
Maria’s, And I went out to the Valenciana 
mine, and there is one of the most beautiful 














churrigueresque church interiors out there that 
I ever laid eyes on, and we missed that, too, 
youknow. There was lots to do without paint- 
ing. I could have put in another week easily.” 

“ Did you see anything of the Espinosas ?” 
Violet asked with a fine air of innocent curi- 
osity. 

“The Espinosas! Oh, yes, I saw them. In 
fact I —as it happened, I saw a good deal of 
them,” Pem answered in some slight confu- 
sion. “ Yes, they were very civil to me,” he 
continued, “ You see I had to present the let- 
ter that you sent, Mrs. Mauve; and when 
they found that I had missed so much that is 
worth seeing in Guanajuato they took me in 
hand in the kindest way and showed me 
everything. It was everso nice of them. And — 
and we happened to come down together on 
the same train. You see, I found it was quite 
hopeless to try to paint the Bufa, and as they 
were coming down I thought I’d come down 
too. What a nice old lady Sefiora Espinosa 
is, and Don Antonio is delightful. I’ve rarely 
met such pleasant people.” 

“ And how about the pretty girl?” Brown 
struck in, although Rose tried to stop him by 
pinching him. 

“It’s never any good to pinch me, Rose,” 
Brown explained, when his conduct subse- 
quently was criticised. “ Half the time I don’t 
know what I ’m pinched for and it only makes 
me get my back up; and the other half you 
don’t get in your pinch until I’ve said what 
you don’t want me to say. If I were you, I’d 
stop it.” 

“ But, Van, indeed it was very unkind in 
you to speak that way to-night. Don’t you 
see that Mr. Smith is quite seriously interested 
in this sweet young girl; and just suppose you 
were to make him so uncomfortable that he 
should break it all off before it ’s fairly begun. 
Don’t do anything like that again, I beg of 
you.” 

** For so young a woman, Rose, your match- 
making proclivities are quite remarkable. How 
do you know that this Mexican girl is ‘ sweet’ ? 
Remember your gambling friend at Aguas 
Calientes, Rosey, and don’t be precipitate, my 
dear” (this was an unfair allusion on Brown’s 
part, and he had to apologize for it). “ After 
all, though, you must admit that Smith did n’t 
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seem to be very badly knocked out by my 
shot at him.” 

This was quite true, for Pem had expected 
some such question, and, being ready for it, 
he answered with a very fair degree of com- 
posure; “ You mean the Sefiora Carillo. She 
is charming, of course. I don’t believe that 
you know, Mrs. Mauve,” he added, turning 
to Violet, “ that your friend is a widow ?” 

“ Oh, how perfectly delightful!” cried Violet. 
Then, seeing that Rose, Verona, and Mrs. 
Gamboge all looked shocked, she added, “ Of 
course I don’t mean that it is delightful to have 
people’s husbands die, or anything like that, you 
know. But after they ave dead, in this part of 
the world at least, it’s delightful to be a widow. 
A Mexican young girl might just as well bea 
—a humming-top, for all the good she has of 
anything, you see. But as soon as she’s a 
widow she can go anywhere and do anything 
she pleases and have nobody bothering at her 
at all. It’s better than being a young girl in 
the States, ever so much. And so Cérmen’s a 
widow. Just think of it! And I did n’t even 
know that she had been married. She ’s got 
ever so far ahead of me, has n’t she, Rowney ? 
And I thought that I was ahead of her. It ’s 
too bad! But who did she marry, Mr. Smith? 
And when did he die? Do tell me all about 
it, please.” 

And Pem explained that the Sefiorita Es- 
pinosa had been married about a year after 
the time that she had left school, and that 
her husband had died suddenly within two or 
three months of their marriage. “I don’t be- 
lieve it was quite a heart-breaking affair,” Pem 
added. “Her cousin, Rodolfo, you know, 
told me that old Don Ignacio was a grouty 
old fellow, and that the marriage had been 
made up mainly because his hacienda adjoined 
her father’s, and there was some row about the 
water-rights which had been going on for 
years and which they succeeded this way in 
compromising. Rodolfo was very indignant 
about the whole business, and I’m sure I 
don’t wonder. Do they do much of that sort 
of thing down here, Mrs. Mauve? It’s like a 
bit out of the dark ages.” 

“ But think how happy she is now, Mr. 
Smith,” said the practical Violet; “ and 
think what a good thing it is to have the mat- 
ter about the water settled so nicely. You 
don’t know how important it is to get a thing 
like that settled. I remember papa and an- 
other man had a bad shooting match about a 
water-right once; and papa would have been 
killed, everybody said, if he had n’t been too 
quick for the other man and got the drop 
on him. And it cost papa ever so much 
to square things after he ’d killed the other 
man; for the judges knew that papa was rich 
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and they made him pay like anything. I ’m 
very glad for Carmen’s sake that she was able to 
do her father such a good turn ; and she must 
be glad too — especially now that it’s all well 
over and she is a comfortable widow. And 
you say that they all came down with you to- 
night ?” 

“Yes, and they sent word that they are 
coming in a body to call on all of us to-mor- 
row —that’s the Mexican way, I believe. 
And they have a plan on foot for a picnic, or 
something of that sort, for us at Sefor Espi- 
nosa’s place out at Tacubaya —” 

“Oh, in that lovely garden! I used to go 
out there with Carmen sometimes on Sundays 
while I was at the convent. It’s perfectly de- 
lightful ! ” 

“ Yes, I fancy from what they said about it 
that it must be rather a nice place. And after 
the lunch, or breakfast, or whatever they call 
it, we ’re to walk across and see the view of 
the valley from a place that they say is very 
nice —it ’s upon a hillside above the Molino 
del Rey; just where the battle was fought in 
1847, Don Antonio said. Really, Mrs. Mauve, 
we all owe a great deal to you for putting us 
in the way of seeing Mexican life from the in- 
side.” 

This view of the indebtedness of the Amer- 
ican party to its Spanish-American member 
became general two days later, when they all 
were conveyed to Tacubaya by Don Antonio 
in a special tram-car, and were given a break- 
fast in his beautiful Auerfa that quite aston- 
ished them. That Pem approved of the food, 
Philadelphian though he was, did not, under 
the circumstances, count for much; but the 
hearty indorsement of Mexican cooking on 
the part of Mr. Gamboge and Mr. Mangan 
Brown, neither of whom regarded such mat- 
ters lightly, and whose judgment was not 
biased by any sudden yielding to the tender 
emotions, counted for a good deal. It was 
while they were returning to the city that Mr. 
Gamboge, after a long, thoughtful silence, thus 
spoke: 

“ Brown, I shall remember that dish of mo/e 
— I have learned the name of it carefully, you 
see — until my dying day.” 

And Mr. Mangan Brown briefly but feelingly 
replied, “ And so shall I.” 

As for Rose, she declared that she must be 
asleep and had dreamed herself into a Watteau 
landscape; for such a garden as this was, as 
she lucidly explained, she believed could have 
no existence outside of a picture that was in- 
side of a dream, 

Mrs. Gamboge, whose tendency was to- 
wards the sentimental, wished Mr. Gamboge 
to come and sit beside her on the grass, be- 
neath a tree near the little brook. And her feel- 
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ings were rather hurt because Mr. Gamboge 
declined to fall in with her romantic fancy, on 
the ground that sitting on the grass certainly 
would give them both the rheumatism. And he 
did n’t mend matters by adding that he would 
have been very glad to please her had they 
only thought to bring along a gum-blanket. 

But quite the happiest member of this ex- 
ceptionally happy party was Mr. Pemberton 
Logan Smith; for this young man, while he 
was not as yet exactly in love, had made a 
very fair start into the illusions and entangle- 
ments of that tender passion. During the four 
or five days at Guanajuato his intercourse with 
the Sefiora Carillo had been hampered by the 
formalities attending new acquaintanceship, 
and especially by the rule of Mexican etiquette 
that throws the entertainment of a guest upon 
the oldest lady of the household. His eyes 
had been very steadily in the service of the 
pretty widow ; but his ears, and so much of 
his tongue as the circumstances of the case 
required,— which was not much, for Dona 
Catalina was a great talker,— necessarily were 
employed in the service of her aunt. 

But on the present occasion Dofia Catalina 
naturally devoted herself more especially to 
Mrs. Gamboge and the two elderly gentlemen, 
— Violet, rather against her will, serving as 
interpreter,— and this left Pem free to follow 
his own inclinations. It was the first fair 
chance that he had had, and he made the 
most of it. A further fortunate fact in his 
favor was that he was the only man of the 
American party — except Jaune d’Antimoine, 
who was busily employed as interpreter be- 
tween his wife, Rose, Verona, and the Mexi- 
can young gentlemen— who possessed a 
colloquial command of Spanish. How Pem 
did bless his lucky stars now that, being over- 
taken by a mood of unwonted energy, he had 
had the resolution to grind away so steadily 
under that stuffy old professor during his win- 
ter in Granada! 

So, without much difficulty, he contrived 
to keep close to the widow all day,— much to 
his own enjoyment, and, apparently, not 
to her distaste. She was not like any of 
the women whom he had known in Spain — 
where, to be sure, his opportunities for any 
save most formal acquaintance had been very 
limited ; and she certainly was unlike her own 
countryfolk. Even in her lightest talk there 
was an air about her of preoccupation, of re- 
serve, that was in too marked contrast with 
Dona Catalina’s very cheerful frankness to be 
accounted for merely on the ground of the 
difference between youth and age; and that, 
so far as his observation had gone, was not by 
any means characteristic of Mexican women 
either old or young. And from the obscurity 
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of this reserve she had a way, he found, of 
flashing out rather brilliantly turned expres- 
sions of decidedly original thought. When she 
accompanied these utterances, as she some- 
times did, with a little curl of her finely cut 
red lips, and with a quick glance from her 
dark-brown eyes,— not tender eyes, yet eyes 
which somehow suggested possibilities of ten- 
derness,— he found that her sayings, if not 
increased in point, certainly gained in effect- 
iveness, Altogether, Mr. Smith was disposed 
to regard the Senora Carillo as a decidedly in- 
teresting subject for attentive study. 

Naturally, since they had been so much to- 
gether during the day, Pem was the widow’s 
escort when they all set out, in late afternoon, 
to walk to the point of view that Don Antonio, 
as he expressed it, would have the honor to 
bring to their notice. It was a desperately 
dusty walk, and the American ladies — who 
had donned raiment of price for the occasion 
— contemplated the defilement of their gowns 
in anything but a contented spirit. They 
beheld with wonder the calmness with which 
their Mexican sisters — who were equally well 
dressed, though in the style that would obtain 
in New York during the ensuing season— 
made no effort whatever to preserve their gar- 
ments from contamination. 

“That gros-grain of Mrs. Espinosa’s will 
be absolutely ruined, Rose,” Mrs. Gamboge 
declared, speaking in the suppressed voice that 
most people seem to consider necessary when 
airing their private sentiments in the presence 
of other people who do not understand a word 
of the language in which the private senti- 
ments are expressed. “ Mine is bad enough, 
though I ’m doing everything I can think of 
to save it. Do just drop behind me a little 
and see if I ’m making a very shocking exhi- 
bition of my ankles. I’m afraid that I am, but 
I really can’t help it. These Mexican ladies 
seem to think no more of getting dusty than 
if they all were dressed in calico, I can’t un- 
derstand it at all.” 

The Sefiora Carillo certainly paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the increasing dustiness of 
her gown. Her early venture in matrimony 
had not been of an encouraging sort, and since 
she had come into her estate of widowhood 
her tendency —as Violet in her free but ex- 
pressive south-western vernacular probably 
would have stated the case— was to “stand 
off” mankind generally. It was a surprise to 
herself when she discovered that so far from 
finding this good-looking young Americano 
repulsive, she positively was attracted by him. 
For one thing, he struck her as differing in 
many ways from her own countrymen; and 
she had an instinctive feeling that the unlike- 
ness was not merely superficial. She was sure 
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that his scheme of life was a larger, broader 
scheme than that which she had known, and 
there was a genuineness in his deference to 
her as a woman that contrasted both forcibly 
and favorably with certain of her past expe- 
riences. 

In point of fact this Mexican young woman 
had begun life by being a little out of harmony 
with her environment. She did not know very 
clearly what she wanted, but she knew that 
it was something quite different from that 
which she had. It was this feeling that had 
led her to select Violet Carmine for a close 
friend. She was not at all in sympathy with 
Violet’s most radical tendencies ; but she found 
in Violet a person, the only person, who was 
not shocked when she stated some of her own 
small convictions as to what a woman’s life 
might be. Even to this friend she had not told 
that it was her hope, should she ever marry, 
to be the companion of her husband—not 
merely his handmaiden, in the scriptural sense. 
And she was glad now that she had been thus 
reticent, for her hope by no means had been 
realized. 

After that very disillusioning venture into 
the holy estate of matrimony, this poor C4r- 
men found herself entirely at odds with her- 
self and with the world. Had she lived a 
generation earlier she would have become a 
nun, It was a subject of sincere sorrow to her 
that nunneries had been abolished in Mexico 
by the Laws of the Reform. 

It was only natural that there should be a 
certain feeling of pleasure mixed with her feel- 
ing of astonishment at her present discovery 
of a man for whom she had at once both lik- 
ingand respect. It wasagreeable,she thought, 
to find that there really was such a man in 
the world. But beyond this very general view 
of the situation her thoughts did not go. It 
made very little difference to her, one way or 
the other, this discovery. The man was a for- 
eigner, and an American at that,—and Car- 
men had a good strong race hatred for the 
Americans of the North,— come into her coun- 
try only for a little while. Presently he would 
go home again; and that, so far as she was 
concerned, would be the end of him. In the 
mean time she would please herself by study- 
ing this new specimen of male humanity. It 
was well to hold converse with a foreigner, 
she thought ; it enlarged one’s mind. 

So, lagging a little behind the rest of the 
party, and chatting in a manner somewhat 
light to be productive of any very marked 
mental improvement, they walked westward 
through the straggling streets of Tacubaya — 
past low houses with great barred windows, 
past high-walled gardens, the loveliness of 
which was only hinted at by outhanging trees 
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and climbing vines, and by the glimpse in 
passing to be had through the iron gates — 
over to and out upon the hillside above the 
Molino del Rey. They stopped beside the lit- 
tle pyramidal monument that commemorates 
the battle. The rest of the party had gone on 
a few rods farther; for Don Antonio, with 
true Mexican courtesy, had acted upon his 
instinctive conviction that beside this monu- 
ment was not a place where a party of right- 
thinking Americans would care to halt. 

Below them, embowered in trees, was the 
old Mill of the King that Worth’s forces car- 
ried that September day forty years ago; be- 
yond rose the wooded, castle-crowned height 
of Chapultepec; still farther away were the 
towers and glistening domes of the city and 
the great shimmering lakes, and for back- 
ground rose the blue-gray mountains above 
Guadalupe in the north. To the east, over 
across Lake Chalco, towered the great snow 
peaks of the volcanoes. 

“Upon my soul, I wish I had been born a 
Mexican,” said Pem, drawing a long breath. 

‘“‘ Because the Mexicans happen to be pos- 
sessors of a fine landscape? That is not a 
good reason. There are better things for a 
people to have than landscapes, Sefor; and 
some of these better things, if I am rightly told, 
your people have.” 

“ Well, I must say I don’t know what they 
are. Just now I can’t think of anything finer 
than this view — except the happy fact that 
you have done me the honor to lead me to 
it, Senorita,” 

“ T could wish that you would not speak in 
that fanciful manner. It is in the custom of 
my own country, and I do not like it. I have 
been told that the Americans do not make fine 
speeches, and I shall be glad to know that it 
is so.” 

Pem was rather taken aback by this frank 
statement ‘of very un-Mexican sentiment. 

“The Seforita, then, does not approve of 
the customs of her own people, and is pleased 
to like the Americans? For the compliment 
to my countrymen I give to the Seforita my 
thanks.” 

“T do not like your countrymen. I hate 
them.” 

“ And why?” 

“Ts not this an answer?” C4rmen replied, 
laying her hand upon the battle monument. 

Pem felt himself to be in an awkward cor- 
ner, for the position that his Mexican friend 
had taken — while not, perhaps, in the very 
best of taste — was quite unassailable. As he 
rather stupidly stared at the ugly little monu- 
ment, thus pointedly brought to his notice, 
he felt that it did indeed represent an act of 
unjust aggression that very well might make 
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Mexicans hate Americans for a thousand 
years. 

“As to the customs of my countrymen,” 
C4rmen continued, perceiving that the particu- 
lar American before her was very much em- 
barrassed, and politely wishing to extricate 
him from the trying position that, not very 
politely, she had placed him in, “some of them 
are very well. But this of making fine speeches 
to women is not well at all. Do the men have 
this foolish custom in your land, or is it only 
that while in Mexico you wish to do what is 
done here?” 

It was a relief to have the subject changed 
in any way, but the new topic was one not 
altogether free from difficulties. Mr. Smith 
never before had been called upon to defend 
the utterance of a small gallantry upon ethical 
and ethnological grounds; still less to treat 
the matter from the standpoint of comparative 
nationalities. 

“ Well, I think that I have heard of civil 
speeches being made now and then by Ameri- 
can men to American women,” he replied. 
“Yes, I believe that I am justified in telling 
you positively that speeches of this sort among 
us may be said to be quite everyday affairs. 
May I ask why the Seforita objects to them ? 
They strike me as being harmless, to say the 
least.” 

“They are idle and silly. It is the same 
talk that one would give to a cat. I do not 
know why a woman should be talked to as 
though she had nothing of sense. It is true, 
she cannot know as much as a man; but she 
may ask to have it believed that she knows 
more than a cat, and still not claim to be very 
wise. And so, if the Sefior will permit the re- 
quest, I will beg that he will keep his hand- 
some speeches for those who like them and 
that he will say none to meat all. 

“ See, our friends are coming towards us, 
and we will go back to the town. And the 
Sefior will pardon me if I have been rude. I 
should not have said what I did about Ameri- 
cans. I find now that they are not all bad.” 
There was more in the look that accompanied 
this utterance than there was in the words. 
“ T have not had a very happy life, and some- 
times, they tell me, I forget to be considerate 
of others and am unkind. But I have not 
meant to be unkind to-day.” 

The last portion of Carmen’s speech was 
hurried, for the party was close upon them, 
and they all were together again before Pem 
could reply. 

Nor did he have another chance to continue 
this, as he had found it, notwithstanding the 
awkward turns that it had taken, very inter- 
esting conversation. Carmen stuck close to 
her aunt, and was almost silent, as they walked 





back to the garden; and she contrived, as 
they returned by the tramway to the city, to 
seat herself quite away from him in the car. 

Since she so obviously had no desire to 
speak further, Pem felt that he would be 
pleasing her best by engaging the estimable 
Dofia Catalina in lively talk. This was not 
a difficult feat, for Donia Catalina was a mir- 
acle of good-natured loquacity, who, in default 
of anything better to wag her tongue at, no 
doubt would have talked with much animation 
to her shoes. In view of the fact that he 
scarcely had been able to get in a word edge- 
wise, he was rather tickled when this admi- 
rable woman, at parting, commended him 
warmly for having so well mastered the Span- 
ish tongue. Pem ventured, at this juncture, 
to cast a very slightly quizzical look at Car- 
men, and was both surprised and delighted 
by finding that his look was returned in kind. 

“ A Mexican woman who does n’t like pretty 
speeches, and who has such a charming way of 
qualifying her hatred of Americans, and who 
can see the point of a rather delicate joke,” 
thought Pem, “ would be worth investigating 
though she were sixty years old and as ugly 
as the National Palace. And Carmen ”— this 
was the first time, by the way, that he had 
thought of her as Carmen — “1 take it is 
not quite twenty yet; and what perfectly 
lovely eyes she has!” 

At dinner that night Mr. Smith was unusu- 
ally silent. When rallied by the lively Violet 
upon his taciturnity he replied that he was 
rather tired. 


THE BATTLE OF CHURUBUSCO, 


WHEN the American party played the re- 
turn match, as Rowney Mauve, who had crick- 
eting proclivities, expressed it, by giving their 
Mexican friends a breakfast in the pretty 
San Cosme Tivoli, Carmen did not appear. 
She had a headache that day, her aunt ex- 
plained, and begged to be excused. 

Rose commented upon this phase of the 
breakfast with her usual perspicuity. “ I think 
that it all is working along very nicely, Van, 
don’t you?” They had strolled off together 
and were out of ear-shot of the rest of the 
party. 

“What is working along nicely ? The break- 
fast? Yes, it seems to be all right. The food 
was very fair, and our friends seemed to enjoy 
themselves after their customary rather demon- 
strative fashion.” 

“Tt is a great trial to me, Van, the way you 
never catch my meaning. I don’t mean the 
breakfast at all; I mean about Mr. Smith and 
this lovely widow. Is n’t it queer to think 
that she is a widow? Except that she has a 
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serious way about her — that has come to her 
through her sorrow, of course, poor dear! — 
nobody ever would dream that she was any- 
thing but a young girl. What a romance her 
life has been!” 

“ Well, I can’t say that I see much romance 
about it. First she was traded off by her 
father for a hydrant, or something of that sort ; 
and then she had an old husband—a most 
objectionable old beast he must have been 
from what we have heard about him— die 
on her hands before she was much more than 
married to him. I should say that the whole 
business was much less like a romance than 
like a nightmare. And as to this new match 
that you have made up for her working along 
nicely, it strikes me that just now it is work- 
ing along about as badly as it can work. 
Did n’t you see how Smith went off into the 
dumps the moment that he found his widow 
had stayed at home? And don’t you think 
that her staying at home this way is the best 
possible proof that she does n’t care a button 
for him? Smith saw it quick enough, and 
that was what made him drop right down 
into dumpiness. So would IJ, if I ’d been him, 
and a girl had gone back on me that way. 
You used to come and take walks with me, 
Rosey,— in the old days when we were spoon- 
ing in Greenwich,—when your head was 
aching fit to split, you precious child.” They 
were in an out-of-the-way part of the garden, 
and on the strength of this memory Brown 
put his arm around his wife and kissed her. 
After which interlude he added: “So can’t 
you see that all your match-making is moon- 
shine? It’s a case of ‘he loved the lady, but 
the lady loved not him,’ and you might as 
well accept the situation and stop your castle- 
building.” 

“You are a very dear boy, Van, and of course 
I’d go walking with you even without any 
head at all. But about love-matters you cer- 
tainly are very short-sighted. You can’t help 
it, I suppose, because you ‘re a man; and 
men never understand these things at all. But 
any woman could tell you at a glance that 
this love affair between Mr. Smith and the 
dear little Mexican widow is going on splen- 
didly. Even you can see that Mr. Smith is 
in love with her. Well, I don’t think that 
she ’s exactly in love with him yet; but I am 
quite certain that she feels that if she does n’t 
take care she will be. That ’s the reason she 
had a headache and did n’t come to-day.” 

“ What a comfort it would be to Smith to 
know that!” Brown remarked with fine irony. 
“ You had better tell him, my dear.” 

“Yes, of course it would be,” Rose an- 
swered, entirely missing the irony. “ And I’ve 
been thinking that I would tell him, Van; 
Von. XXXVI.— 102. 
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only I thought that perhaps you would n’t 
like me to. I’m very glad you won’t mind— 
for of course he does n’t see, men are so stupid 
about such things. Suppose we go and hunt 
him up now, and then you go away and leave 
us together, and I ‘ll tell him how much 
encouragement she is giving him.” 

‘Suppose you tell me first. I ‘ll be shot if 
I see much that ’s encouraging in her shying 
off from him this way.” 

‘* Why, I Aave told you, Van. It’s because 
she is afraid that if she sees any more of him 
she really will fall in love with him; and of 
course, after her dreadful experience with that 
horrid old man, she has made up her mind 
that she never will marry again. That is the 
way that any nice girl would feel about it. 
And of course, if she’s so much interested in 
Mr. Smith that she won’t trust herself to see 
him, it is perfectly clear that he has made a 
very good start towards getting her to love him. 
What we must do now is to help him —” 

“ Steady, Rose; don’t go off your head, my 
child. This is n’t our funeral.” 

“It zs our funeral. Why, it’s anybody’s 
funeral who can help in a case of this sort. 
Think how much we owe to dear Verona for 
the way that she helped us. Certainly we must 
help him. And the first thing for us to do is 
to give him another good chance to have a 
talk with her. That’s all they want at present. 
No doubt we can do some other things later ; 
and we will, of course. Why, Van, how can 
you be so heartless as not to be ready to do 
everything in your power to help your friend 
when the whole happiness of his life is at 
stake! And think what a good thing it will 
be for this poor sweet, broken-hearted girl, 
whose life has gone all wrong, to make it go 
right again.” 

Mrs. Brown’s strongest characteristic was 
not, perhaps, moderation. In the present in- 
stance, while her husband was not wholly con- 
vinced by her vigorous line of argument, he 
found her enthusiasm rather contagious. 

“What are you going to do about it?” he 
asked, a little doubtfully. 

“ Why, I think we can manage just what 
has to be done now, getting them together 
again, you know, this way: You know Don 
Antonio has on hand an expedition for us to 
that beautiful old convent that he has been 
talking about, where there is such lovely tile- 
work, out at Churubusco. We had better ar- 
range things now to go day after to-morrow. 
And to-morrow Mr. Smith shall send a note 
to Don Antonio telling him that he is very 
sorry to miss the expedition, but that he has 
decided to go up to see a friend in Toluca. 
He has been talking about that engineer up 
at Toluca whom he used to go to school 
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with, so Don Antonio will think it all right 
and perfectly natural. And that will fix things 
beautifully. Forthen she’ll go, of course.” 

“T don’t see how it will fix anything beau- 
tifully for him to go off to Toluca. He won’t 
see his widow there.” 

“QO you foolish boy! He won't stay there, 
of course. He must go, because if he did n’t 
he would n’t be telling the truth in his note 
to Don Antonio,”— Rose had a very nice re- 
gard for the truth,—“ but instead of staying 
at least one night, as of course they will 
expect him to, he must come right back to 
Mexico by the afternoon train. And then 
he can tell Don Antonio, when we all meet 
at the car, as we did the other day, that he 
has returned on purpose to join his party; 
and that will please Don Antonio — and then 
it will be too late for her to back out. And if 
he needs any help to get her off to himself 
when we are out at the convent, he can de- 
pend upon me to see that he gets it! Is n’t 
that a pretty good plan, Van? How delightful 
and exciting it all is! It’s almost as though 
we were overcoming difficulties and obstacles 
and getting married again ourselves, is n’t it, 
dear ?” 

“ No, I don’t think it is. I think it’s mainly 
vigorous imagination let loose upon a very 
small amount of fact. But we ’ll play your 
little game, Rosey, just for the fun of the thing. 
Only there ’s one thing, child, that you must 
be careful about. You can’t make your plan 
go without explaining it to Smith. Now don’t 
you tell him all the nonsense you have been 
telling me about the way you think the widow 
feels towards him. I don’t think it’s so; and 
since he really seems to be rather hard hit, it 
is n’t fair to set him up with a whole lot of 
hopes and then have things turn out the other 
way and knock him down again. Tell him 
that it is just barely possible that things are 
the way you think they are, and that your 
plan is in the nature of an experiment that 
probably will have no result at all, or will 
turn out altogether badly —as I certainly think 
it will. I don’t believe that you can do him 
any good; but if you put the matter to him 
this way, at least you won’t do him any 
harm.” 

And Rose, perceiving the justice of her 
husband’s utterance, promised him that in her 
treatment of this delicate affair she would be 
very circumspect indeed, 


THE first part of the plan thus skillfully elab- 
orated worked to a charm. When the Ameri- 
cans joined Don Antonio and his party on the 
plaza, to take the special tram-car in waiting 
for them on the Tlalpam tracks, Rose gave Van 
a delighted nudge and whispered : 





“See, she has come, just as I said she would, 
And oh! oh!” — Rose squeezed Van’s arm 
in her excitement with what he considered 
quite unnecessary vigor —“ she has just seen 
Mr. Smith, and she is, indeed she is, changing 
color! Don’t you see it? Now you know 
that I was right all along.” 

Brown, being on the lookout for it, did per- 


‘ceive this sign of confusion on the part of 


the Sefiora Carillo; but it was so slight that 
no one else, Pem alone excepted, noticed it. 
Another good sign, as Rose interpreted it, was 
that while Don Antonio and the rest were 
running over with voluble expressions of their 
pleasure because the Sefor Esmit — the first 
letter and the digraph in Pem’s name was too 
much for them — had cut short his visit to 
his friend in Toluca in order to join them in 
their outing, Carmen maintained a discreet 
silence. Pem, not being gifted with Rose’s 
powers of tortuous penetration, regarded this 
silence as ominous, until Rose, perceiving 
that he was going wrong, managed to whisper 
to him cheeringly, “ It’s all right. Quick, go 
and sit by her!” 

But this friendly advice came too late to be 
acted upon. Carmen, possibly foreseeing 
Pem’s intention, executed a rapid flank move- 
ment — that Rose thought made the case still 
more hopeful, and that Pem thought made it 
still more hopeless — by which she placed her- 
self securely between her aunt and her cousin 
Rodolfo, and so decisively checked the enemy’s 
advance. 

Under these discouraging circumstances 
Pem fell back on his reserve — that is to say, on 
Rose ; who made a place for him to sit beside 
her and, so far as this was possible without 
being too marked in her confidences, said 
what she could to cheer and comfort him. 

And, indeed, this young gentleman’s re- 
quirements in the way of cheering and com- 
forting were very considerable. He had con- 
fided freely in Rose— Rose was a most 
refreshingly sympathetic confidante in a love 
affair — after she herself had broken the ice 
forhim; and the very fact of talking to her 
about his heart-troubles had done a good deal 
to give them substance and directness. As the 
result of several conversations, Rose arrived 
at the conclusion that if Carmen had come to 
the breakfast at San Cosme, and had treated 
Pem in an every-day, matter-of-fact sort of 
way, the affair very likely would have been 
there and then ended. “ But when I went to 
breakfast, and she was not there, Mrs. Brown,” 
Pem explained, “I suddenly realized how 
dreadfully much I had counted upon seeing 
her, and what a hold she had upon me gen- 
erally. And then, while I was wretchedly low 
in my mind about it all, you came to me like 




















an angel and told me that perhaps I had 
something to hope for. I should n’t have 
hoped at all if it had n’t been for you. I think 
that I might even have had sense enough just 
to let it all go, and started right back for the 
States. And that would have been the end of 
it. But now that you have encouraged me, 
I ’m quite another man. I shall fight it out 
now till she absolutely throws me over, or till 
I marry her. 

“In the matter of family, Mrs. Brown,” 
Pem went on, his Philadelphia instincts as- 
serting themselves, “the marriage is a very 
desirable one. Her people have been estab- 
lished in America even longer than mine. Her 
cousin tells me that they trace their ancestry 
directly to the Conqueror himself,— through 
the Cortés Tolosa line, you know,— and they 
are connected with some of the very best 
families of Mexico and Spain. So, you see, 
there is no reason why I should not make 
her my wife. If it can be done, I ’m going 
to do it; and if it can’t — well, if it can’t, 
there won’t be much left in my life that ’s worth 
living for, that ’s all.” 

When Rose reported this conversation to 
her husband he listened with an air of serious 
concern. “ You ’ve shoved yourself into a 
tolerably good-sized responsibility, Rosey,” 
he said ; “ and I’m inclined to think, my child, 
that you ’re going to make a mess of it. I 
should advise you, if you are lucky enough to 
get out of this scrape with a whole skin, to 
take it as a sort of solemn warning that in 
future you will save yourself a good deal of 
trouble if you willlet other people’s love-mak- 
ing alone. But since you are so far in, my 
dear, 1 don’t see how you can do anything 
but go ahead and try to bring Smith out all 
right on the other side.” 

Rose would not admit, of course, that she 
felt at all overpowered by the weight of her 
responsibility ; but she did feel it, at least a 
little, and consequently hailed with a very 
lively satisfaction every act on Carmen’s part 
that possibly could be construed as supporting 
the hopeful view of the situation that she so 
energetically avowed. She went into the fight 
with all the more vigor now that victory 
was necessary not only to the happiness of 
her ally, but to the vindication of her own 
reputation as the projector of heart-winning 
campaigns. 

Rose was encouraged by the fact that the 
tactics of the enemy were distinctively defen- 
sive. She argued that this betrayed a con- 
sciousness, possibly only instinctive, but none 
the less real, of forces insufficient to risk a gen- 
eral engagement; and she further argued 
that the most effective plan of attack would 
be to cut off the main body of the enemy — 
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that is to say, Carmen herself — from her re- 
serves,— that is to say, from the protection of 
her aunt and other relatives,—and then to 
force a decisive battle. Before the car reached 
San Mateo she had communicated this plan 
to Pem, and he had agreed to it. 

But it is one thing to plan a campaign in 
the cabinet, and it is quite another thing to 
carry on the campaign in the field. The allies 
presently had this fact in military science 
pointedly brought home to them. 

From where the car was stopped, near the 
little old parish church of San Mateo,— closed 
now and falling into ruin, for the near-by 
conventual church has been used in its stead, 
—the party walked a short half-mile along 
a lane bordered by magueys, and then came 
out upon a plazuela whereon the main gate 
of the convent opened. In the middle of the 
plazuela Pem saw, much to his disgust, another 
pyramidal battle monument, inscribed, like 
the one at Molino del Rey, with a brief eulogy 
of Mexican valor as shown in the gallant but 
futile resistance offered to the invading armies 
of the Americans of the North. It was very 
unlucky, he thought, that their expeditions 
should be directed so persistently to the old 
battle-fields of that wretched war. Since Car- 
men’s pointed reference to the war he had 
bought a Mexican school history and had 
read up on it; and, even allowing for the nat- 
ural bias of the historian, the more that he 
read about the part played by his own country 
the more was he ashamed of his own coun- 
trymen. Yet he could not but think also that 
it was rather hard that he should have to bear 
such a lot of responsibility for an event that 
occurred before he was born. It was n’t fair 
in Carmen, he thought, to liven up a dead 
issue like that and make it so confoundedly 
personal. 

A couple of Mexican soldiers, in rather 
draggled linen uniforms, were sitting sentry 
lazily at the convent gate; and Don Antonio 
explained that the convent proper was now a 
military hospital. The church, and the large 
close in front of it, remained devoted to re- 
ligious purposes, he said; and that portion 
of the old convent which inclosed the inner 
quadrangle had been reserved as a dwelling- 
place for the parish priest. 

Passing to the left and turning the angle 
in the wall, they came to an arched gateway 
approached by a short flight of stone steps ; 
and through this stately entrance, albeit some- 
what shorn of its stateliness by the ruinous 
condition of its great wooden doors, they 
entered, and descended another short flight 
of steps into the close. 

“Where are your Italian convents now?” 
Brown asked, turning to Rowney Mauve, who 
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that morning had been talking rather airily 
about Italian convents. “You admitted as 
we came along how good this place was in 
mass — not scattered a bit, but all the lines 
well worked together—and how well the 
gray and brown of the walls, and the green 
of the trees, and the blue and white tiling of 
the dome, come together. Now we have some 
detail. Did you ever strike anything in Italy 
better than this great high-walled close, with 
its heavy shadows from these stunning trees 
and from the church and the convent, and its 
bits of color from these stations of the cross 
in colored tiles? The church might be better, 
but it has at least a certain heavy grandeur, 
and the little tower up there is capital. And 
look, how well those black arches close beside 
it bring out that perfectly beautiful little chapel 
— I suppose it is a chapel — completely cov- 
ered with blue and yellow tiles! There are, 
no doubt, grander churches than this in Italy, 
and in several other places; but I ’Il be shot 
if | believe that there are any more perfectly 
picturesque or more entirely beautiful. Smith, 
just tell Don Antonio that I shall be grateful 
to him to the end of my days for having shown 
me this lovely place.” 

“He says that the cloister is finer,” Pem 
translated, while Don Antonio’s face beamed 
thanks upon the party at large; for all the 
Americans manifestly concurred in Brown’s 
enthusiastic expression of opinion. “And he 
says that the finest tile-work is in the choir. 
I must say I don’t remember anything in Spain 
better than this. It ’s the rich, subdued color 
of it all, and the light and shade, I suppose, 
that does the business. I don’t think it would 
paint, though; do you, Orpiment ?” 

“No, I don’t. You could make a pretty 
good picture of it; but the picture would n’t 
go for much with anybody who had seen the 
original. You can’t paint a place that goes all 
around you, the way that this does; and you 
can’t paint the spirit and the feeling of it — at 
least I can’t; and that’s what you ’d have to 
get here if you got anything at all. No, this is 
one of the places that we ’d better let alone.” 

The decision, which was a wise one, having 
been arrived at, the party passed under the 
archway beside the tiled chapel and so entered 
the inner quadrangle, surrounded by an arched 
cloister two stories high, the walls wainscoted 
with blue and white tiles. In the open, sunny 
center was a little garden, and in the midst of 
the garden a curious old stone fountain in 
which purely transparent water bubbled up 
from a spring with such force as to make a 
jet three or four inches high above the center 
ofthe large pool. ‘The bubbling water glittered 
in the sunlight, and little waves that seemed 
half water and half sunshine constantly went 





out from the throbbing center of the pool and 
fell away lightly upon its inclosing quaintly 
carved walls of stone. 

Here there was another outburst of admira- 
tion on the part of the Americans, and while 
they were in the midst of it the parish priest, 
attracted by the sound of so many voices in 
this usually silent and forgotten place, came 
forth from a low archway and stared about 
him wonderingly. He wasa little round man, 
with a kindly, gentle face, and a simplicity 
of manner that told of a pure’soul and a trust- 
ful heart. Mrs. Gamboge, who entertained 
tolerably strong convictions in regard to the 
Scarlet Woman, and who heretofore had held 
as a cardinal matter of faith that every Roman 
Catholic priest was a duly authorized agent 
of the Evil One, found some difficulty in rec- 
onciling with these sound Protestant views 
the look and manner, and such of the talk as 
was translated to her, of this simple-minded, 
single-hearted man. 

When it was made clear to the little padre 
that this distinguished company, including 
even Americans from the infinitely remote city 
of New York, had come to look at his church 
because it was beautiful, his expression of 
mingled amazement and delight was a joy to 
behold. It had never occurred to him, he said, 
that anybody but himself should think of his 
poor church as beautiful. He had thought it 
so for a long while, ever since he had been 
brought to this parish from his former parish 
of Los Reyes, where the church was very small 
and very shabby, and, moreover, was tumbling 
down. But he had thought that his feeling 
for the beauty of his church was only because 
he loved it so well; for in all the years that 
he had been there no one ever had even hinted 
that it was anything more than churches 
usually are. Yet it had seemed to him, he 
said modestly, that there was something about 
the way the shadows fell in the morning in 
the close, and something at that time about the 
colors of the walls and the richer color of the 
tiles, the like of which he had not seen else- 
where. In the stillness and quiet, amidst these 
soft shadows and soft colors, somehow he 
found that his heart became so full that often, 
without at all meaning to pray, he would find 
his thoughts shaping themselves in prayer. 

“ Good for the padre,” said Orpiment when 
Pem translated this to him. “ That ’s the part 
of that picture that I said could n’t be painted. 
He does n't look it a bit, but that little round 
man is an artist.” But Orpiment was mistaken. 
Padre Romero loved beautiful things, not be- 
cause he was an artist, but because he had a 
simple mind and a pure soul. 

Under the padre’s guidance the party en- 
tered the church—commonplace within, for 
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reformation had destroyed its seventeenth- 
century quaintness — and thence passed up 
through the convent to the choir. This beau- 
tiful place, rich in elaborate tile-work, re- 
mained intact ; and even the great choir-books, 
wrought on parchment in colored inks, still 
rested on the faldstool, waiting for the broth- 
ers to cluster around them once again in song. 
And there were the benches whereon the 
brothers once had rested; the central chair, 
in which Father Saint Francis had sat in effigy ; 
and to the right of this the chair of the father 
guardian. But the brothers had departed for- 
ever, legislated out of existence by the Laws 
of the Reform. 

Rose gave a little shudder as she looked 
about her in this solemn, deserted place, and 
with her customary clearness of expression 
declared that it was “something like being in 
an empty tomb full of Egyptian mummies.” 

“ And to think,” said Mr. Mangan Brown, 
who was a martyr to sea-sickness, “ that Ameri- 
cans constantly are crossing that beastly At- 
lantic Ocean in search of the picturesque when 
things like this are to be seen dry-shod almost 
at their doors. Let us have our breakfast at 
once.” 

There was a lack of consecutiveness about 
Mr. Brown’s remark, but its abstract comment 
and concrete suggestion were equally well re- 
ceived. Even Rowney Mauve, who was dis- 
posed to be critical, admitted that there were 
“several things worth looking at in Mexico,” 
and added, by way of practical comment upon 
Mr. Brown’s practical proposal, that he was 
as hungry as a bear. 

All this while Rose had been endeavoring 
to bring about the #tc-a-téfe between Pem and 
Carmen that she believed would tend to the 
accomplishment of their mutual happiness. 
But her efforts had been unsuccessful. Ca4r- 
men’s defensive tactics no longer admitted of 
doubt, and even Rose was beginning to think 
that her sanguine interpretation of their mean- 
ing might be open to question. Thus far she 
had tried to cut Carmen out from her supports. 
She determined now to attempt the more dif- 
ficult task of drawing off these supports, and so 
leaving Carmen isolated. 

The breakfast, a very lively meal eaten in 
the lower cloister to the accompaniment of 
the tinkling of water falling from the fountain, 
gave her the desired opportunity for organiz- 
ing her forces. With the intelligent assistance 
of Violet, who was taken into partial confi- 
dence because her knowledge of Spanish made 
her a valuable auxiliary, Rose contrived to 
break up the party, when breakfast was ended, 
so that she, Dona Catalina, Carmen, and Pem 
remained together, while the others scattered 
to explore the convent. Then, Pem serving as 
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interpreter, she asked the ladies if it would be 
possible to walk in the tangled old garden that 
they had seen from a window in the sacristy. 

Dona Catalina, being devoted to gardens, 
as Mexican women usually are, accepted the 
proposition immediately and heartily; and 
Carmen—a little uneasily, Rose thought— 
fell in with the plan. Fortunately the padre 
appeared at this moment, and was delighted to 
guide them through a long, dark corridor and 
so into his domain of trees and flowers. He 
was full of enthusiasm about the garden. It 
had been restored to the church only a month 
before, he said, after belonging to the hospital 
ever since the property had been confiscated. 
The soldiers had done nothing with it. The 
ladies could see for themselves its neglected 
state. They must come again in a year’s time, 
and then they would see one of the finest gar- 
dens in the world. And full of delight, the little 
man explained with great volubility his plans 
for pruning and training, for clearing away 
weeds and rubbish, and for making his wilder- 
ness once more to blossom like the rose. Dofia 
Catalina, having her own notions about gar- 
dens, entered with much animation into his 
plans, and they talked away at a great rate. 

So Rose and Pem and C4rmen walked 
through the shady alleys slowly, while Dona 
Catalina and the priest, walking still more 
slowly, and stopping here and there, that the 
projected improvements might be fully ex- 
plained, dropped a long way behind. 

It was a perfect Mexican day. Overhead 
was a clear, very dark-blue sky; liquid sun- 
shine fell warmly through the cool, crisp air; 
a gentle wind idled along easily among the 
branches of the trees. The garden was very 
still. The only sound was a low buzzing of 
bees among the blossoms, and the faint gur- 
gle of the flowing water in conduits unseen 
amidst the trees. 

Rose stepped aside to pluck a spray of 
peach blossoms. C4rmen half stopped, but 
Pem, with admirable presence of mind, walked 
slowly on without pausing in the rather com- 
monplace remark that he happened to be 
making in regard to the advantages of irriga- 
tion. A few steps farther on they came to a 
half-ruined arbor. ‘They turned here and 
looked back along the alley, but Rose was 
not in sight. “ She will join us in a moment,” 
said Pem. “She is looking for flowers — she 
is very fond of flowers. Shall we wait for her 
here? And will the Sefiorita seat herself in 
the shade?” 

C4rmen stood for a moment irresolute. As 
the result of what she believed to be a series 
of small accidents, she found herself now in 
precisely the situation that she had determined 
to avoid —alone with this Americano whom 
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she had decided in her own mind to keep at 
a safe distance. Yet now that the situation 
that she had tried hard to render impossible 
actually had been brought about she found 
in it a certain excitement in which pleasure 
was blended curiously with pain. Her posi- 
tion certainly was weakened, for Pem observed, 
and counted the sign a good one, that her 
color had increased and that her eyes were 
brighter even than usual. She herself was 
conscious that the attack now had passed in- 
side of the skirmish line, and made an effort — 
not a very vigorous one —to rally her forces. 

“‘ Sefiorita! Sefiorita!” she called, but not 
very loudly, and her voice lacked firmness. 
There was no answer. 

“ She will be here in a moment,” Pem re- 
peated. “It is pleasant in this shady place. 
Will not the Sefioritaseat herself? And will she 
answer me one question?” Pem’s own heart 
was getting up into his throat in an awkward 
sort of way, and his voice was not nearly so 
steady as he wished it to be. But the chance 
had come that he had been waiting for, and 
he was determined to make the most of it. 

Carmen gave a hurried glance around her. 
Rose still remained invisible. It was very 
lonely there in the old garden, and the still- 
ness seemed to be intensified by the low, soft 
buzzing of the bees. There was a tightness 
about her heart, and she felt a little faint. 
Her color had left her face, and she was quite 
pale. She seated herself with a little sigh. 
But she realized that another rally was neces- 
sary, for the shakiness of Pem’s voice had an 
unmistakable meaning. She could guess pretty 
well, no matter what his one question might 
be, in what direction it ultimately would lead, 
and she felt that she must check him before 
it was spoken. Her wits, however, were not 
in very good working order, and she pre- 
sented the first thought that came into her 
mind—the thought, indeed, that had been 
uppermost in her mind all that day: 

“ The Sefor soon will leave Mexico?” she 
said. She was aware even as these words 
were spoken that they served her purpose 
badly. Pem perceived this too, and hastened 
to avail himself of the opening. “And the 
Seforita will be glad when I am gone?” 

“Glad? No. But things must end, and 
the Sefor no doubt now is tired of this land 
and will have pleasure in returning to his own. 
He will have many lively stories to tell his 
friends about the savages whom he has seen 
in Mexico; and then presently he will forget 
Mexico and the savages, and will be busied 
again with his own concerns. Is it not so?” 

“Is it the custom of Mexicans thus to forget 
friends who have shown them great kindness ; 
or does the Sefiorita argue by contraries and 
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declare that, because Mexicans are grateful, 
there is no such virtue as gratitude among 
Americans? Does the Senorita truly in her 
heart believe that I shall forget the kindness 
that has been shown to me here, and the— 
and those who have shown it?” 

“« Ah, well, it is a little matter, not worth talk- 
ing about,” Carmen replied, uneasily. “* No 
doubt some Americans have feelings of grati- 
tude, and other virtues as well. But, as the 
Sefor knows, I am not fond of Americans. 
I know too well the story of my own coun- 
try. Yes, I know that I should not have 
spoken of this again,” Carmen went on, an- 
swering the pained look on Pem’s face, “ but 
it is not my fault. The Sefior should not have 
made me talk about Americans.” This with 
a little air of defiance. “ And least of all in 
this place. The Seftor knows that this very 
convent was captured by his countrymen from 
mine? But does he remember that after the 
surrender, when he was asked to give up his 
ammunition, the General Anaya replied, ‘ Had 
I any ammunition, you would not be here’? 
Is not that the whole story of the war, told ina 
single word? Does the Sefior wonder that I 
hate the Americans with all my heart?” 

Pem was less disconcerted by this sally than 
he had been by the similar revival of dead 
issues at Molino del Rey. He was fairly well 
convinced in his own mind that Carmen was 
saying not more than she meant in the ab- 
stract, perhaps; but, certainly, a good deal 
more than she meant in the concrete as ap- 
plied to himself. It was his belief that she 
was forcing this new fighting of the old war 
as a rather desperate means of delivering her- 
self from engaging in a new and more per- 
sonal conflict. He also inferred from her 
adoption of a line of defense that he knew 
was distasteful to her that, like General Anaya, 
she was short of ammunition. Entertaining 
these convictions, he was disposed to press 
the attack vigorously. 

“Let us not talk about Americans,” he 
said. “Let us talk about one single Ameri- 
can. Does the Sefiorita hate me?” 

This sudden and very pointed question pro- 
duced much the same effect as that of the un- 
masking of a heavy mortar battery. It threw 
the enemy into great confusion, and for a mo- 
ment completely silenced the defending guns. 

Carmen was not prepared for so sharp a 
shifting of the conversation from general to ex- 
ceedingly personal grounds. She flushedagain, 
and then again grew pale. She was silent for a 
very long while —at least so it seemed to Pem. 
Her head was reclining backward against the 
trellis-work of the arbor in a way that showed 
the beautiful lines of her throat. Her eyes 
were nearly closed, and almost wholly veiled 




















by her long black lashes— that seemed still 
blacker by contrast with her pale cheeks. Her 
mouth was open a little, and her breath came 
and went irregularly. Her face was very still ; 
but as Pem waited for her answer, watching 
her closely, he saw an expression of resolve 
come into it. Then at last she spoke: 

“1 do hate you,” she said slowly and 
firmly. But as she spoke the words there was 
a drawing of the muscles of her face, as though 
she suffered bodily pain. 

“ Unearthed at last! By Jove, Smith, I had 
begun to think that you and the Seforita and 
Rose had fitted yourselves out with wings and 
flown away somewhere. I’ve been looking for 
you high and low, literally ; for I’ve been up 
on the roof of the convent, and now I’m down 
here. Where is Rose? Dofta Catalina said 
that you all three were here in the garden. Oh! 
there she comesnow. Come! We’re all waiting 
for you; it’s time to start back to town.” 

Brown was of the opinion that he did not at 
all deserve the rating that Rose gave him, on 
the first convenient opportunity, for perpetrat- 
ing this most untoward interruption. “ How the 
dickens could I know they were spooning by 
themselves?” heasked. “ I thought that youall 
three were together, of course.” And although 
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Rose, who took. the matter a good deal to 
heart, replied that this “ was just like him,” she 
could not but accept this reasonable excuse. 

On Pem and Carmen the effects of the in- 
terruption were different. Whatever her more 
considerate opinion might be, C4rmen’s first 
feeling certainly was that of relief. She had 
fired the shot that she had nerved herself to 
fire, and the diversion had come just in time 
to check the reply of the enemy and to cover 
her orderly retreat. 

Pem, realizing that the situation was critical, 
was thoroughly indignant. He wanted to 
punch Brown’s head. Fortunately no oppor- 
tunity offered for this practical expression of 
his wrath, and by the time that he got back 
to town he had cooled down a little. But he 
was sO grumpy on the return journey, and 
looked so thoroughly uncomfortable, that the 
motherly Dona Catalina expressed grave con- 
cern when she bade him good-bye and frankly 
asked him— with the freedom that is permis- 
sible in Spanish — if anything that he had eaten 
at breakfast had disagreed with him? And 
being only half-convinced by his disclaimer, 
she advised him to take promptly a tumbler- 
ful of hot water strengthened with a little 
tequila. 

Thomas A, Janvier. 
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GREAT IS TO-DAY, 


UT on a world that’s gone to weed! 
The great tall corn is still strong in his seed ; 
Plant her breast with laughter, put song in your toil, 
The heart is still young in the mother-soil : 
There ’s sunshine and bird song, and red and white clover, 
And love lives yet, world under and over. 


The light ’s white as ever, sow and believe; 

Clearer dew did not glisten round Adam and Eve, 
Never bluer heavens nor greener sod 

Since the round world rolled from the hand of God: 
There’s a sun to go down, to come up again, 

There are new moons to fill when the old moons wane, 


Is wisdom dead since Plato ’s no more? 

Who ’ll that babe be, in yon cottage door ? 

While your Shakspere, your Milton, takes his place in the tomb, 
His brother is stirring in the good mother-womb: 

There’s glancing of daisies and running of brooks, 

Ay, life enough left to write in the books. 


The world ’s not all wisdom, nor poems nor flowers, 

But each day has the same good twenty-four hours, 

The same light, the same night. For your Jacobs, no tears ; 
They see the Rachels at the end of the years: 

There ’s waving of wheat, and the tall, strong corn, 


And his heart-blood is water that sitteth forlorn. 








A DAY-DREAM. 


¥ WAS not ’neath spectral moon, 
But in the day’s high noon, 
That, pillowed on the grass, 

I saw a vision pass. 


Strange quiet folded round, 
Strange silence —close, profound ; 
Sweet peace, peace sweet and deep, 
Bade every trouble sleep. 


“O spirit! stay with me, 
Lying all quietly : 

If this be death,” I said, 

“ Thrice blesséd be the dead.” 


The shape with others passed, 
Each fainter than the last ; 
And — dreadful was the roar — 
I heard the day once more. 


OLD BRADDOCK, 


IRE! Fire in Allentown! 

The Women’s Building — it must go. 
Mothers wild rush up and down, 
Despairing men push to and fro; 

Two stories caught — one story more — 
See! leaps old Braddock to the fore — 
Braddock, full three-score. 


Like a high granite rock 

His good gray head looms huge and bare; 
Firm as rock in tempest shock 

He towers above the tallest there. 

“ Conrad!” ’T is Braddock to his son, 
The prop he thinks to lean upon 

When his work is done. 


Conrad, the young and brave, 
Unflinching meets his father’s eye: 

“ Who would now the children save, 
That they die not, himself must die.” 
On his white face no touch of fear, 
But, oh, it is so sweet, so dear — 
Life at twenty year! 


“ Father — father!” A quick 

Embrace, and he has set his feet 

On the ladder. Rolling thick, 

The flame-shot smoke chokes all the street, 
Blinds so only one has descried 

Her form that, through its dreadful tide, 
Springs to Conrad’s side. 
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Strong she is, now, as he, 

Throbbing with Love’s own lion might ; 
Strong as beautiful is she, 

And Conrad’s arms are pinioned tight. 
“Far through the fire, sits God above” — 
In vain he pleads; full does it prove, 

Her full strength of love. 


Too late she sets him free — 

High overhead his father’s call ; 

From a height no eye can see 

Calls hoary Braddock down the wall, 
“Old men are Death’s, let him destroy ; 
Young men are Life’s, Conrad, my boy — 
Life’s and Love’s, my boy!” 


Wilder the women’s cries, 

Hoarser the shouts of men below; 

Sheets of fire against the skies 

Set all the stricken town aglow. 

With sweep and shriek, with rush and roar, 
The flames shut round Old Braddock hoar — 
Braddock, full three-score. 


“ Save, save my children, save!” 

“ Ay, ay!” all answer, speak as one, 

“If man’s arm can from the grave 

Bring back your babes, it will be done; 
Know Braddock still is worth us all. 
Hark — hark! It is his own brave call, — 
‘ Back — back from the wall!’” 


God — God, that it should be! 

As savagely the lashed wind veers, 

Fiercer than the fiery sea 

The frantic crowd waves hands, and cheers: 
An old man high in whirl of hell! 

The children,— how, no soul can tell,— 
Braddock holds them well. 


Shorn all that good gray head 

With snows of sixty winters sown ; 

Griped around the children’s bed, 

One arm is shriveled to the bone: 

“ Old men are Death’s, let him destroy ; 
Young men are Life’s, Conrad, my boy — 
Life’s and Love’s, my boy!” 


Fire! Fire in Allentown! 

Though ’t was a hundred years ago, 

How the babes were carried down 

To-day the village children know. 

They know of Braddock’s good gray head, 
They know the last, great words he said, 
Know how he fell — dead. 
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college fraternities in the 
United States one significant 
fact may pass unquestioned — 
they have retained the affection 
and kept the support of a large 
number of those who knew them 
best. On their rosters are found not only the 
names of undergraduates, but also those of men 
who long since left youth and folly far behind. 
Indeed, one now and then runs across a name 
that adds a certain dignity to the catalogue and 
becomes an inspiration for ambitious youth. 
Of these many find no small satisfaction in 
identifying themselves from time to time with 
the life of the various clubs and societies of 
which they were members when boys at col- 
lege ; they take a mild, half-melancholy pleas- 
ure in reminiscent talk, and delight to meet 
and wander with half-regretful sadness in halls 
where youth wears the crown. 

The charm of life in the society hall is much 
easier for one to imagine than for another to 
relate. A stereotyped phrase, “mere boyish- 
ness,” fails to explain it; a compendium of dry 
facts and arguments would be farther still from 
picturing the life that often masquerades un- 
der the thin veil of a half-pretended secrecy. 
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More “sweetness and light ” seems 
always to have been the goal to- 
wards which the fraternities strove, 
and thestory of their development is 
a plain tale of natural and steady 
growth from small beginnings. 
Towards the end of the first quarter 
of the present century the social life 
of our colleges had become barren— 
not more barren, perhaps, than it had 
been for many years, but relatively 
so in view of the fact that life was 
becoming richer and the spirit of the times 
more liberal. Boys from families in which puri- 
tanical methods were obsolete naturally hated 
the puritanism of college discipline ; they chafed 
at the petty decorum of the stuffy class-rooms, 
and fretted at the deadness of the iron-bound 
curriculum. Almost the only means of relaxa- 
tion countenanced by the faculties were open 





KAPPA ALPHA LODGE, CORNELL. 


debating societies, which met on the college 
grounds, and to the meetings of which both 
professor and student might go. In view of the 
fact that students, from the days of Horace 
down, were wont to hold their preceptors as 
their natural enemies, the presence of profes- 
sors did not increase the popularity of these 
societies. Indeed, they languished. Here was 
the opportunity of the typical college fraternity. 

Of these societies the first to assume the 
characteristics that are now recognized as their 
essential, albeit it soon lost them, had been Phi 
Beta Kappa. It was founded at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, December 5, 1776, in the very room 
where Patrick Henry had voiced the revolu- 
tionary spirit of Virginia. The story is a sim- 
ple one: John Heath, Thomas Smith, Richard 
Booker, Armistead Smith, and John Jones, 

“ For friendly assistance in the preparation of this 


article the writer cordially acknowledges his obliga- 
tion to Mr. John De Witt Warner, of New York. 
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HASTY PUDDING CLUB-HOUSE, HARVARD. 


students at William and Mary College, then the 
most wealthy, flourishing, and aristocratic insti- 
tution of learning in America, believing that 
there was room for a more effective student 
organization than the one of a Latin name that 
then existed there, and recalling that one of 
their number was the best Greek scholar in 
college, resolved to found a new society, the 
proceedings of which were to be secret, to be 
known by the name of the three Greek letters 
that formed the initials of its motto — Phi Beta 
Kappa. The minutes are discouraging to those 
who would like to consider Phi Beta Kappa as 
a band of youthful enthusiasts planning a union 
of the virtuous college youth of this country, 
who were afterward to reform the world; and 
even more so to those who have declared infi- 
del philosophy to be its cult. Youths of fine feel- 
ings and good digestion, they enjoyed together 
many a symposium like that on the occasion 
of Mr. Bowdoin’s departure for Europe, when, 
‘‘ after many toasts suitable to the occasion, the 
evening was spent by the members in a man- 
ner which indicated the highest esteem for 
their departing friend, mixed with sorrow for 
his intended absence and joy for his future 
prospects in life.” ‘They called themselves a 
“fraternity.” More thoroughly to enjoy the 
society of congenial associates, to promote re- 
fined good-fellowship, was the motive of these 
hearty young students who founded the first of 
the true Greek-letter fraternities, with (to quote 
from its ritual) “friendship as its basis, and 
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benevolence and literature as its pillars ””— one 
which thrived in their day as its successors on 
thesame basis flourish in ours. So far from being 
inspirers, or a product, of American national 
spirit, or of a union of the wise and virtuous to 
which they invited all known American col- 
leges, the only reference in their record to the 
Revolution is the single mention of the “ con- 
fusion of the times” in the record of the final 
meeting; and the only recognition of the exist- 
ence of other colleges is the record of the grant- 
ing of charters for “meetings” at Harvard and 
Yale, which institutions were never mentioned 
again, 

Meanwhile Cornwallis was coming nearer, 
and after having chartered additional chap- 
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ters,— Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, Zeta 
(Harvard), Eta (Yale), and Theta,—the Al- 
pha, or mother chapter, passed out of existence. 

From Epsilon and Zeta have descended the 
latter-day chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. Of the 
fate of Beta, Gamma, Delta, Eta, and Theta 
nothing is known. After a lapse of seventy 
years, William Short, of the mother chapter, 
at the age of ninety, traveled from Philadel- 
phia to Williamsburg and revived the Alpha, 
which, however, soon succumbed to the vicis- 
situdes of its college. It is not known what 
was its first follower. But of those whose ac- 
tivity have been continuous to date, Kappa 
Alpha, founded in 1825 at Union College, 
adopting with its Greek name a badge planned 
similarly to that of Phi Beta Kappa (except 
that it was suspended from one corner, in- 
stead of from the center of one of its equal 
sides), and inspired by similar ends, began 
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the career that has made it the mother of 
living Greek-letter societies. For Phi Beta 
Kappa has long since become an honorary, 
as distinguished from an active, institution, 
though the reunions of its chapters, especially 
of the old Zeta, now the “ Alpha of Massa- 
chusetts,” founded at Cambridge in 1779, 
are still noteworthy events. 

Even before Phi Beta Kappa came into ex- 
istence, Oliver Ellsworth, afterward Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
had founded Clio Hall at Princeton, and a few 
years later, in 1769, Whig Hall arose at the 
same college with James Madison, afterward 
twice President of the United States, for its 
founder; and from that day to this these friendly 
rivals have never ceased to exert a healthful 
influence on the intellectual life of Princeton. 
These were the prototypes, and are the most 
vigorous survivals, of what, for nearly a cen- 
tury, were the most flourishing and numerous 
of student societies — the twin literary socie- 
ties, or “halls,” generally secret, and always 
intense in mutual rivalry, which have been in- 
stitutions at every leading college in the land. 

Another and a third, though less homogene- 
ous, class of student societies may be best 
described by noting separately its only im- 
portant examples—at Harvard and Yale. 
The Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard also 
took its rise in those interesting and forma- 
tive years just subsequent to the close of the 
Revolutionary war, and was founded, as its 
constitution says, “to cherish the feelings of 
friendship and patriotism.” For the display 
of the latter virtue the club for many years 
was wont to celebrate Washington’s Birthday 
with oration and poem, with toasts and punch. 
Alas, for these degenerate days! Conventional 
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theatricals have taken the place of poem 
and oration, though, for aught I know, the 
toasts and punch may yet survive. “Two 
members in alphabetical order ”’—so ran the 
old by-laws— “shall provide a pot of hasty 
pudding for every meeting,” and it is said 
that this practice is still religiously kept. ‘That 
the banquet was not lightly considered by the 
old Harvard clubs may be seen in the tend- 
ency to exalt in the name of the club the 
peculiar feature of the club’s fare, the Por- 
cellian taking its name from the roasted pig — 
classical token of hospitality — that one of its 
bright young members provided for the en- 
tertainment of his fellows on a time when the 
feast fell to his providing. But the Porcel- 
lian has not wholly given itself up to the 
things that go with banqueting, for no other 
college society has so fine a library as it pos- 
sesses. Indeed, its seven thousand well-se- 
lected and finely bound volumes might be 
coveted by many less fortunate small colleges. 
The A. D. Clubisa younger rival of the “Pork,” 
and, in the comfort of its house, the brilliancy 
of its dinners, and its good-fellowship, is by 
no means inferior, ‘The development of this 
species of undergraduate activity has taken a 
widely different and rather unique form at Yale. 
The Yale senior societies are the most secret 
and clannish of college societies, No outsid- 
ers ever enter their buildings, and their goings 
and comings are so locked in mystery that 
one can only guess what their aims and purposes 
are. A passion for relic worship and a taste 
for politics are generally ascribed to both, 
though the class of men taken by Scroll and 
Key differs widely from that chosen by Skull 
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and Bones —the men of the former being se- 
lected, it is supposed, for their social position 
and qualities of good-fellowship, while those 
of the latter are usually good scholars or prom- 
inent athletes. 

Thus we have the three classes of student 
societies — the old literary societies, still flour- 
ishing in the older colleges of the South, but 
languishing elsewhere, except at Princeton, 
where Clio and Whig are still the great insti- 
tutions of the student body, and at Lafayette, 
where the Washington and Jefferson are 
scarcely less prosperous; the peculiar local in- 
stitutions of Yale and Harvard, sai generis and 
not to be propagated; and the Greek-let- 
ter system of chaptered fraternities, the char- 
tered corporations of which are to-day the 
most prominent characteristic of American 
undergraduate social life. 

The interval of thirty-five years from the 
founding of Kappa Alpha to the outbreak 
of the civil war was the golden age of these 
fraternities. They sprang up and multiplied 
with a persistency that should forever make 
firm the doctrine of the strengthening power 
of persecution. They were not confined to 
any one grade of college or to any particular 
part of the country. ‘They flourished every- 
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where, and increased in numberthrough almost 
every imaginable combination of the letters 
of the Greek alphabet. Many, of course, have 
vanished from the face of the earth. Of 
those that still remain, Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
founded at Yale in 1844, is the largest, and 
has now above gooo members, representing 32 
active chapters situated in 19 different States ; 
Psi Upsilon, originated at Union in 1833, en- 
rolls some 6600 members, distributed among 
19 chapters in 10 States; and Alpha Delta Phi, 
founded at Hamilton in 1832, has a mem 
bership nearly as large. Delta Kappa Epsilon 
appears to have made good its claim to be rec- 
ognized as a national institution; and while 
certain smaller fraternities are favorites in 
particular parts of the country, all barriers are 
rapidly disappearing before these three favor- 
ite societies in their march towards representa- 
tion at all the important colleges of the country. 

Though fraternities are organized less fre- 
quently now than formerly, because of the 
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increased difficulty of competing with those 
that have been long established, still, as the 
colleges themselves grow, the chapters of the 
most flourishing fraternities grow with them ; 
so that the increase of the system, as a whole, 
is both very regular and very considerable. Up 
to 1883, the date at which the latest general 
manual of the fraternities appeared, there were 
enrolled among the 32 general college frater- 
nities of this country, forming an aggregate of 
§°5 active chapters, no less than 67,941 mem- 
bers, representing every possible profession and 
branch of business, every shade of religious 
and political opinion, and every State and 
Territory of the United States. But these 
figures by no means tell the whole story of 
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the growth and spread of the “little” college 
fraternities. Many colleges and advanced 
technical schools in every section of the 
country, besides welcoming the general fra- 
ternities to their privileges, have ambitiously 
started and preserved local fraternities that 
are limited or have no branches at other in- 
stitutions, but nevertheless often enjoy a large 
share of local patronage. These societies, of 
which there are 16 now in existence, had a 
membership of 4077. But this is not all. ‘The 
female students, not to be outdone, about a 
dozen years ago began to organize sisterhoods, 
from which males were ignominiously debarred 
from membership, and had meantime suc- 
ceeded in building up 7 prosperous societies, 
with 16 chapters and 2038 members, situated 
mostly in co-educational institutions. When to 
this grand total of 74,056 names are added the 
Jarge membership of the Princeton halls, the 
Harvard clubs, and the Yale senior societies, 
already described, together with the very nu- 
merous class organizations in various colleges, 
it may be seen how firm a hold the spirit of co- 
operation has taken upon the collegians of the 
country. The fraternities have grown far away 
from the persecutions of their early days, when 
the hands of all men and faculties were raised 
against them. Because they met in secret, 
and held themselves free from the intrusion 
of the faculty for one night in the week, and 
adorned their poor little badges with Greek 
letters, all evil and rebellious conduct was 
charged against them. Though their purposes 
were sensible enough, and good rather than 
evil has come from them, a nameless stigma 
of bad parentage still rests upon the whole 
system, to live down which, by an overplus 
of actual and visible good attainment, has not 
been possible till within recent years. But 
prejudice has an unequal contest with con- 
viction. ‘Through persecution, and poverty of 
opportunity, and lack of means the new society 
men fought their way towards solid ground, 
finding in their struggles and in their ambi- 
tions for the success and honors of their fra- 
ternities an incentive and charm college life 
had till then never yielded. 
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Whatever may have been the shortcomings 
of the American college boy of a quarter of a 
century ago, want of energy was not one of 
them. To take off his coat and go to work 
with his hands seemed to him the most natu- 
ral thing when he needed a society lodge. In 
this way was built, in 1855, the famous “ log- 
cabin” of Delta Kappa Epsilon at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. The site selected was a 
deep ravine, far away from any human dwell- 
ing. Neighboring farmers were hired to fell 
the trees and to raise the frame of this ark of a 
house, forty-five feet in length by ten in height. 
The entire chapter (including its youngest 
member, now an orator of national reputation 
several times elected to Congress) rested 
not until they had plastered the outside 
crevices with mud. Inside the room was nicely 
ceiled, and furnished with good tables and 
chairs, a carpet, and several pictures. The 
walls and roof of the building were ingeniously 
deadened with saw-dust and charcoal, so that 
not the remotest whispers could reach the ears 
of curious eavesdroppers, if any such should 
have the temerity to penetrate to the recesses 
of this sylvan retreat. “ A cooking-stove, with 
skillet, griddles, and pots complete, was the 
pride of the premises,” writes an old member, 
“where each hungry boy could roast his own 
potatoes, or cook his meat on a forked stick, 
in true bandit style.” 
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The building of this lodge gave a great im- 
petus to the owning of society homesteads. 
Before this the various chapters had been ac- 
customed to rendezvous stealthily in college 
garrets, at village hotels, or anywhere that 
circumstances and pursuing faculties made 
most convenient. But when the assurance 
was once gained that the fraternities might 
own their premises and make them permanent 
abiding-places, the whole system became 
straightway established on a lasting founda- 
tion. In 1861, at Yale, the parent chapter of 
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the same fraternity, Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
built for itself a two-story hall in the form of 
a well-proportioned Greek temple, and this 
proved to be the beginning of a long epoch 
of more and more elaborate house-building, 
the culmination of which has scarcely been 
reached at the present day. 

From the temple-shaped hall with its facili- 
ties for the routine work of the chapter, its 
dramatic and social festivities, the most enter- 
prising fraternities progressed gradually to- 
wards ample homesteads, thoroughly equipped 
for dealing with every phase of student life, in- 
cluding the furnishing of comfortable board 
and lodging, which, in some features, excelled 
the average dormitories. ‘The work began in 
earnest about fifteen years ago, but the past 
two or three years have excelled all the others 
combined, both in an intelligent understanding 
of what was needed to make the houses thor- 
oughly habitable and creditable in appearance, 
and in the amount of superior work planned 
in detail or actually accomplished. A critical 
comparison of the specimens in existence re- 
veals the fact that pretty nearly every kind 
of known architecture has been tried. At 
Princeton one may see in the twin temples 
of Whig and Clio copies of the Ionic archi- 
tecture; at Cambridge, should he visit the 
A. D. Club, he could scarcely fail to notice 
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that this hospitable mansion is the veritable 
traditional New England homestead, with its 
air of little pretense and much comfort. At 
Yale, “ Bones Hall” is venerable and pictur- 
esque when covered by the foliage of its ivy; 
the magnificent building of “ Keys” is of Moor- 
ish pattern; the new “ Wolf’s Head” society, 
at the same college, honors our ancestors in 
the “Old Home” by choosing a corbel-stepped 
gable, “ fretting the sky,” to which the English 
and the Dutch of several centuries ago were 
noticeably partial; the stone Delta Psi lodges 
at New Haven and Hartford are veritable 
castles for strength and ruggedness of outline ; 
no gentleman would need a more tasteful or 
finely located villa than one of the fraternity 
houses which he would find at Ithaca; while 
by Delta Kappa Epsilon at Amherst has been 
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introduced, and by Sigma Delta Chi at Yale 
has been elaborated, what seems probable to 
become the reigning type — that of “cloisters,” 
in which are lodged the members, joined by 
gallery or covered way to the “ chapel,” where 
are celebrated the rites of the chapter. 

If the fraternities as a whole have had a 
weakness, it has been for what they were 
pleased to believe was the “Queen Anne 
style””—a “spread” of red bricks, irregular, 
very irregular, tile roofs, and an unknown quan- 
tity of bowed windows, with the usual acces- 
sories of modern stained-glass ‘“ Venetian” 
blinds, and unlimited opportunity for portiéres. 
These experiments, as embodied by some ama- 
teur architect, most likely a well-meaning but 
untrained member of the chapter, have not al- 
ways been successful; but lately the bizarre 
mode has given way to better taste, and in all 
probability the next efforts of the fraternities 
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at house-building will be characterized by 
solidity rather than show, by harmony rather 
than conspicuousness. Several of the college 
faculties have, with the consent of their boards 
of trustees, presented enterprising societies 
with valuable building-sites on their grounds; 
and where theirinvitations have been accepted, 
they have no cause to regret their generosity. 
In interior decoration the houses of the 
American college fraternities differ no less 
radically than in external appearance. At a 
Western lodge the members are often content 
with, and indeed think themselves fortunate if 
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they have at their command, the bare neces- 
sities of life, while not a few of the wealthy 
chapter-houses of the East are furnished with 
all the luxury and refined taste of the high- 
est modern art as applied to club life. For 
instance, the lodge-room of the Delta Psi fra- 
ternity in New York City is magnificently fur- 
nished in Egyptian designs especially imported 
from Thebes for this purpose, at a cost of 
several thousands of dollars; and in the build- 
ings of the Alpha Delta Phi at Wesleyan, 
the Psi Upsilon at Cornell, the Chi Psi at 
Amherst, and the Sigma Phi at Williams 
may be found wood-work, furniture, and ob- 
jects of art which would be in no wise out of 
place in the most attractive of modern city 
homes. Several of the foremost chapters, such 
as the Sigma Phi, the Alpha Delta Phi, and 
the Kappa Alpha of Williams College, have 
been presented with valuable memorials by 
the friends or relatives of deceased members, 
which are introduced so as to form conspicu- 
ous features of the buildings. Thus the last 
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of the three societies just named contains a 
strikingly beautiful emblematic window, de- 
signed by Tiffany & Co. of New York. The 
Samuel Eell’s Memorial Hall, at Hamilton 
College, is itself a tribute to the brilliant 
young founder of the Alpha Delta Phi fra- 
ternity, who died after a short career of great 
promise at the Cincinnati bar as a law part- 
ner of the late Chief-Justice Chase. Other 
representative lodges have been built or beau- 
tified by the generosity of individuals. 

With the aid of rich sons and generous par- 
ents and friends, the loading down of college 
lodge-rooms might easily be carried to an 
unfortunate extreme, especially if a false spirit 
of rivalry should gain a foothold in our col- 
lege world. But at present there seems little 
danger of this. An honorable ambition pre- 
vails among the leaders of the best fraternities 
to make their homes complete and attractive 
in every particular, but beyond this they do 
not seek to go. The energies of those who 
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have charge should be directed especially to 
adorning the chapter-houses with what illus- 
trates and improves student life in general, and 
with what is of particular importance to the 
members of the college or university at which 
the chapter-house is located. 

Of the value of the real and personal prop- 
erty belonging to the ten American college 
fraternities that are represented by at least 
one chapter-house each, and the leaders by 
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five or more, it may safely be said that the 
sum is fast approaching a million of dollars ; 
while numerous other fraternities and chapters 
have well-invested and rapidly accumulating 
building-funds. 

The fraternity literature is another interest- 
ing subject. The hideous reptiles and winged 
monsters, the burning altars and dungeon bars, 
and other such fantastic symbolism with which 
the magazines and newspapers of some of the 
fraternities are decorated, prove to cover in- 
teresting and oftentimes useful tables of con- 
tents, including reminiscences of college life 
and literary articles by prominent graduates, 
news-letters from the chapters at the different 
colleges, personal gossip concerning alumni, 
official notices from the officers of the frater- 
nity, editorial comments, and notes from 
exchanges. Two or three of these society 
periodicals have attained a large circulation. 
The fraternities have not confined their ener- 
gies to current papers, however, but have com- 
piled elaborate record books of their mem- 
bers, in the form of catalogues, which, besides 
containing the names and occupations of mem- 
bers, give succinct sketches of the chapters and 
the colleges at which they are situate, interest- 
ing tables of residence and relationship, and 
brief biographical sketches of the most distin- 
guished graduates. But decidedly the fresh- 
est and most characteristic literature possessed 
by the fraternities are their song-books, where, 
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in varied and not always correct verse, the 
youthful laureates have sung the praises of 
their clans, comrades, festal nights, the charms 
of good-fellowship, and many other such 
tempting themes for the imagination and the 
heart. 

Till about a dozen years ago few or none 
of the fraternities had a strong executive gov- 
ernment, but were managed by the oldest chap- 
ter, or by several chapters in turn, and by the 
hasty edicts of the general conventions of the 
order. But this system proving inadequate, the 
leaders conceived and boldly acted on the idea 
of taking the general executive administration 
of the college fraternities out of the hands of 
the undergraduate members, at the same time 
appealing tothe graduate members to assume 
an active share in their welfare. So far their 
success has been noteworthy. The graduate 
councils, which now form the executive de- 
partment of most of the leading fraternities, 
are ably managed, and graduate associations 
of the larger fraternities have been formed in 
most of the important cities. ‘They hold re- 
unions, banquets, and business meetings, and 
in most essentials serve as graduate chapters 
of their orders, cementing old college ties and 
forming new ones between members of differ- 
ent colleges; and several of the fraternities, 
such as the Delta Psi, the Delta Phi, the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, the Alpha Delta Phi, the Psi 
Upsilon, the Zeta Psi, and the Delta Upsilon, 
have lately taken the advanced step of estab- 
lishing in the large cities regular club-houses, 
which are well equipped, and well patronized 
by men of all ages; while at Chautauqua, the 
* Wooglin” club-house, with its ample accom- 
modations and grounds, is the summer head- 
quarters of the Beta Theta Pi, by a graduate 
corporation of which it is owned. 

The legislative functions of the fraterni- 
ties still rest with the annual conventions, 
which are usually held with the different 
undergraduate chapters in turn, when, be- 
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sides the transaction of routine business, the 
several hundred students present from all parts 
of the country are occupied with social cour- 
tesies extended to them by local residents, and 
with literary efforts in the form of orations 
and poems, often delivered by members of 
the fraternity who have attained eminence in 
public life. 

In view of the facts already presented in the 
course of this narrative, a defense of the fra- 
ternities, a summing-up of all the reasons on 
which their existence and continuance might 
be justified, seems altogether superfluous. 
This one significant feature of the case may 
however be offered to the dubious without 
comment, as pointing its own moral —that so 
far, whenever the majesty of the law has been 
invoked by still obstinate faculties or trustees 
to drive the fraternities from their institutions, 
the law has upheld the continuance of the 
societies and the free rights of the students 
to join them, provided that in doing so they do 
not violate any of the proper functions of the 
college. It was so in 1879, when the faculty of 
the University of California tried to disband 
a society which had been allowed to erect a 
house on college land, and was met by the 
hostile criticisms of the entire press of that 
State; it was so in 1882, when the pres- 
ident of Purdue University, Indiana, striving 
to compel students entering his university 
not to join any of the societies, was pre- 
vented by a decision of the superior court of 
that State, and in the end resigned his 
office. The one notable exception to this 
rule is the case of the College of New Jersey. 
Here the faculty succeeded in expelling all 
the fraternities ; but it was before the era of 
their house-building. All of those chapters 
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which have built houses are now incorporated 
institutions, paying taxes on their real and 
personal property, and entitled to the full 
privileges and protection of local and State 
laws. 

They therefore appear to rest on a more 
solid basis than mere sufferance; and however 
ardently certain individuals may wish to see 
them abolished, it is extremely doubtful if even 
an organized crusade against them, headed by 
all the college presidents in the United States 
and the majority of the faculties under them, 
could succeed in doing more than to drive the 
reputable societies into a temporary seclusion, 
from which, in a few years, they would emerge 
stronger than ever. Such at least has been the 
case at many representative institutions. 

But the above supposition is relegated to 
the realms of the impossible when one dis- 
covers that a large portion of the educators 
referred to are themselves members of the 
fraternities, and in many cases actively associ- 
ated with their progress. This list includes 
such men as President Eliot of Harvard, 
Dwight of Yale, Walker ofthe Boston Institute 
of Technology, Seelye of Amherst, White of 
Cornell, Dwight of the Columbia Law School, 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, John- 
ston of Tulane, and Northrop of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. There is not a faculty 
of any size in the United States that does not 
contain society members, and few professorial 
chairs at the largest colleges are not filled by 
representatives of the leading fraternities. 
These “little societies” had supplied forty 
governors to most of the largest States of the 
Union; and had in the last administration 
the President of the United States and the ma- 
jority of his Cabinet. On the Supreme Bench 
of the United States the fraternities are now 
represented by five of the associate justices. A 
summary, published in 1885, showed Alpha 
Delta Phi, Psi Upsilon, and Delta Kappa 
Epsilon to have furnished of United States 
senators and representatives 39, 25, and 36 
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respectively ; while in the last Congress 13 
representatives and 2 senators were members 
of the last-named fraternity alone ; and in the 
membership of these 3 fraternities are included 
24 bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
In the class-room they are represented by 
Whitney and Marsh; in the pulpit, by R. S. 
Storrs and Phillips Brooks; in the paths of 
literature, by James Russell Lowell, George 
William Curtis, Donald G. Mitchell, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Edward Everett Hale, and 
E. C. Stedman ; in recent public life, by Presi- 
dents Arthur and Garfield, by Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, Charles S. Fairchild, Robert T. Lin- 
coln, John D. Long, William M. Evarts, Joseph 
R. Hawley, and William Walter Phelps. These 
gentlemen were not elected into the fraternities 
after graduation, but were active supporters 
of these organizations during their undergrad- 
uate days. Whatever, then, may be the short- 
comings of college secret societies, it is to 
their credit that their exponents are men 
noted for ability and prominence in every 
useful sphere of life, as well as for mere cult- 
ure and congeniality, while from end to end 
of the catalogued chapter-lists run in thick 
procession the starred names of the most 
brilliant and lamented of the young officers 
who fell in the battles of our civil war — in 
the blue and gray ranks alike. Judging the 
system by its deeds only, it is difficult to es- 
cape the conclusion that the best societies 
have in reality been groups of picked men 
among the fortunate few, comparatively speak- 
ing, who are able to incur the expense of a 
college education. 

In almost every college where the secret 
societies have flourished attempts have been 
made, some of them quite successful, to carry 
on local anti-secret societies; and there has 
existed for many years an anti-secret frater- 
nity, with chapters placed in different colleges, 
which has been patterned very closely after 
the societies calling themselves secret, both as 
to means and ends. But in one case only, that 
of Delta Upsilon, have the anti-secret orders 
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been able to keep pace with their secret rivals, 
in either the quality of their membership, their 
activity in college affairs, or their increase in 
material resources. Even here this has been 
the result of assimilation to the secret frater- 
nities, till now, so far as Delta Upsilon can ef- 
fect it, the distinction between itself and the 
secret fraternities is simply that the latter ex- 
poses somewhat more private business than 
do they, and, as to the rest, terms “ privacy” 
what they call “secrecy.” 
Mr. Warner has said: 


Notwithstanding their formation is only in obedience 
to an ancient and universal love in human nature, they 
are attacked because they are secret, I suppose that 
some of them are guardians of the occult mysteries of 
Egypt and India, that they know what once was only 
known to augurs, flamens, and vestal virgins, and per- 
haps to the priests of Osiris; others keep some secret 
knowledge of the formation of the alphabet, or preserve 
the secret of nature preserved in the Rule of Three, 
and know why it was not the Rule of Four; while 
others, in midnight conclave, study the ratio of the 
cylinder to the inscribed sphere. It matters not. I 
have never yet met any one who knew these secrets, 
whatever they are, who thought there was any moral 
dynamite in them; never one who had shared them 
who did not acknowledge their wholesome influence in 
his college life. I mean, of course, the reputable socie- 
ties ; I am acquainted with no other. 


The constitutions of many college frater- 
nities are now open to the inspection of fac- 
ulties; the most vigorous publish detailed 
accounts of their conventions and social gath- 
erings ; nearly all of the homesteads are on oc- 
casions opened for the reception of visitors ; 
their rites, ceremonies, and even the appear- 
ance of their sancta sanctorum, are quite ac- 
curately apprehended by rival societies —in 
short, the old shibboleth of secrecy is a myth 
rather than a reality. 

The shrewdest college presidents have long 
since discovered that to control undergraduate 
action with a firm though gentle hand they 
have only frankly to bespeak the aid and win 
the confidence and assistance of the fraterni- 
ties represented at their institutions. It is thus 
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that we come to see and to realize the im- 
portance of such unique departures from the 
traditional, ever-antagonistic relations _be- 
tween the faculties and the students of large 
colleges as those lately put into operation at 
Amherst, Bowdoin, and other colleges; where 
all matters relating to the privileges and pen- 
alties of the students are adjusted to a code 
of laws which is administered, and from time 
to time amended, by a council of undergradu- 
ates, representing the fraternities, acting in 
concert with one or more members of the 
faculty. This simple and amicable relation- 
ship between those desiring to obtain knowl- 
edge and those desiring to impart it has 
already been attended with very gratifying 
results. 

Illustrated by such cases as that of Amherst 
and Bowdoin, and reénforced by the healthy 
tone of the fraternity press, which has not 
failed to wage war on what is reprehensible 
or deficient in our college life, and has labored 
to inculcate in their members the obligations 
which they owe to their college and to the 
members of rival societies as well as of their 
own, the words of General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, in speaking of the early days of the 
societies, seem amply justified, and to promise 
even larger and still more excellent fruit in 
the near future: 


To no one cause more than to the fraternity move- 
ment has been due the altered conditions of college cult- 
ure. In matters of study and discipline each 
student is now largely guided by his personal predilec- 
tions, by the advice of those whom he sees fit to consult, 
by the moral force of his chosen associates. These as- 
sociations are now determined in many colleges by the 
Greek-letter societies or fraternities. 
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That they can use without abusing their 
privileges was very well expressed by Presi- 
dent White, at the dedication of the new Psi 
Upsilon house at Cornell : 


Both theory and experience show us that when a 
body of young men in a university like this are given 
a piece of property, a house, its surroundings, its repu- 
tation, which Br the time being is their own, for which 
they are responsible, in which they take pride, they 
will treat it carefully, lovingly, because the honor of the 
society they love is bound up in it. 


He added the following profound observa- 
tions as the result of his long experience, both 
here and abroad : 


One of the most unpleasant things in college life 
hitherto has been the fact that the students have con- 
sidered themselves as practically something more than 
boys, and therefore not under tutors and governors ; 
but something less than men, and therefore not ame- 
nable to the ordinary laws of society. Neither the dor- 
mitory nor the students’ boarding-house is calculated to 
better this condition of things, i neither has any in- 
fluence in developing the sense of manly responsibility 
in a student, But houses such as I am happy to say 
this society andits sister societies are to erect on these 
grounds seem to solve the problem in a far better way. 
They give excellent accommodations at insouiiile 
prices; they can be arranged in such a manner and gov- 
erned by such rules as to promote seclusion for study 
during working-hours ; they afford opportunities for the 
alumni and older students to exercise a good influence 
upon the younger; they give those provisions for the 
maintenance of health which can hardly be expected 
in student barracks, or in the ordinary student board- 
ing-house, and in the long run can be made more eco- 
nomical. But what I prize most of all in a house like 
this is its educating value ; for such a house tends to 
take those who live in it out of the category of boys 
and to place them in the category of men. To use an 
old English phrase, it gives them “a stake in the 
country.” 

President Seelye of Amherst College, in an 
address on June 28, 1887, states, referring to 
the Greek-letter fraternities: 

The aim of these societies is, I say, improvement in 
literary culture and in manly character, and this aim is 
et justified by the results. It is not accidental 


that the foremost men in college, as a rule, belong 
to some of these societies. That each society should 
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seek for its membership the best scholars, the best 
writers and speakers, the best men of a class, shows 
well where its strength is thought to lie. A student 
entering one of these societies finds a healthy stimulus 
in the repute which his fraternity shall share from his 
successful work. The rivalry of individuals loses much 
of its narrowness, and almost all of its envy, when the 
prize which the individual seeks is valued chiefly for 
its benefit to the fellowship to which he belongs. Doubt- 
less members of these societies often remain narrow- 
minded and laggard in the race, after all the influ- 
ence of their society has been expended upon them, 
but the influence is a broadening and a quickening one 
notwithstanding. Under its power the self-conceit of 
a young man is more likely to give way to self-control 
than otherwise. . . . 


‘To represent all the fraternities as standing 
on anything like the same high plane as to 
membership, progress in the past, and pros- 
pects for the future would be misleading. My 
thoughts have naturally turned to the stand- 
ing, the equipment, the aspirations, or per- 
haps only the pretty dreams of those fraterni- 
ties which deserve to be ranked as the leaders 
in the race — that some day all the colleges of 
the United States will be veritable and ac- 
knowledged student democracies; that the 
fraternity buildings, though smaller than the 
college halls, will equal the latter in durability 
and completeness of appointment; that all 
the large cities will have graduate clubs, where 
the college fraternity man can renew the old 
associations that he cherished when a student. 

The leading fraternities are fond of affirm- 
ing the difference in their standard qualifica- 
tions for membership. Some venerate high 
scholarship; others pride themselves on the 
aristocracy of birth or wealth; still others 
recognize the claims of a heartier and more 
democratic spirit. This may be true; and yet 
in all of them there is enough good-fellowship 
to attract the cultured and enough culture to 
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improve the sociable. They illustrate a law of 
nature and a law of man, in the tendency of 
atoms with affinities to form into groups. Hav- 
ing outgrown weaknesses and prejudices, they 
may be expected to enjoy a career of pros- 
perity. 


John Addison Porter. 
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pain and pleasure, akin to 
those that come at hearing 
once again a familiar air, 
the echo of whose last ca- 
dence vanished years ago, 
so the reminiscences of 
the many makeshifts and 

expedients for maintaining life and a degree of 
comfort recur to the minds of those who, in 
the Southern Confederacy, struggled through 
the period embraced within the years 1861 and 
1865. ‘The blood-stained battle-fields where 
the hosts of contending armies met in deadly 
conflict witnessed no finer examples of cour- 
age and self-abnegation than did the chimney- 
sides and roof-trees of those times, where the 
ragged rebels had left wives and mothers and 
children and slaves to keep the household gods 
together, to raise the stint of corn and wine 
and oil, and to tend the flocks whereby they 
all might be clothed and fed. . 
It savors more of the ludicrous, perhaps, 
than of the desperately serious to be told in 
these latter days of how great an amount of 
money it took then to buy even the scant sup- 
plies of food and clothes which served to ward 
off cold and subdue hunger. If the State mili- 
tia officer of the present who arrays his fine 
figure in the prescribed uniform of his com- 
mand, at the moderate cost of some fifty or 
sixty dollars, had worn the Confederate “ army 
worms” on his sleeve some twenty odd years 
back, he then could not have disported himself 
in such an outfit of trousers, coat, and vest for a 
less sum than twelve or fifteen hundred dollars 
of the currency at that time in vogue south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Or had he been 
then as now, perchance, a deau sabreur, as 
some of that day were, with a love for the 
pomp and circumstance of war, though pos- 
sessing withal the fine spirit of the gants glacés 
of De Preslin at Rethel, in the war of the 
Fronde, he doubtless would have affected the 
popular fashion of a soft slouch hat with a black 
plume waving from it and the brim upheld by 
a glittering star; and this gay headgear would 
have cost him a cool two hundred dollars of 
Confederate currency. But they were few in 
number who could wear fine uniforms even in 
the earlier days of the conflict; and in the 
latter years the prices of all commodities rose 
in a steady scale—save only that of one, 
which remained for the most part steadfast 
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and immovable from first to last, and that one 
was military service. 

The privilege of fighting, bleeding, and even 
dying for one’s unhappy country was in those 
days an inestimable boon which outweighed 
every sordid consideration of Confederate 
promises to pay —at least in the opinion of 
the higher authorities; and when a pound of 
tea from Nassau brought five hundred dollars, 
and a pair of cavalry boots six hundred dol- 
lars in that ridiculous medium of exchange, 
the pay of the private soldier of the Army of 
Northern Virginia was about eight dollars a 
month! Though there be something ludicrous 
in it all, the humor of it touches so nearly the 
outer edge of the heroic as to seem strangely 
like pathos, 

Even where the money was to be had, the 
materials for handsome uniforms were not; 
and it is said that the insignia of rank on the 
sleeves and collar of a distinguished Confeder- 
ate general were made by his wife from pieces 
of yellow flannel which before the war had 
been one of his children’s petticoats. 

Style and material were, after all, mere mat- 
ters of individual gratification; for the army 
cared little what manner of raiment officers 
or comrades wore, save to make “ b’iled” 
shirts, and a superfluity of finery wherever 
visible, subjects of infinite jest. The soldiers 
were as ready to cheer the dingy little forage 
cap of the puritan Stonewall Jackson when he 
trotted down the lines as to salute with ap- 
plause the plumed chapeau of the dashing cav- 
alier Stuart. 

The traditional rebel soldier in the persim- 
mon tree, who told his captain that he was 
eating the green persimmons in order to fit his 
mouth to the size of his rations, epitomized 
in his epigrammatic speech the history of the 
economic conditions of the Southern States, 
both in the field and at home, during the war 
of the Rebellion. After the seaports of the 
South had once become thoroughly blockaded, 
it was a continuous, and in the end unavail- 
ing, struggle on the part of the people of the 
Confederacy to accommodate the status of 
supply to that of demand. 

After the war ended, a monthly magazine 
dedicated to perpetuating the records of the 
war from a Southern standpoint, and soon 
perishing in the vain endeavor, published a 
rude wood-cut, which, with its concomitant 
inscription, expressed with great pith and point 
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the extremities to which soldiers and homefolk 
alike were reduced in the latter days of the 
contest. It represented two lank, lean, lan- 
tern-jawed Confederates in a blackberry patch. 
One of them, on his knees, the more readily 
to reach the palatable fruit, is looking upward 
at his comrade with a grim smile, and saying: 

“They can’t starve us, nohow, as long as 
blackberries last.” 

The vein of his self-gratulation and assur- 
ance is readily acquiesced in and reénforced 
by the other, who responds in a spirit of apt 
commendation, and with an even larger and 
more catholic faith: 

“Naw, sir! And not as long as thar ’s 
huckleberries, nuther. And when they ’re 
gone, come ’simmons!” 

To the uninitiated stranger who saw and 
read, the rude cut and its underwritten legend, 
if considered at all, doubtless were held coarse 
and witless; but to him who knew the bitter 
meaning thereof, through his own harsh ex- 
perience, they spoke with the emphasis of a 
stern and powerful significance. 

We read with a shudder of the dire straits 
to which the denizens of beleaguered cities 
are often subjected, when unclean animals and 
unwholesome refuse become the sole means 
of subsistence, and rejoice to think that such 
vicissitudes are few and far between. But it 
is no exaggeration to say, that, while only in 
exceptional instances were the Southern peo- 
ple reduced to such a pass, yet, from the day 
when the Federal fleet blockaded the harbors 
and forts of the Confederacy, their wants often 
left them not very many degrees removed from 
the condition of besieged people in the latter 
stages of beleaguerment. 

While the ratio of cold and hunger expe- 
rienced was in an inverse order to that of 
comparative physical comfort the country was 
full of suffering, and thousands of people who 
had been reared and had lived in the extremes 
of ease and affluence were for months and 
years without what are believed, from the 
standpoint of the present, to be the common- 
est necessaries of daily life. 

The blockade-runners made at intervals 
perilous trips from Wilmington and Charles- 
ton to Nassau and back, carrying out cargoes 
of cotton and bringing in supplies. But these 
scanty imports were only a drop in the great 
empty bucket of want; and the South was 
forced to rely upon its own products, its own 
industry, and its own ingenuity to meet the 
demands of physical and social existence. The 
sudden realization of this duty of the hour 
was a greater shock to the inert and indolent 
South of that time than even that of arms; 
yet the deductive philosopher, speculating 
upon the origin and progress of the great 
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material growth and prosperity attained within 
the last two decades by the States once in 
rebellion, may well be led to attribute to this 
growth and prosperity the initial leaven of a 
highly wrought self-reliance and courage born 
of the sacrifices and struggles of that period. 
The women of the Confederacy learned the 
moral of the chapter even between the hard 
lines of its beginning; and it is by the men 
born of these mothers that the new South has 
been enabled to rise from the ashes of the old. 

Forcing its producing capacity to the ut- 
most limit that the crippled condition of labor 
would allow, and straining its ingenuity until 
that ingenuity threatened to give way, food 
and clothing at last failed the people of the 
South. The want of these things was the in- 
domitable engineer who cleared the way for 
Sherman’s march to the sea, the unanswer- 
able herald who summoned Lee to Grant's 
presence at Appomattox Court House. It is 
no reflection upon the great generals of the 
Union to say, as the historian must, that the 
Federal navy, bringing the blockade, brought 
the hard times to the Confederacy, and that 
the hard times hastened its fall. 

With the markets of Europe left open to 
its cotton, and with powerful friends at the 
courts of England and of France, whose 
friendship perhaps would have assumed a 
more substantial form but for the environing 
Federal fleet, who can prophesy what might 
not have been the fate of the young Govern- 
ment? But with its most important staple 
thrown almost valueless upon its hands, the 
moral no less than the physical effect of the 
blockade upon its fortunes was tremendous. 
The land that had laughed aloud with plenty 
under the bounteous and beneficent rule of 
King Cotton saw the scepter of that sway 
depart from it, and was sad. The free-trade, 
carried on without let or hindrance, wher- 
ever any trade was possible among the se- 
ceded States, which lay for the most part in 
a common latitude, and the variety of whose 
products was very slight, constituted a pro- 
foundly insignificant item when weighed in 
the balance against the no-trade of a vast 
outside world, producing all things that the 
wants of man might require. Of manufactures 
the South of that time knew absolutely noth- 
ing. She had no fisheries —or, having them, 
the blockade would have ended them. The 
mineral wealth that lay beneath the surface in 
many of her States was enveloped in a density 
of ignorance that was only accentuated by the 
scattered charcoal iron-furnaces set at wide 
intervals here and there in the Virginia or 
Georgia or east Tennessee hills, like faintly 
glimmering stars on the border of the great 
dark. 
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And yet during the hard times rude manu- 
factures of various kinds were initiated, and 
the charcoal furnaces were multiplied. The 
cotton which could not Le sold to Europe was 
made into cloth at home, and from the iron 
that ran molten from the scattered furnaces 
were wrought the death-dealing cannon of an 
historic army. 

The currency of the new Government was 
from the beginning weighted down with a col- 
lateral condition which, though it had small 
effect on patriotism, caused no slight anxiety 
in the breast of far-seeing and circumspect 
men. This weighty condition was the prom- 
ise to pay the stipulated amount of each note 
to the bearer of the imprinted piece of paper 
only at the expiration of a specified period of 
time “ after the ratification of a treaty of peace 
between the Confederate States and the 
United States of America.” In the final issue 
the anxiety and doubt of caution were fully 
justified, for no treaty of peace was ever con- 
cluded between the Governments named in 
the elusive bond. Neither blood nor flesh 
might redeem the ill-starred paper from the 
Shylock of defeat. 

This element of uncertainty made the value 
of the currency as shifting and mutable as 
the fortunes of the armies of its Government ; 
but a cause of depreciation much more potent 
and far reaching was the diminution and final 
cessation of the cotton traffic by reason of the 
blockade. 

The continental currency of the Revolution, 
floated on the tentative credit of a feeble and 
undeveloped country, did not lose its value 
any more rapidly than did this money of a 
confederation of some of the wealthiest and 
most prosperous States on the North American 
continent. 

The dollar and ten cents of Confederate 
money which in September, 1861, would buy 
as much as a gold dollar of the United States, 
was worth in September, 1864, only about one- 
twenty-seventh of a gold dollar, and would buy 
scarcely anything, because it had no circula- 


* The following is a table of values of Confederate 
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tion anywhere except in the Confederacy, and 
at that time there was hardly anything in the 
Confederacy for sale.* The very color in which 
the calamitous currency was printed seemed 
ominous; and with its systematic and rapid 
decline the fortunes of the embryo Govern- 
ment which it represented took on a cerulean 
and unpropitious hue. Finally it became so 
valueless for all purposes of trade that many, 
looking for an early and untoward ending of 
the struggle, refused to accept it atall. It was 
in vain that in many sections indignation 
meetings were held by the more patriotic in 
which those who declined it were denounced ; 
for numbers of tradesmen and professional 
men alike advertised in the current newspapers 
that they would none of it, and that their 
dealings would be “ by way of barter and ex- 
change alone.” 

At an earlier period the theory had seemed 
to prevail that it was impossible for too much 
money to be afloat; and though the Govern- 
ment presses groaned beneath their steady 
output of Confederate treasury-notes, and the 
Register and the Treasurer of the Confederate 
States were reduced to the extremity of hiring 
men to sign the almost innumerable bills for 
them, State treasury-notes were circulated in 
profusion, while “ wild-cat” bank-notes of all 
sorts, shapes, and sizes vied with the “ shin- 
plaster” utterances of municipalities, private 
corporations, firms, and individuals in supply- 
ing the popular demand. 

Counterfeiting must have been an easy task ; 
but if counterfeits were circulated, they were 
received without question when every man 
who could hire a printing-press and write his 
name had the power to make as much money 
as he would. 

This overflowing deluge of fiat money 
alarmed and dissipated the old-fashioned 
gold and silver coins of our progenitors, which 
fled incontinently, as they will do under such 
circumstances, to the coffers of the cautious 
and the stockings of the saving. Supplies of 
food and clothing, with a sturdy contempt 


money adopted by the courts of Virginia after the war 


for convenience in settlements of transactions in that currency : 


1863 1864 1865 
$3.00 $20.00 to 20. 50 $45.00 to 60.00 
4-05 22.50 to 25.00 45.00 to 65.00 
5.00 23.00 to 24.50 60.00 to 70.00 
5.50 22.00 tO 23.00 


60.00 

5.50 18.00 to 21.00 . 

7.00 to 8.00 17.00 to 19.00 
g.00 20.00 to 23.00 
12.00 to 13.00 22.50 tO 25.00 
12,00 tO 13.00 22.50 to 27.50 
14,00 26.00 to 27.00 | 
15.00 to 17.00 27-50 to 33.50 
18.00 to 20.00 34 00 to 49.00 
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for such an absurd financial theory, stoutly 
declined to lend it any countenance, and 
became monthly less purchasable than 
before. 

Such a staple and necessary article of food 
as salt advanced within two months during the 
first year of the war from ten to eighteen dol- 
lars per sack, and from this time on continued 
to show a steady increase in price to the end, 
in spite of the fact that the salt springs and 
“licks” of Virginia, east Tennessee, and the 
Indian Territory were furnishing constantly 
large quantities of it. 

Every article of food increased in price in 
a similar ratio; and the market reports of 
produce and supplies in contemporaneous Con- 
federate journals present a strange contrast 
from month to month and year to year. Per- 
haps the most striking instance of the advance 
in prices of food supplies occurs in the case 
of flour, which in March, 1863, sold for $25 
per barrel; in January, 1864, for $95 per 
barrel; and in January, 1865, for $1000 
per barrel. The spectral army in the Con- 
federate rear, led by General Hard Times, 
was closing up its ranks, touching elbows, and 
moving at a double-quick in those days of 
January, 1865. There was death at the can- 
non’s mouth in front of the hungry, foot- 
sore, shivering rebel, and starvation in the 
rear. 

Even so early as February, 1863, the money 
value of a day’s rations for 100 soldiers, which 
had in the first year of the war been about $9, 
was at market prices $123. In the corre- 
sponding month of the following year a day’s 
rations had no estimated market value. From 
the soldier who possessed them money could 
not buy them, and he who was without them 
was unable to procure them at any price, 

Side by side with the reports of battles and 
the records of peace commissions, congresses, 
and legislatures, the blurred columns of the 
Confederate press were wont to teem with 
domestic recipes for cheap dishes, directions 
for raising and utilizing various vegetable prod- 
ucts, instructions for making much of little 
in matters pertaining to every phase of house- 
hold life. Hard by a list of dead and wounded 
would stand a recipe for tanning dog-skins for 
gloves; while the paragraphs just succeeding 
the closing column of the description of a 
naval engagement off Hampton Roads were 
directions for the use of boneset as a substi- 
tute for quinine. 

The journals of that day were printed usu- 
ally upon the poorest paper, made of straw 
and cotton rags, and so brittle that the slight- 
est touch mutilated it. The ink, like the paper, 
was of the cheapest and commonest, and left 
its impression, not only on the face of the 
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sheet, but on the hands no less than on the 
mind of the reader. Few fonts of new type 
found their way into the Confederacy during 
the war, and at the end of four years the fa- 
cilities for printing had come to a low ebb. 
It was no uncommon thing for publishers to 
issue half-sheets in lieu of a complete paper, 
with scarcely an apology to subscribers for the 
curtailment of their literary and news rations. 
It was generally understood that this hap- 
pened only through stern necessity, and not 
from any disposition on the part of the news- 
paper men to give less than an equivalent for 
the subscription price. Sometimes the journal 
which on yesterday appeared in all the glory 
of a six-column page was to-day cut down to 
a four-column half-sheet; or publication was 
suspended with the announcement that the 
stock of materials had been exhausted, and 
that as soon as the office could be replen- 
ished publication would be resumed. Eagerly 
as the rough sheets were looked for and closely 
as they were read, a diminution of matter in 
them, or a failure to appear, caused only pass- 
ing comment or dissatisfaction. Men’s minds 
were so filled with the thousand things that 
each day brought forth about them, there were 
sO many rumors in the air, and news flew 
so rapidly even without newspaper aid, as to 
cause them not too greatly to miss that which 
to-day has come to be one of the veriest ne- 
cessities of American life —a daily journal full 
of all the doings of all the world. 

Sometimes even the coarse straw-paper 
failed the publishing fraternity when an edi- 
tion was absolutely imperative; yet in such 
emergency the inventive talent never deserted 
them. It was considered a wonderful journal- 
istic feat on the part of its publishers for the 
Vicksburg “ Citizen,” during the siege of that 
city, to make its appearance, when all other 
resources had failed, upon wall-paper. 

Publishers of books and sheet music oc- 
cupied a scarcely less helpless condition than 
the newspaper people. Their sole grounds of 
superiority consisted in the fact that the de- 
mands upon them were not so urgent. The 
girl who sang to her soldier lover the popular 
songs of that time, “ Lorena,” “ When this 
Cruel War is Over,” “ The Standard-bearer,” 
or “Harp of the South,”— which were all 
duly advertised “at the retail price of one 
dollar per sheet ; the trade supplied, however, 
at half off, with an additional discount where 
one hundred of one piece are ordered,”—did 
not experience that immediate and insistent 
need of the song and its music which men 
and women alike felt for the newspaper that 
would tell them where the last battle had been 
fought, which army had been victorious, who 
had been promoted, and who had fallen, The 
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fateful column might contain evil or good re- 
port of some dear one, and its coming was full 
of interest and apprehension. Yet the sheet 
music, printed, like the newspapers, in the 
roughest style, upon the commonest paper, 
with now and then a caricatured lithographic 
likeness of some Confederate general on the 
title-page, continued to be sold and sung, 
even though its price ran from one to two 
dollars per sheet. 

War songs and war music were the order 
of the day; and the soldiers in the camps and 
the small boys in ragged jackets shouted, with 
an equal zest, 


“ The despot’s heel is on thy shore!” 


or 


“ Farewell forever to the Star-spangled Banner ! ” 


from diminutive paper-covered books of mar- 
tial ballads. The little song-books cost any- 
where from two and a half to five Confederate 
dollars; and their contents, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, were as mediocre as the paper 
on which they were printed. The sentiment 
was there, nevertheless; and this was cared 
for by the singers more than the music or the 
lyrical or literary excellence of the songs. 
The missionary and religious publishing 
houses never ceased their praiseworthy labor 
of printing tracts and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion among the soldiers; but publications of 
a more ambitious or secular standard were 
very few. Now and then some adventurous 
firm in Richmond or Charleston or New Or- 
leans would issue a badly printed edition of a 
new novel, reproduced from a copy smuggled 
in “through the lines” or brought by the 
blockade-runners from Nassau. Still, even 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and “ Les Misé- 
rables,” which first appeared in the South in 
this way and this dress, lost much of their at- 
tractiveness in their Confederate garb of infe- 
rior ink, bad type, and worse paper. 
Reminiscence of books and papers of the 
period recalls the dire and unfilled want of 
every species of stationery in each household, 
and the rough devices which were resorted to 
for supplying such deficiencies. It was a time 
when any individual who wished to use an 
envelope might be compelled first to make it, 
after the theory of “ first catch your hare,” etc. 
The manner of their making was to cut them 
out of paper by a tin or pasteboard pattern, 
and fasten the flaps either with glue manufac- 
tured from the gum of the cherry-tree, or with 
ordinary flour-paste. Old desks and secre- 
taries were ransacked, and frequently not un- 
successfully, for the red wafers or the sealing 
wax of an earlier date. Even the most stylish 
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and fashionable note paper for correspondence 
had an extremely unstylish texture, to say 
nothing of its hue, that ill comported with the 
red wax stamped with a crested coat of arms. 
The juice of poke-berries, compounded with 
vinegar, or the distillation of a vegetable prod- 
uct known as “ink balls,” usurped the place 
of ink, and faded from its original purple or 
crimson color with great rapidity to one of 
ugly rust. Steel pens were scarcely to be had 
for love or Confederate money ; and the for- 
gotten accomplishment of trimming a gray 
goose-quill to a good nib came to be once 
more an accomplishment with an ascertained 
value. The mucilage on the backs of the ill- 
engraved blue ten-cent stamps, adorned with 
the head of Jefferson Davis, often failed of its 
purpose; and the fingers, which were not in- 
frequently tired enough after cutting out and 
making the envelope, trimming the pen, and 
writing the letter, must need still go through 
the labor of separating the stamps from each 
other with a pair of scissors or a penknife, and 
applying flour-paste to the back of the recal- 
citrant stamp, to insure the safe carriage of 
the missive of affection to the far-away soldier 
whose eyes might never read it. 

The boys of that day, bereft of pencils, 
made them for themselves by melting bullets 
and pouring the molten lead into the cavity 
of small reeds from the cane brakes. Trimmed 
to a point, the home-made pencil, though its 
mark was faint, sufficed to serve the purposes 
of the young scribes and mathematicians, 

It seems almost a figment of the fancy to 
recall in detail the array of makeshifts and 
devices which the hunger and thirst of the 
hard times compelled. We read with curious 
interest the item of news in the Virginia news- 
papers of January, 186s, that 


Thompson Taylor, Esq., who had charge of the 
cooking of the New Year’s dinner for the soldiers of 
General Lee’s army, sold the surplus grease from the 
meats cooked to one of the saltrend companies for 
seven dollars per pound. 


If we might shut out the memories of the 
depreciation in value of Confederate money, 
and of the hardships and want prevalent in the 
Southern Confederacy at the time, we should 
doubtless wonder what strange army was this 
the remnants of whose magnificent viands 
could fetch so marvelous a sum; and haply 
recollections of the luxury and effeminacy 
of that innumerable array which the great 
king led into ancient Hellas would flit across 
our bewildered minds. Yet how different the 
reality; and how sharply the little item ac- 
centuates the story of privation and suffering ! 
Provisions, which were plentiful enough in the 
days when the Yankees were to be “ whipped 
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with corn-stalks,” grew constantly scarcer and 
higher priced. The necessaries of the life of 
to-day were the luxuries of that storm-and- 
stress time. With “ seed-tick ” coffee and ordi- 
nary brown sugar costing fabulous sums and 
almost impossible to be obtained, it is small 
matter of wonder that the unsatisfied appetite 
of the rebel sharpshooter at his post far to the 
front often impelled him, though at the risk of 
detection and death, to call a parley with the 
Yankee across the line, his nearest neighbor, 
and persuade him to a barter of the un- 
wonted delicacies for a twist of Virginia home- 
spun tobacco. Perhaps it never affected the 
mind of either with a sense of incongruity in 
their friendly dealings to reflect that the duty 
and the purpose of each was to shoot the 
other at the earliest opportunity after the 
cessation of the temporary truce and the 
return of each to his post. 

Lovers of the fragrant after-dinner Mocha 
were forced to put up with a decoction of 
sweet potatoes that first had been cut into mi- 
nute bits and dried on a scaffold in the sun as 
country housewives dry fruit, and then roasted 
and ground in a worn-out coffee-mill, or brayed 
in a mortar with a pestle. In yet more north- 
ern latitudes parched rye furnished even a 
poorer substitute for the Eastern berry; while 
coupled with the use of this last makeshift was 
the vulgar superstition that it produced blind- 
ness. 

The old women and Dr. Johnsons of the 
Confederacy who could not exist without their 
fixed number of cups of tea a day drowned 
their happy memories of hyson in a solution 
of raspberry leaves, or the more medicinal 
preparation of the root of the sassafras bush. 
It was a gruesome time, and there were those 
who survived bullet and blade to surrender at 
last to indigestion and acute dyspepsia. 

The number and character of intoxicating 
drinks were many and varied. Corn and rye 
whisky abounded; while in some latitudes 
pine tags and even potato peelings went into 
the impromptu still to come out pure “ moun- 
taindew.” No internal revenue system aroused 
the ire of the untrammeled distillers, and al- 
coholic liquots were cheaper in proportion 
than most other commodities; yet the amount 
of drunkenness was not what might have been 
expected, A favorite small beer in those sec- 
tions where the persimmon-trees flourished 
best was made of the fruit of that tree, and 
was called in the vernacular of at least one 
part of the Confederacy “’possum toddy.” 

Housekeepers and cooks racked memory 
and imagination to make dishes that combined 
the absolutely essential conditions of being at 
once cheap and nutritious. Housekeeping, 
even in old Virginia, famous for its cookery, 
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hung a dejected head; and the whole South 
was less in want of the army of cooks, which 
Horace Greeley said it so much needed when 
he visited it after the war’s end, than of some- 
thing for the army tocook. A rare and famous 
dish of those days was “ Confederate duck” 
—a dish which would have done no discredit 
to the piping period of peace, and which grew 
rarer and more famous as the hard times came 
nearer home to the Confederacy. This pecul- 
iarly named fowl was no fowl at all, but a ten- 
der and juicy beefsteak rolled and pinioned 
around a stuffing of stale bread crumbs, but- 
tered and duly seasoned, and roasted before 
a roaring fire with spit and drip-pan. 

At home and abroad sorghum came to take 
the place of the vanished sugar. The children 
at home ate it in their ginger cakes, and the 
soldiers in camp drank it in their rye-coffee. 
The molasses and sugar of Louisiana were 
procurable in degree till the fall of Vicksburg ; 
but the spirit of independence was rife, and 
each State desired and determined to rely as 
much as possible on its own products. The 
theory of State sovereignty was extended even 
to sorghum ; and its introduction was hailed 
everywhere as one of the greatest boons of a 
beneficent Providence. The juice of the cane, 
extracted in a primitive fashion by crushing 
the stalks between wooden rollers revolving 
upon wooden cogs and impelled by horse-and- 
little-darky power, was caught in an ordinary 
trough, boiled down into proper consistency 
in preserving kettles, kitchen pots, or what- 
ever might be utilized for the purpose, and 
barreled for use as sorghum molasses. ‘The 
syrup thus produced was quite a palatable 
one, with a slightly acidulous and not dis- 
agreeable flavor, but with an unpleasant 
tendency to make the mouth sore. It was 
known as “ long-sweetening,” in contradistinc- 
tion to its predecessor, “short-sweetening,” the 
sugar that was scarce. 

From its use in the place of sugar sorghum 
soon leaped into high repute as an almost 
universal food staple. It was warranted to 
cure any case of hunger in man or beast. 
Writers in the suggestive daily press under- 
took in elaborate and exhaustive essays to 
show that sorghum syrup was nearly as nutri- 
tious as meat and an exceedingly good sub- 
stitute for it, while the seed of the sorghum 
cane was capable of being ground into a meal 
that made a most excellent and wholesome 
brown bread. They claimed that the problem 
of blockaded existence had been solved in the 
discovery of a plant which produced in itself 
meat and bread for the human family and 
provender for cattle. Yet the average denizen 
of the Confederacy, whether at home or in the 
army,while rendering due credit to the inge- 
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nuity and skill with which the cause of the 
“food staple” was advocated by its champions, 
appealed to the higher arbitrament of his own 
digestion ; and though willing to accord sor- 
ghum its real merit as serviceable and useful in 
the place of something better, he was always 
ready to exchange it forthe more certain and 
familiar nutriment of bacon and “ corn pone.” 
To see it fulfill the functions of sugar in the 
latest recipe for Confederate coffee and tea 
was well enough ; but quietly to submit to its 
usurpation of the high places of pork and corn 
was more than the appetite of hungry rebel- 
dom would endure. 

There was a secondary use to which sor- 
ghum was put, in which it met with decided 
favor from a select few. This was its use in 
the manufacture of blacking. The manuscript 
recipe books of that day say that “ wonderful 
shoe blacking, as good as Mason’s best,” can 
be made of sorghum molasses, pinewood soot, 
neat’s-foot oil, and vinegar. 

Yet, on the theory of the survival of the fit- 
test, the average Confederate must have been 
tight and the theoretic writers in the newspa- 
pers wrong about the value of sorghum; for 
bacon and corn bread have long since regained 
their wonted ascendency in the South, and sor- 
ghum has vanished entirely from the fields 
where it once flourished, save, perhaps, where 
here and there some man and brother cultivates 
it yet in his little “ truck patch,” making “ long- 
sweetening” for the consumption of his fam- 
ily in as primitive a method as that in which 
he helped his quondam owner to make it 
“ endurin’ o’ the wah.” 

In the hardest times of the war period, when 
provisions were the scarcest, the latch to the 
larder of every Southern housekeeper hung 
out to each Southern soldier, no matter how 
ragged or humble. For him the best viands 
about the place were always prepared ; and 
his was the high prerogative of receiving 
the last cup of real coffee, sweetened with 
the solitary remnant of sugar. With com- 
passionate pity the women recognized the 
hardships in the army life of the Confederate 
soldier, and were always ungrudgingly ready 
to mitigate its severities in every possible 
manner. 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy” 
was a maxim of necessity in the hard times; 
for there was no raiment the subject of barter 
or sale which was inexpensive. Sporadic in- 
stances taken at random prove the general 
rule. In August, 1864, a private citizen’s coat 
and vest, made of five yards of coarse home- 
spun cloth, cost two hundred and thirty dol- 
lars exclusive of the price paid for the making. 
The trimmings consisted of old cravats; 
and for the cutting and putting together, a 
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country tailor charged fifty dollars. It is safe 
to say that the private citizen looked a verita- 
ble guy in his new suit, in spite of its heavy 
drain upon his pocket-book. 

In January, 1865, the material for a lady’s 
dress which before the war would have cost 
ten dollars could not be bought for less than 
five hundred. The masculine mind is un- 
equal to the task of guessing how great a 
sum might have been had for bonnets “ brought 
through the lines”; for in spite of patient self- 
sacrifice and unfaltering devotion at the bed- 
sides of the wounded in the hospital, or in 
ministering to the needs of relatives and de- 
pendents at home, the Southern women of 
those days are credited with as keen an inter- 
est in the fashions as women everywhere 
in civilized lands are apt to be in times of 
peace. It was natural that they should be so 
interested, even though that interest could in 
the main not reach beyond theory. Without 
it they often would have had a charm the less 
and a pang the more. Any feminine garment 
in the shape of cloak or bonnet or dress 
which chanced to come from the North was 
readily awarded its meed of praise, and re- 
produced by sharp-eyed observers, so far as 
the scarcity of materials would admit. 

But fashion’s rules were necessarily much 
relaxed in the Southern Confederacy so far as 
practice went when even such articles as pins 
brought through the blockade sold for twelve 
dollars a paper, and needles for ten, with not 
enough of either. 

The superstition expressed in the couplet, 


See a pin, and pick it up, 
All the day you ’ll have good luck, 


gained its converts by the score; more, how- 
ever, as can be readily imagined, for the sake 
of the pin itself, which it was a stroke of happy 
fortune to find and seize, than of any other 
good luck that was to accompany the finding. 
The broken needle of Confederate times did 
not go into the fire or out of the window, but 
was carefully laid aside until the red sealing 
wax of the ransacked desks and secretaries lent 
it ahead wherewith to appear as a handsome 
and useful pin. To obtain the bare materials 
out of which to fashion garments for the fam- 
ily and for the servants soon became a seri- 
ous question. The house-carpenter and the 
blacksmith were called into service to this end, 
and cotton once more became king, though 
of a greatly diminished sovereignty. Carding- 
combs of a rough pattern were constructed for 
the purpose of converting the raw cotton into 
batting, and thence into rolls of uniform length 
and size for spinning. The hum of the spindle 
and the clank of the loom-treadle were the 
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martial music with which the women at home 
met the fierce attacks of the legions of cold 
and nakedness. 

Spinning-wheels, reels, bobbins, looms, and 
all the appurtenances for the weaving of cloth 
were made and used at home; and the toil- 
ers in the cotton-fields and the spinners in the 
loom-shed worked on contentedly, with a 
seemingly sublime indifference to the mighty 
struggle that was convulsing a continent for 
their sakes. 

Of this dusky people it may here be said 
that, no matter what philanthropists, politi- 
cians, or philosophers have said of them in the 
past or shall prophesy of them in the future, 
they were true to every trust reposed in them; 
and with a most tremendous power for direst 
evil in their possession, the negroes of the 
South in the days of the civil war did naught 
but good, If the “colored troops” of the 
Union army “ fought nobly,” the slaves of the 

Southern plantation so bore themselves in 
those stirring times as to merit no smaller meed 
of praise. 

Cotton and woolen fabrics of firm and sub- 
stantial texture were woven, cut, and fash- 
ioned into garments for whites and blacks. 
Plentiful crops of flax reénforced the array of 
wool and cotton; and many a little flax-wheel 
which in the days of peace has since moved 
North to adorn in its newly gilded and berib- 
boned state the boudoir of some esthetic girl 
might tell pathetic tales of its former place of 
residence if the tongue of its tiny spindle had 
but speech, 

The dyes of the forest wood-barks, of the 
sumac, of the Carolina indigo, and of the cop- 
peras from the numerous copperas wells were 
utilized to color the cloth thus. woven. We read 
in the current newspapers that “ a handsome 
brown dye” is made by a combination of red 
oak-bark and blue stone in boiling water; and 
that “a brilliant yellow” may be obtained by 
pouring boiling water upon other component 
parts of “ sassafras, swamp bay, and butterfly 
root.” The same authorities tell us that “ vivid 
purples, reds, and greens ” were produced from 
a composition of coal-oil and sorghum, tinted 
with the appropriate tree-bark; though of coal- 
oil for other purposes there was all too little. 
If a great similarity of quality and texture ex- 
isted in the homespun cloth, the enumeration 
of the foregoing means of dyeing clearly dem- 
onstrates that there was at least opportunity 
for as great diversity of color as distinguished 
the famous coat of Joseph; though the reader 
of to-day is apt to look with some suspicion 
on the conspicuous forwardness of the adjec- 
tives “ vivid,” “brilliant,” and “splendid,” 
which always accompanied these talismanic 
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Strong thread for sewing was evolved from 
the little flax-wheels, For any unusually hand- 
some work, if by any odd chance such work 
should happen to be demanded, sewing silk 
was procured in an emergency by raveling the 
fringes of old silk shawls or picking to pieces 
silk scraps which had survived time’s touch, 
and carding, combing, and twisting them 
into fine threads. These little silken “ hanks” 
were sometimes so prettily colored by means 
of the dyes that have been described, as to 
become in the eyes of the womankind of that 
generation almost as beautiful as the many 
shaded, dainty foselles of the present are to 
the women of to-day. 

In the old Greek philosophy the limitations 
of desire were the boundaries of happiness. 
Stern necessity inculcated in the minds of the 
people of the South the folly of desiring much, 
and they learned the lesson fully; but its 
knowledge disproved in their case the truth 
of the old pagan doctrine. There were so 
many cares and anxieties and apprehensions 
treading close upon each other’s pinched and 
starving steps that happiness could not always 
sit, a tranquil guest, at the poverty-smitten 
fireside. 

For hats and caps many were the quaint 
devices contrived. Men’s silk hats were sel- 
dom seen, save in some battered and forsaken 
shape and style that bespoke the halcyon days 
“before the war.” When in occasional in- 
stances they appeared trim and new with the 
nap lying smoothly one way, they were gen- 
erally recognized to have come from Nassau 
with a blockade-runner, and known to have 
cost much money. Their wearers, however, 
were not objects of envy to those who saw 
them run the gauntlet of the soldiers’ gibes, 
who with rough wit and often rougher words 
scofted at the wearers at Rome of apparel 
that self-respecting Romans had long since 
ceased to wear. Even the conventional slouch 
hat of the South, which had divided the affec- 
tions of its seunesse dorée with the volumi- 
nously skirted broadcloth coat before Fort 
Sumter fell, and whose popularity was easily 
renewed after Appomattox, and still holds 
perennial sway, passed away in large measure 
with the later months of the Confederacy. 

With the growth of “substitutes” in the 
matter of things inanimate to eat or to wear, 
“substitutes” decreased in the acceptation 
of the term as descriptive of those who for 
pecuniary consideration were willing to take 
others’ places in the ranks. The military 
draft, which enrolled old men and boys, took 
also many of the hatters of military age who 
had been left scattered through the Southern 
States, and then winter headgear got down 
to the bed-rock of coon and rabbit skins. 

















For making summer hats the Carolina pal- 
metto leaf was in the greatest repute. Next 
in availability came wheat or rye straws, care- 
fully selected with a view to size and quality, 
and bleached in the sun. The palmetto strips 
or the straws were first steeped in water to 
render them more pliable, and then plaited 
together by hand and sewed into proper 
shape. What constituted proper shape was 
usually a question to be solved only by the 
maker, and varied from the eminently pict- 
uresque to the decidedly grotesque or un- 
couth. If the hat of palmetto or straw was 
intended to adorn some feminine head, per- 
chance a faded ribbon, redyed, or a gray par- 
tridge wing, lent it additional grace and beauty. 
In winter, home-woven hats, or knitted caps 
of the Tam o’ Shanter type, were frequently 
seen. In spite of fashion’s adverse though 
half-hearted decrees, young faces of those days 
seemed as sweet and winning under wide- 
brimmed “sundowns” or old-time “ pokes” 
as ever did those that have laughed beneath 
a “love of a bonnet” of a more de rigueur 
mode. 

With the adjuncts of the female toilet the 
blockade made sad havoc. Silken stockings 
became undreamed-of luxuries; and their ac- 
companying articles of apparel, which when 
first donned by a bride must always be com- 
posed of 

Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue, 


fell far short of easy silk elastic, being made 
of knit yarn or cotton. Stockings of wool or 
cotton were the best that the most luxurious 
might aspire to. Shoe-strings were made in 
quantities by the children on little bobbins, 
or by plaiting or twisting threads together. 
Ladies’ button boots were things almost un- 
known. Shoes were sometimes made of the 
pliant leather found in the flaps of disused car- 
tridge-boxes and of the discarded belts of the 
soldiers. Oftener they were fashioned of cloth 
cut on the pattern of old shoes and sewed to 
leathern soles. Crinoline and corsets were 
constructed of hickory splints in lieu of whale- 
bone and steel springs; and the prepared 
bark of certain kinds of trees or certain plants 
furnished the ladies with a supply of braids 
and switches. Then as now, however, the style 
of arranging the tresses of the female head 
frequently changed under the dictates of a 
fashion feebly endeavoring to assert itself 
wherever possible; and at one time even a 
small amount of natural hair easily served the 
purpose of covering the crescent shaped pil- 
lows on which it was put up, the startling 
names of which were “ rats” and “ mice.” 
Buttons, pins, buckles, hooks and eyes dis- 
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appeared by degrees from the face of the 
Southern Confederacy. Some wooden but- 
tons were turned upon lathes from maple and 
similar wood, and there were horn buttons 
here and there; but both species were for the 
most part clumsy and ill-shapen. The whites 
of the Confederacy were content with them, 
while the slaves skewered their “ galluses” to 
their trousers with wooden pins or the thorns 
of the locust. 

Combs were made of horn or wood; and 
bristle tooth-brushes were replaced with twigs 
of the dog-wood, the black-gum, the sweet- 
gum, and the althea. The latter was espe- 
cially valued as serving the double purpose 
of brush and dentifrice at once. 

Turkey-wing fans and fans of peacock 
feathers supplanted those of a more or less 
artistic and elaborate design and finish; and 
many other articles of use or ornament, dear 
to the feminine heart and not easily attain- 
able, were ingeniously simulated. 

In February, 1864, it was officially an- 
nounced that two hundred soldiers of the 
Stonewall Brigade were entirely without shoes. 
The statement indicates the great stress of 
poverty in respect to leather. ‘The slave popu- 
lation in the farther South went barefoot in 
the summer and wore “ wooden bottoms” 
in the winter. Men of the easiest circum- 
stances, as easy circumstances then went, were 
forced to be content with shoes of the coarsest. 
To shoe the Army of Northern Virginia had 
made a dearth of leather in the South, and 
every method of economy was practiced to 
avoid further trouble on this score. The 
“wooden bottoms” of the slaves resembled 
in some respects the wooden shoes of the 
French peasantry. The upper-leather was that 
of the ordinary shoe, and was fastened by 
means of small wrought-iron nails to a sole and 
heel cut carefully to fit the bottom of the foot 
from a solid block of cypress wood. Their 
novelty, when first introduced among the 
negroes, made captive the fancy of the chil- 
dren of both races; and juvenile wooden bot- 
toms were the rage for a long time. 

As the years went by and the war went 
on, household furniture perished in the using 
and had to be replaced. Worn-out carpets 
saw themselves renewed in pretty colors and 
patterns, as bright and serviceable though 
not so handsome as Wilton. They came from 
the busy loom rooms with restored capacity 
to keep out the cold and deaden the clatter 
of the little wooden bottom shoes. Cozy rugs 
were made of the most unexpected materials, 
such as old shawls, flannel petticoats, stock- 
ings the heels and toes of which had forsaken 
them, and the like. Curtains of quaint stripes 
and figures, woven of stuffs from similar sources, 
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shut out the winds of winter, and gave com- 
fort and beauty to the rooms. Broken chairs 
and decrepit sofas were replaced with others 
constructed of homespun cloth and cotton 
stuffing upon frames of wood roughly put 
together, or fashioned entirely of broom straw 
from the old fields, bound together in orna- 
mental shapes with hickory withes. Some- 
times interlaced grapevines made a pretty and 
not uncomfortable chair or sofa; and the com- 
mon wooden frames, bottomed with twisted 
shucks or oak splints, abounded everywhere. 

Many persons had their glass and china 
ware destroyed during the war; and it was 
almost impossible to replace it, even at ruin- 
ous prices. Such articles were always eagerly 
sought for at auction sales, and he who came 
determined to purchase must needs have a 
plethoric purse. Porcelain and earthenware of 
a coarse kind were manufactured from kaolin 
found in the Valley of Virginia and at other 
points in the South. 

In their many exigencies and narrow straits 
the people of the Confederacy were nowhere 
put to a more crucial test than in the matter 
of lights. In the cities, gas, the fumes of which 
were as offensive to the olfactories as its radi- 
ating power to the eye, afforded a wretched 
pretense of illumination. In the country, where 
even the miserable gas was not to be had, the 
makeshifts to supply light were many. There 
was but little coal-oil in the South, and as 
little sperm-oil ; and the tallow of the country 
went in large measure to the armies for military 
purposes. 

A favorite lamp, and one easily fitted up, 
was a saucer of lard with a dry sycamore ball 
floating in the midst of it. A blaze applied 
to the sycamore ball readily ignited it; and it 
burned with a feeble, sickly glare until its sea 
of lard disappeared and left it no longer a 
fiery island. In the recipes printed in the 
current newspapers setting forth the proper 
manner of preparing the sycamore balls for 
use as candles, special insistence is made that 
they are to be “ gathered from the tree and 
dried in the sun.” If allowed to become over- 
ripe and fall to the ground before use, their 
fibrous covering would lose its hold upon the 
core, and drop away into the lard. 

In the slave-quarters, “fat” pine knots 
blazed upon the hearth through winter and 
summer nights alike; while the night scenes 
of the negroes’ merry-makings in the open air 
were illuminated by means either of the same 
material, or of crude tar piled upon the bowls 
of broken plantation shovels, set high in the 
midst on tripods made of three-limbed sap- 
lings. The juba-dance and the corn-shucking 
were equally invested with elements of the un- 
real and the grotesque, where the flickering 
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and shifting lights of the unconventional lan- 
terns touched the dusky faces and forms and 
the smoke of their strange altars rose over 
them. 

Another light in great vogue was the “ Con- 
federate,” or “ endléss,” candle. It was con- 
structed by dipping a wick in melted wax and 
resin and wrapping it around a stick, one 
end of the wick being passed through a 
wire loop fastened to the end of the stick. 
The wick burned freely when lighted, but the 
illumination was very feeble; and unless the 
candle was watched, and the wick drawn 
through the loop and trimmed every few min- 
utes, the whole affair was soon aflame. A 
great advantage of the Confederate candle 
was the length of time which it would last, its 
duration, when properly attended, being com- 
mensurate with the length of its wick and 
stick. 

By the light of the sycamore ball or of the 
endless candle thousands throughout the South 
pored over the news columns of the papers at 
night to learn how went the battle, or scanned 
the lists of the wounded and the dead with 
eyes that ached with their hearts. 

At no season of the year did the hard times 
draw so bitterly near the hearts of the adults 
as when the little homespun stockings hung 
about the chimney-place at Christmas, to 
await the coming of Santa Claus “ through the 
lines.” If he did not always bring bounteous 
profusion of gifts, the innocent fiction of his 
having been robbed by the armies on his way 
from the country of sleds and reindeers found 
many ready little believers, who, taking it for 
truth, yet did not really know how much of 
truth hon was in it. To the younger children, 
who had no personal knowledge of the exist- 
ence of many of the things that made the 
Christmas times so attractive to their elder 
brothers and sisters, the season was not so 
forlorn and pathetic as it often seemed to 
those who would have done so much for them 
and yet could do so little. Nor did they com- 
prehend, if perchance they ever saw, the tears 
that oftentimes crept into unwilling eyes at 
the severe leanness of the little Christmas 
stocking, and the poverty that constituted its 
chief ingredient. Peanuts, known in the ver- 
nacular as “ goobers,” both raw and parched, 
pop-corn in balls and pop-corn in the ear, Flor- 
ida oranges, apples, molasses cakes and mo- 
lasses candy made up the list of confectionery 
dainties for the young people at that season. 
There were few of the many thousands of chil- 
dren living in the South when the war ended 
who had ever seen, even in a store window, 
a lump of white sugar or a striped stick of 
peppermint candy. The sorghum cakes of the 
hard times took the shapes of soldiers with im- 

















possible legs and arms, waving equally impos- 
sible banners; there were also guns, swords, 
pistols, horses with wonderful riders, and a 
multitude of curious animals not to be found 
described in any natural history then or now 
extant. So the molasses candy of the period 
was fashioned into baskets, hats, dolls, and 
manifold kinds of figures. Jumping-jacks, or 
“ supple sawneys,” were made of pasteboard, 
and worked their arms and legs through the 
medium of a cotton string. Rag doll-babies 
with eyes, noses, and mouths of ink were in 
great favor in the absence of those of wax or 
china; while here and there was the ever- 
welcome Noah’s Ark with its menagerie of 
animals and its crew of men and women, all 
curiously carved out of pine-bark. Indestruc- 
tible linen books for the little ones were made 
of pieces of cotton-cloth stitched together, on 
which were pasted pictures cut from old illus- 
trated papers and magazines. Knitted gloves, 
suspenders, comforters, wristlets, and the like 
filled up the measure of the Christmas gifts. 
Yet none the less gayly for the privation 
and distress standing so near at hand did the 
girls of that era trip it in the dances of the 
Christmas-tide with their brave soldier part- 
ners whenever opportunity offered ; and none 
the less beautifully for the hard times did the 
red holly-berries of the season show from their 
waxen green, or the mistletoe hang overhead, 
in the light of the endless candles. For the 
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eave MONG the first signs that 
me the exhausted and poverty- 
stricken South of 1866 was 
neither dead nor paralyzed 
were herattempts to utilize 
certain natural resources, 
little valued or considered 
wom in the old easy-going ante- 
bellum days. One of the early movers along 
thisline wasa Tennessee company that opened 
some coal mines in the neighborhood of 
Monteagle, and then stretched up a daring 
arm from the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railway, skirting the mountain’s base, to their 
possessions on its summit. Then came the an- 
nouncement that a house for summer boarders 
was opened near the arm’s terminus. 
Responding to this challenge, our party left 
the Nashville and Chattanooga Railway at 
Cowan, and from its primitive ticket-office 
followed a sooty train-man down the track, 
past several long coal-trains and into a queer 
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young women of the South, full of vim and life 
and spirit, the period of the war was in many 
respects a happy one. The girls and their 
lovers danced, as the soldiers fought, with all 
their might, and enjoyed it while it lasted. 
But with them, as with their elders, sorrows 
crowded on each other’s heels, and the bride 
of yesterday was often the widow of to-day. 
They affected military dress, and wore brass 
buttons and epaulets whenever attainable. The 
demands of society upon them made sad havoc 
with many relics of earlier days which had 
been religiously preserved up to that time. 
The chests of every garret were ransacked ; 
and morocco shoes and satin slippers of a by- 
gone generation, that had never tripped a 
livelier measure than a minuet, were held a 
veritable treasure-trove, and were dragged 
forth and danced in merrily. Many a lassie at 
the military “ hops” showed her white arms 
and shoulders above the moth-eaten velvets 
and time-stained silks that had been worn by 
her young-lady grandmother. 

Out of sight and hearing the hard times in 
the Confederacy have vanished. The recollec- 
tion of them is attuned to melancholy; there 
is many a touch of bitter sorrow and of sharp 
regret in the strain; but the lapse of years has 
softened the once familiar air until the minor 
notes of joy are eloquent amidst the chords of 
grief. 
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little box of a car, that had, however, its cush- 
ioned seats, its polite conductor (not yet vis- 
ible), its painted tin cooler with the refreshing 
liquid ice-water, and its nickel-plated cup 
safely chained —all in grimy completeness. 

Two passengers already were sharing these 
accommodations. One was a big-jointed, 
long-featured, shrewd-eyed, middle-aged man, 
dressed in a new suit of blue homespun, while 
his grave face and iron-gray hair were queerly 
surmounted by a small parti-colored straw 
hat — one of the sort oftener seen abloom on 
the head of some future sovereign, where its 
pristine freshness is wont to mark such high 
festivals as “ the day of the big show.” 

On the opposite side of the aisle a small 
“ pyeart ” old lady in a brown and white calico 
dress, and with a large white kerchief folded 
about her shoulders and crossed over her 
bosom, sat with bared gray head by an open 
window. 

Before we had had time to choose our seats 
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after the shift-for-yourself fashion of travelers, 
our old Jady had assumed the duties of hostess 
and was receiving us with a cordial hospitality 
the like of which, I venture to say, never be- 
fore had been seen in a railway car. 

“Yes, thes take a seat an’ set down onter 
this yer settlke—lemme bresh off the sut 
an’ truck, ur ’t ’u’d smudge yer frock. Hit ’s 
sorter shaddery an’ cool on this side er the 
kyar, an’ a little wind a-stirrin’. Now yer 
perlisse an’ yer redicule ken go right up hyer, 
yer bonnet too, ef yer a mind ter go ’thout’n 
hit whilse yer a-ridin’.” 

Her own black splint sun-bonnet hung 
from a hook above her seat, a striped shawl 
carefully rolled in a brown paper and tied 
with a white cotton string lay in the rack, and 
on the seat beside her was a curiously braided 
home-made basket. 

“ An’ you—all back there—ken retch up 
an’ fix yoren thes the same, right ’bove yer 
own heads. Mighty handy they ’re got it fixed 
off —all ’round too, Lige Tait, ez used ter 
work fer us an’ now’s got hired ter help steer 
the kyars,— thes a-haftin’ ter watch out, an’ 
ter run backurds an’ foruds on top, a-screwin’ 
one ur nuther place down tight, soster hol’ 
the wheels percizely onter their tracks,— he 
was a-showin’ me all ’bout’n the ’rangements 
whilse I wair a-riden’ down in this yer kyar 
lais week.” 

“ Ah, then you live on this mountain. I’m 
glad we have met you; because we are going 
to spend a little time up there. If this has 
been your first visit to the lower country, you 
must have found it interesting.” 

“ An’ so it have been, real excitin’; what 
with some ur nuther new piece er quar- 
ness, a everlastin'y a-comin’ jam up agyins 
the one thes ahead’n it, an’ the nex’ a-jamin’ 
agyins me both afore airy one could skeeter 
out ’n the way, so’t my min’’s in cunsider’ble 
er a jumble. 

“Yes, 1’ve ended up my visit an’ air now 
sot out on my back trip torge home. An’ 
Square Cash there, a neighbor er our’n, ez 
wus a-goin’ ter go an’ take a journey down 
ter Winchester ter mind aiter some er his busi- 
ness, an’ which bein’’t I hadn’t got no man- 
pyerson ter carry me home, he thes promust 
ez he 'd make out ter be ready agyins I wair, 
an’ 'u’d inshore ter be in time before the kyars 
wus ter start, bein’ a-aimin’ ter ride back in- 
side the kyar hisself. Square Cash knows all 
*bout’n the kyars, an’’s a monstrous handy 
pyerson ter be along er.” 

But by this tine Squire Cash hardly needed 
these commendations. The friendliness of his 
long arms and large hands in reaching racks, 
adjusting seats, and shading windows had 
convinced our young ladies that he was indeed 
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a handy person to be along with; and a half- 
concealed twinkling of his gray eyes suggested 
that he might be an entertaining one besides. 

“ You look some like yer head mout be a 
threat’nin’ ter go an’ set in fer a regler throb- 
bin’,” said this born hostess, as I leaned my 
head back and shut my eyes. “ Lemme wet 
yer hankerch an’ put thes a drib er sampfire —” 

“Oh, no, thank you. I’m not suffering — 
only a little tired.” 

“Well, I hyearn some valley folks a-goin’ 
on mightily ’bout’n the mounting a-bein’ a 
prime place fer restin’. I could n’t skasely 
make out in my mind how folks ’t did n’t never 
haff ter do no scutlin’ roun’ a-yearnin’ a liveli- 
hood — on ’count er bein’ ez rich ez pine — 
could naiterly be so dreadful bad off fer a rest. 
But aiter stewin’ roun’ in that swulterin’ valley 
fer nigh onter a week —lettin’ alone fer a 
whole in-dyo-rin’, livelong lifetime — I feel ez 
slimpsy ez a dish-rag. An’ I hain’t been a-doin’ 
a smidgen er work, ur airy formed thing ez 
orter, in reason, ter tire a body; ‘lessen you ’d 
count a little fiddlin’ ’roun, aiter the victuals 
wus all done cooked an’ et up, a-reddin’ up the 
dishes; ur else a-blairin’ er my eyes at quar 
sights an’ amazin’ er my noggins at quar 
doin’s.” 

Some one suggested that she would enjoy 
getting back to the mountain and having a 
good rest. 

“That ’s percizely what I’m ‘lowin’ ter do, 
ef loppin’ down an’ lollin’ ’roun makes restin’, 
But I wair thes a-studyin’ ter myself, Mis’,— 
Mis’— Now, don’t hit ’pyearruther onhandy 
not a-knowin’ no names ter call one nuther 
by? Mine air Mis’ Larkins, Aint Bashiby 
Larkins, folks mostly saiz.” 

Here, as I am glad to remember, my sense 
of courtesy prompted me to give, in addition 
to my own, the full name of every member 
of our party, with some short explanatory par- 
agraphs, biographic and historical, attached 
to each. These recitals called out, now and 
then, equally interesting items in regard to 
numerous friends and kinsfolk of her own. 

By the time that interchange of civilities 
was concluded and the various bags and 
bundles of our party had finally settled them- 
selves into their several “ handy places,” and 
poor little Thad, after having been hustled out 
of three seats and fidgeting himself out of 
three others, at last had got his small person 
satisfactorily deposited beside ’Squire Cash, 
our train began to move. Almost immediately 
we found ourselves ascending the mountain — 
our little car clinging to a long empty coal- 
train that, in its turn, held fast to the puffing, 
straining locomotive as, far before and above 
us, it climbed a zigzag track up the mountain’s 
side. The sight was a novel one even to those 
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of our number who repeatedly had crossed 
by railway the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky 
Mountains, giving, as all felt, a startlingly 


distinct impression of climbing. In fact, as , 


we watched the locomotive, first from this 
side and then from that, now recklessly clat- 
tering along the brow of a precipice far up to 
the left, and now away off to the right fairly 
crouching for the spring to another height, it 
hardly seemed to belong to the tame lowland 
species suited to smooth ground and a level 
track. It was easier to fancy it some fierce 
gigantic savage, as well fitted out for life in 
the mountain wilds as any other “ varmint.” 

But we had not a monopoly of that senti- 
ment, as we soon learned. 

Mrs. Larkins was now sitting a little apart 
from any of us but near to ’Squire Cash, and 
as we slowed up at a water-tank we heard her 
voice above the lessening noise. 

“1 ’d never ’a’ drump hit, afore I seen an’ 
hyearn it ’ith my own eyes an’ yers, ez any- 
thing ’t ain’t a livin’, knowin’ creetur could ’a’ 
clum the mounting like that air engine do. 
Yer see hit a-staivin’ ‘long, ’thout nuther horn 
nur huff, a-pullin’ an’ a-catecornerin’ this yer 
ways an’ yander ways, so powiful knowin’ 
’bout’n all the steep places, hit thes puts me 
in mind er Uncle Peter Beans’s idy —’lowin’ ’t 
ef they warn’t a live, livin’ varmint shet up in- 
sides, ’t wuz ez plain ter be seed ez a Jack-i- 
lantern ’n a dark night ’at the Ole Nick hisself 
hed tinkered up the paturn—lI reckon you 
hyearn ’bout’n hit, Square Cash ?” 

“ Yes, I hyeard’em a-tellin’ er it. I ginerly 
listen at any jawin’ bout what Uncle Peter 
Beans hes been a-sayin’; purty cute notions 
now an’ agyin comes out er that quar ole head 
er his’n.” 

“Oh, please tell us about it—about him 
and what it was that he said about the locomo- 
tive,” pleaded a listener. 

“ Well, I don’t reckon ’t’u’d be skeersly time 
ter mighty little more ’n interjuce ’im, so ter 
speak, tell the train ‘Il start on, ’thout hit ’s 
hendered longer ’n common,” he replied. 

“ An’ yer cain’t hear yer own yers then, ’th 
all the hills a-boundin’ er the noises all back- 
urds an’ ever’ which aways through other, like 
they keep a-doin’,” said Mrs. Larkins. And 
she added, “ Hit ’s ruther agravatin’ a-haftin’ 
ter shet up an’ be outdone that away.” 

But ’Squire Cash, like other good talkers, 
evidently appreciated an interested audience. 

“ Anyways,” said he, “I’m a good mind 
ter set in an’ tell you ladies some little ’bout 
’m, an’ then some day ef ary y’ all ’u’d jes rec- 
ullec’ ter put Aint Bashiby en mind er ’im 
she ’d be up ter tellin’ a heap more.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Larkins agreed, “I'll be roun’ 
ever’ wonst an’ awhile ter whur y’ all ul be a- 
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boardin’ out, at a-tradin’ off my butter ’n’ aiggs, 
an’ liker’n not we'll fall in ‘long er one nuther 
agyin ’n’ agyin.” 

“Ter start on,” began ’Squire Cash, as he 
lifted his little patchwork-pattern hat from its 
incongruous perch and reaching down care- 
fully balanced it on some rusty saddle-bags 
at his feet —“ter start on, I reckon ’t Uncle 
Peter Beans is some different frum anybody ’t 
you all ever seen. He lives on the fur side er 
this yer rainge in a little cove, purty well shet 
in all roun’, whur they say the Beanses hes 
lived ever sence the Revolution —’t any rate, 
it’s named Beans’s Cove; an’ only three ur 
four more families lives init. They don’tneigh- 
bor much with nobody besige theirselves,— 
bein’ so shet in like,— an’ they say some er the 
women, an’ even middlin’-sized boys, hain’t 
never been nowhurs outsides.” 

“ Raise their children, boys and all, shut 
up there that way for years an’ years,” inter- 
jected ‘Thad, in a tone of deep disgust — 
“make them go to some little snippy sort of 
a Sunday-sch—” 

“If they have really found a way to keep 
boys shut up they can make a fortune on the 
patent,” came in a sharp treble voice from 
the third seat back. 

But Thad’s lucky head was proof against 
all such pop-gun missiles as that; it hardly 
checked his comment. I have not taxed the 
reader with a description of our prosaic party 
of “ women folks”; but I have a mind to risk 
half a dozen lines on Thad. Not that he was 
in any sense a peculiar specimen of the bud- 
ding American sovereign, but because — well, 
because he was Z/ad, and, like most other 
young animals, was an interesting object to 
watch, though not always a convenient one 
to have around. And a vigorous, thriving, 
natural young animal he was too; with, more- 
over, some embryonic human traits of a not 
unkindly sort. But his one point of distinc- 
tion was his good-humor; a certain sturdy, 
equable, self-sufficient, and apparently self- 
generating buoyancy that forty times a day 
I looked to see collapse, and forty times a 
day saw rebound without the sign of a punct- 
ure. Beneficent Nature had given him a good, 
thick, snub-proof cuticle that (as there is scien- 
tific warrant for stating) she had specially 
hardened up to suit the exigencies of his 
environment. Perhaps it should be added 
that the word environment is intended here to 
refer to a family of critical older sisters who— 
ah, I had forgotten— who age not to be thrust 
upon the reader’s attention, and therefore 
need not be described. 

But to return to Thad. As I afterward 
found out, he had stowed away somewhere 
in his round head —that, like his pockets, was 
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an unassorted museum of queer odds and 
ends—a pretty correct idea of a cave; and at 
the word cove, that dark apparition had 
popped up like a Jack from his box, to sym. 
bolize before Thad’s mental vision Uncle Peter 
Beans’s place of abode — the place where they 
“kept boys shut up, year in and year out.” 

I caught only enough of his last sentence 
to infer that it expressed no good opinion of 
a set of folks who chose to keep themselves, 
more particularly their boys, shut up so all 
their lives—“ keeping up a snippy little Sun- 
day-school and everything off to themselves 
inside | ieir old cove-hole, rather than let the 
boys out even on Sundays.” 

’Squire Cash looked down at him a moment, 
apparently conscious that he was a little hazy 
as to the boy’s point of view, and then replied 
at random, addressing the ladies rather than 
Thad: 

“No, don’t reckon they hold no meetin’s 
in the Cove, none er’em a-bein’ exhorters ur 
class-leaders, But the circuit-rider holds his 
’p’intment jes a few miles roun’ the knob, 
ginerly ever’ four weeks; an’ some er the 
young folks goes, pertickler when the big two- 
days’ time comes roun’. The ole folks hain’t 
never tuck much ter meetin’-goin’; but that ’s 
nuther here nur there, ez ter techin’ on the 
story I ’m a-aimin’ at. 

“Ez fer Uncle Peter though, he’s ’mazin’ 
fond er seein’ an’ hearin’ what-all’s goin’ on 
roun’ the mount’n —jes kinder cullectin’ up 
the news an’ a-sortin’ it out fer the use er his 
settlement. Off he puts thes a-ways ur thet a- 
ways, whurever anythin’ ’s happened, an’ picks 
out the identical fax on it, ’cordin’ ter Ais 
judgment, an’ wraps ’em up inter a snug 
little budget, so ter speak, an’ goes a-toatin’ 
er ’em back ter Beans’s Cove, bent on makin’ 
shore ’t the Cove folks gits the raal truck ur 
none ’t all. "Lows thet ’s what he’s spared 
ter ’em fer, jes ter watch out ’n they hain’t be- 
fooled inter swallerin’ no lies. 

“ Fer a good long while now he’s been the 
oldest man-pyerson in the Cove, an’ he ‘lows ’t 
the folks jest naiterly believes what he tells 
‘em ter an’ shets their yers at all the rest. 
’T ain’t percizely that away, but the Cove 
folks thinks a cunsider’ble chance er Uncle 
Peter, an’ never out ’n’ out contends against 
his judgment. 

“ Well, now, when the word wus fust tuck 
ter Beans’s Cove ’bout what a’ onaccountable, 
rampaigin’ cunsarn the company hed gone 
an’ brung ter thg mount’n, ez Ainse Hawes 
saiz, Uncle Peter wus in a powiful pucker— 
‘lowin’ ’at Jim Counts, ez hed brung the word, 
wus everlaistin’y a-hatchin’ up somepin out ’n 
nothin’; leastwise a-gettin’ er it hine end for- 
must ur wrong sides outurds, so’s’t ’u’d naiterly 





look quar, ef not skyeery. Not ez he reckoned ’t 
Jim Counts p’intedly laid off ter tell sich whop- 
pers; like’s not he’d fooled hisself; liker too, 
that cimlin head er his’n a-bein’ nigh er about 
ez green ez a gourd.” 

“Pretty rough on Jim Counts —like call- 
in’ ’im a fool was the best could be —” 

“Now, Thad, there you go again. I'll 
give you a quarter to hold your tongue till we 
get up the mountain.” And a second voice 
added, “‘ Seen and not heard is the word for 
you, youngster. Please go on, ’Squire Cash.” 

“ But Uncle Peter,” continued ’Squire Cash, 
as he handed Thad a stout stick of striped 
candy and returned the parcel—a bulky one, 
some eight inches long—to the outside 
pocket of his blue coat; “but Uncle Peter 
‘lowed hit mout ’a’ been wuss. S’posin’ this 
wus week afore lais, an’ his right knee ez stiff 
ez still-yurds, an’ nigh ’n’ about a-threat’nin’ 
ter come onjinted ever’ time ’t wus teched, on 
account er that rumatiz ring roun’ the moon; 
stidder like hit wus now, an’ ever’ laist one 
er ’em dependin’ an’ a-restin’ easy beca’se 
they jedged an’, in a manner, know’d ’t he’d 
naiterly concluded ter up an’ go an’ git a holt 
er the straight ’n it hisself. 

‘“‘ Fur hit warn’t in reason ’at he wus a-goin’ 
ter go an’ set roun’ on his hunches and see the 
Cove fairly et up alive wi’ the oudaciousest 
pack er lies ez hed ever been let loose onter 
‘em. He’d treed a middlin’ good chance er 
that sort er varmints in his day an’ time ; an’ 
he reckoned he’d haf ter keep on a-trackin’ 
‘em up an’ a-reddin’ ’em out ez long ez his ole 
laigs could waiggle. He ’d let that smarty 
gang ez hed befooled Jim Counts know’t 
the Cove hed ginerly been counted ez a-haf- 
in’ a head ur so ’mongs’ ’em ’t wus some bet- 
ter ’n a fros’-bit cimlin; an’ ’at the whole 
settlement did n’t set roun’ ’ith their mouth 
a-hangin’ open, bent on swallerin’ ever’thin’ 
’t wus dropped inter’em. But he hoped in the 
name er common sense ’t aiter this Jim Counts 
’u’d thes set in an’ lay hisself out ter naiterly 
harden up that sap-head er his’n, so ’s never 
aygin whilse the yeth stands still, ter git hisself 
inter airy nuther sech a flounder. 

“ So, nex’ mornin’, long’nough afore crowin’ 
time, up he bounces an’ ’thout a-waitin’ fer 
nuthin’ but a swig er coffee—an’ Aint Prindy 
had ter scuttle roun’ middlin’ pyeart less’n 
she would n’t er got that b’iled in time —an’ 
a-swallerin’ er one cold snack an’ a-puttin’ 
unuther’n inter ’is pocket, out he puts fer the 
mines.” 

“ Must ’ave been a pretty long ride. I 
wonder how far,” began Thad. 

“ Oh, bother, we can hear you when we 
can’t hear anything else! No, don’t answer 
him, Mrs. Larkins; papa says every answer 
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you throw to Thad just knocks down half a 
dozen more questions.” But Mrs. Larkins, 
leaning over towards ‘Thad, was saying, “’T 
wus a walk stidder a ride, sonny. An’ how fur 
’u’d you count hit, Square Cash ?” 

“ Well,” said Squire Cash, leaning back in 
a deliberative attitude, “ frum eleven miles ter 
a right smart upurds both there an’ back, 
’pendin’ on which a-ways he ’d’ave went. Now 
the direction ’t Uncle Peter mostly takes, a- 
follerin’ the reg’lar waggin track down roun’ 
by the two Creelses, a-skyartin’ ‘long the aige 
er Owl’s Holler, an’ a-crossin’ er the main 
park er Squaw Creek someurs ’bouts the deer- 
lick, an’ then a-b’arin’ out — I don’t kyeer how 
sharp nur how direck he ’d b’ar out, ter strike 
the big road ’t runs all the way across clean ter 
Ailtemount ’t ’u’d be a monstrous good thirteen 
miles. But ef he had jes ’ave tuck a straight 
shoot foruds, an’ right up across the knob, an’ 
then ’a’ slainted off a leetle north-way-like frum 
the p’int, torge Treasyer Cove, an’ frum any- 
whurs long o’ there ter the left er that ole b’ar- 
walker’ ’a’ struck a bee-line right spang through 
the Big Woods, an’ on inter that snaigly strip 
ersorter mixed chestnut timber — likely a-need- 
in’ ter lean out some little north-ways agyin 
jes here, so ’s ter miss the jump-off ’t the 
head er Deep Gulch, tell he ’d ’ave come out 
onter the mill-road sorter catecornerin’ across 
frum the ole Damurus clearin’— why, ’t would 
n’tskursly’a’ been, lemme see,”— then looking 
‘up at the top of the car with the air of one 
making a very nice calculation,—* ’t would n’t 
nohow ’a’ been—hit could n’t ‘a’ been— 
mighty little upurds er a bare elevin an’ a half, 
nuther a-goin’ nur a-comin’, 

“ But Uncle Peter ‘lows ’t when he’s got 
the day ahead er’m he don’t mind a few 
miles more ur less. An’ the nigh cut a-bein’ 
ruther lonesome wi’ no paissin’ nur repaissin’, 
he ’d ruther take his time, an’ a mighty good 
chance ter strike up ‘long er someun wonst 
an’ awhile on the big road—hit mout be a 
stranger all the way from Pelham ur Ailte- 
mount. An’ then a-comin’ home he can drap 
in on Granny Creels, an’ may-be take a cheer 
an’ draw up fer a sup er Miss Peniny’s coffee. 

“ Well, now, that night aiter the mornin’ ez 
he ’d struck out fer the mines, ‘long betwixt 
roostin’ time an’ candle lightin’, when ’t wus 
most time fer him ter be a-showin’ ’isself, Ainse 
Hawes an’ Jim Counts tuck it onter their- 
selves ter be a-startin’ out a coon-huntin’ ‘long 
the waigin road ’t he ’d be a-comin’ by. An’ 
what with foolin’ ‘long at a slow sainter, 
an’ a-restin’ ever’ wonst an’ awhile, they hed 
n’t got fur tell they seen ’im a-comin’. An’ ez 
soon ez they ’d got up nigh ’nough apart ter 
make out ’is looks they knowed ’t he was 
might’ly out er kilter —a-blairin’ straight 
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ahead’n him ez vig’rous ez a wild-cat, an’ that 
crabbed ’at he ’d skursly let on ter nodis ’em 
aiter they ’d up an’ told him good-evenin’ jes 
ez swiftly an’ respectin’ ez they knowed how. 
But they tagged ‘long aiter ’im, a-makin’ out 
ez how they ’d foun’ the night wus too dark 
fer huntin’, an’ ez they ’d done tuck the back 
track afore he come along. 

“ Then aiter a while they ventered ter sidle 
up besige ’im an’ ter ‘low ter ’im how 't the 
Cove folks wus all a-stewin’, not to say a fairly 
a-sizzlin’, ter hear what wus his concludin’s 
bout that air fool cunsarn ez the company 
hed hatched up —ef ’t wus wuth talkin’ ’bout. 

“Then Jim Counts says he jes’ flew all ter 
flinders. ’Lowed he ’d never laid off ter have 
no kunjurin’s nur kulloquin’s hisself, a-lettin’ 
alone ez ter out ’n out dealin’s an’ compax; 
an’ he hed n’t no call yit ter go ter mommuckin’ 
up his brains ’bout’n them ez hed —nuther 
their works. But he jedged they mout ’a’ kiv- 
ered up their tracks (which he mout thes ez 
well say horns an’ huffs) better ’n they hed 
done, ef they ’d made out ter ’a’ used a few 
grains more sense;—ef they hed ’ave says ’t 
wair some vig’rous varmint ez they ’d got shet 
up insides, a-doin’ er the pullin’, same ez the 
puffin’ an’ the bellerin’, hed ’a’ been a sensible 
lie. An’ he hoped fer the gracious sakes they 
war n’t airy naiterl born simple nowhurs roun’ 
Beanses Cove ez ’u’d go ter makin’ a pester- 
ment fer theirselves ’bout’n a’ onhuman cun- 
trivance, which he ’d resk goin’ so fur ez ter 
jedge ez nairy single mortrel creetur ez hain’t 
a mind ter sell out baig an’ baiggin won't 
never see through the inerds on it—not ef 
they wear theirselves ter solid frazzles a-tryin’. 

“Someurs ‘long ‘bouts here Uncle Peter 
stumpt ‘is toes agyins one er them snaigly 
little saissafras sprouts, an’ keeled over inter 
the gully. An’ by the time the boys’d got ’im 
hauled out an’ onter’is feet, an’ the begaumin’s 
er the mud scraped off — you see it was sor- 
ter’n a loblolly at the bottom er that gully — 
he ’d ’a’ cooled off a cunsider’ble, an’ likely 
begun ter skyeer hisself, less’n longer furgittin’ 
ter be kyeerful in ’is goin’s on he mout ’ave 
wenta leetle too fur. An’so up an’ at it he goes 
ter work a-smoothin’ it up sorter this a-ways. 

“ Says ze, * Not ez I wuz uther a-saissin’ ur a- 
floutin’ ur a-bemeanin’ at anybody which hit’s 
a part er their reg’lar business, ‘long er bein’ 
onhuman theirself an’ naiterly a-havin’ a’ onhu- 
man sort er sense. 

“<« Pintedly,’ says ze, ‘I hain’t got nothin’ 
agyin Aim, an’ I don’t aim ter never say nothin’ 
agyin ’im; an’ ef ever he wus ter go an’ git 
riled up ter come a-slashin’ agyins me, like 
ez how ’t he blieved he owed me a spite, 't 
’u’d be on the a’count er a misonderstandin’ 
’bout’n who I was a-aimin’ at.’” 
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Here a brakeman came up to speak with 
Squire Cash; but Mrs. Larkins chinked up 
the opening made by this break in the story 
to good advantage. 

She said, “ Uncle Peter is powiful skyeery 
"bout gittin’ the Ole Un sot agyins ’im, an’ 
takes a heap er pains, mostly, ter keep on the 
good side er ’im; stidder blamin’ er mean- 
nesses onter him ur a-callin’’im by bad names 
sich ez Ole Harry, Ole Scratch, an’ the like ez 
’u’d gyin him a spite.” 

“¢ An’ what’s more,’ ” said Squire Cash, go- 
ing on with his quotation from Uncle Peter,— 
“* What’s more,’t ain’t in reason ez anybody 
orter blame ’im fer his dealin’s ‘long er them 
ez banters ’im ter trade that away. 

“¢ But hit ’s a’ ’mazin’ mean trick er them 
banterers ; aiter he’s went an’ made a’ up-an’- 
down square bargain with ’em, an’ a-goin’ 
right straight ‘long in’is dealin’s, he’s went on 
ter fix up a’ onaccountable cuntrivance fer 
‘em,— leastwise he ’s tinkered up all hits main 
p’ints,— an’ then they thes ups an’ goes ter 
flairin’ er theirselves all over the top side er 
creation, a-paradin’ roun’ an’ a-showin’ off the 
cunsarn, an’ actilly a-goin’ so fur ez ter p’intedly 
claim the credit on it; a lettin’ on like ’t they 
thes naiterly studied it all up theirselves an’ 
hatched the whole cunsarn bodacious out’n 
the insides er their own heads, 

“* Well, I wus deturmd ter not go ter startin’ 
up no jowerin’s ‘long er ’em, which they ’d ’a’ 
bin the whole tribe ter ’a’ j’ined in on me, 
besige er havin’ er their dealin’s an’ their com- 
pax ter back ’em up. But ’thout a-purtendin’ 
ur a-lettin’ on ter counterdick ’em, I thes up 
an’ ‘lowed ter the feller ez hed done the main 
chance er the praincin’ roun’, how ’t them all 
was mighty fine p’ints fer showin’ off an’ like’s 
not they growed naiterl ez chinkipins whur 
that cuntrivance wus hatched up, but how ez 
I’d hyearn tell ’t outsiders had ter do some 
monsturs tall tradin’ afore they’d git a holt 
er ’em. 

“¢« What sorter p’ints you a-meanin’?” 
Sez ze. 

“¢ Now ef I had n’t’ave kep’ a’ oncommon 
gripe onter ever’ lais one er my seven senses I 
’d’a’ actilly ’a’ b’ilt over at ’is imperdence — a- 
upin’ an’ a-aixin’ er me what sorter p’ints I wus 
a-meanin’, right spang in the face er that air 
*dacious piece er quarness, a-tearin’ up the very 
yeth ’ith its fire an’ its smoke an’ its bellerin’s, 
an’ its stavin’ ‘long ’ith the wheels all a-whirlin’ 
’thout nuthin’ a-pullin’ nur nuthin’ a-pushin’, 
an’ that air one termenjus quar-lookin’ eye a- 
stairin’ straight ahead, an’ which them ez hes 
seed hit fer theirselves ull swor’ afore the 
magister how ez hit ups an’ blazes out like the 
moon afire ever’ dark night. 

“¢ But you all take nodis now who I ’m a- 
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lettin’ out at. Ez I wus a-sayin’, I don’t aim 
no saissin’s nur floutin’s nur bemeanin’s at the 
one ez orter git the credit er the job. An’ 
which I ’m a-layin’ off ter allus stand up 
p’intedly fer ’im, bein ’t he hain’t never done 
me no harm an’ I hain’t never knowed him ter 
meddle ’ith nobody ez did n’t fust meddle ’ith 
him —uther a-banterin’ ur a-agravatin’ er him.’ 

“ Now,don’t you ladies say’t Uncle Peter’s 
got aright cute ole head er hisown, an’ watches 
out middlin’ sharp? Some ruther makes fun er 
‘is doctrine techin’ the Ole Scratch an’’is works, 
but fer all that hit’s a doctrine ez hes some 
mighty good p’ints,” concluded ’Squire Cash 
with immovable gravity of features as he went 
toward the door, “ a-bein’ fer one thing powiful 
handy ’bout gittin’ roun’ pesterments. Why, it 
styeers Uncle Peter clean apaist a whole raift- 
load er de-fic-ulties ez a plenty er folks flound- 
ers at.” 

“ How? Please tell ””— But by this time he 
was out, and soon we saw him taking long 
strides up the curving track on which stood 
our train, while Thad’s short legs close behind 
“had to waggle themselves like everything,” 
as he afterward expressed it. Some one sug- 
gested that they might be left, that it must be 
about time for our train to start. 

“‘No, I don’t reckon it can start on yit 
awhile,” replied Mrs. Larkins. “ Lige Tait was 
a-tellin’ Square Cash how ’tsomekyars ahead’n 
us hed got off’n their tracks, an’ he counted 
’t ’u’d be aright smart while afore our’n could 
budge.” 

After a while one of our party expressed the 
belief that Squire Cash had been playing on 
our credulity, that he had made up that whole 
story as he went, and appealed to Mrs. Lar- 
kins: “Do you think Uncle Peter Beans or 
anybody else believed such things ?” 

“Tubbe shore, tubbe shore,” said she; 
“some does. A men-yer anda men-yer one is 
sorter skittish an’ skyeery like ’bout’n haints 
an’ signs an’ so on, But mighty few has it all 
studied up an’ fixed out reg’lar in their minds 
like Uncle Peter does,” Then, in a very gen- 
tle and dispassionate but mildly argumenta- 
tive tone she added: 

“ But hit pears ter me, hit shorely ’pears ter 
me, ef I wair a-goin’ ter haf ter go an’ swaller 
any sich doctrun, I’d ruther take it all strung 
tergether in Uncle Peter’s way, so’s’t ’u’d look 
some like sense, ur leastwise like hit aimed ter 
be sense, nur thes ter take up wi’ snips an’ 
patches er quarness which even Uncle Peter 
hisself would n’t pertend ez they hed a grain er 
sense ur reason ter ’em — like a-bein’ skyeered 
at a rabbit a-crossin’ yer track, ur afyerd ter 
eat if they happens ter be thirteen, an’ a-das- 
entin’ ter begin no jobs on Friday, an’ a ’lowin’ 
’t which away they see the moon over one ur 
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er t’ other shoulder ull have a heap ter do ‘long 
which an’ t’ other a-happnin’ that month. But 
lawsy ter massy, yer mout thes ez well argy at 
the man in the moon, ’gyinst sailin’ roun’ nights, 
ez ter waste yer breath on them ez takes up er 
sich notions. 

“T hain’t a-pes’t’rin’ my noggin nuthin’ much 
*bout’n ’em; they ken swaller hit in snips an’ 
patches, ef they ’d ruther, fer all er me. 

* An’ Uncle Peter, he ken count ez they thes 
got the main p’ints er that air engine ‘long er 
their kulloquin’s; ur he ken hold ez ’t wair 
out ’n’ out tradin’ an’ a-signin’ over er their- 
selves ez bought hit all done tinkered up an’ 
topped off,— primed an’ triggered fer a-runnin’ 
up hill ur down,— ur them ez wants ter ken 
‘low ’t they ’s a vig’rous varmint shet up in- 
sides, an’ they won’t none er ’em git up no 
jowerin’s ‘long er me 

“T’ll thes go’s fur ez ter say, ef’t ain’t a-livin’ 
an’ a-knowin’, hit ’s shorely a-bein’ an’ a-doin’, 
like that valley school-keepin’ woman has it 
in her rigmarole over ’n’ over agyin. An’ hit’s 
bein’ an’ doin’ suits me middlin’ well, ’s ‘long 
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ez it’s a-hisetin’ we all out’n 
that air br’ilin’ valley. Blazes, 
jes ter think er all them nigger 
folks a-slatherin’ roun’ through 
the sun, an’ the sweat a fairly 
sizzlin’ out’n ’em, an’ that mop 
er swinged wool atop er their 
heads— you ’d’a’ thought they 
wus naiterly boun’ ter swulter. 
But they kep’ ez pyeart ez 
crickets, a laughin’ an’ a-jawin’ 
ter one nuther like they felt ez 
cool ez a kercumber. Quar, 
though, ter see their heads all 
swinged up thet away ’thout 
a-bein’ burnt so ’s ter blister.” 

“T don’t understand about 
their being singed,” said I, 
with vague thoughts of an ac- 
cident floating through my 
brain. But in another half- 
minute these had given place 
to an idea that proved to be 
nearer the truth. 

“ Had you not seen negroes 
before, Mrs. Larkins, and 
don’t you know their hair is 
naturally different from ours— 
woolly ?” 

“Yes, I ’d hyearn how ’t 
their heads was kivered with 
wool ’stidder raal hair. But 
what I tuck pertickler nodis 
at, wus it all a-bein’ scorched 
inter crisps, like evum black 
wool would n’t naiterly be. 
Did n’t you all see none er 
their heads ’t showed ez they ’d been swinged 
sense the hot weather come on?” 

“ No, we did n’t think of such a thing.” 

“Well, ’t looked quar. But now I mind 
how dreadful quick any yarn truck ull ketch 
a scorch,—’nough sight quicker’n cotton ur 
flax, airy one,—’t ain’t no wonder’t their heads 
’u’d be more ur less swinged. Some er ’em wus 
a heap sight wuss 'n yuthers. Two ur three 
boys ’t I seed hed got sich a scorchin’— may 
be longer bein’ kyeerless an’ goin’ ’thout’n their 
hats over ’n’ over agyin — ’t was swinged clear 
down ter the roots, an’ that brickly ’t nigh ’n’ 
about ever’ laist smidgen on it wus breshed 
off tell their heads wus positive naked, ’less’n 
thes now an’ agyin little sindery streaks an’ 
spots lef’. Looked some like an ole field aiter 
hit ’s been blazed over in a dry spell; which 
y’ all know how ’t ’u’d be mostly all burnt off 
plum down ter the yeth, and thes wonst an’ 
awhile little black patches er scorched up stub- 
ble a-showin’.” 

At last I remembered having seen heads 
that looked just that way; and I was almost 
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afraid of seeming stupid in not having thought 
of the sun’s singeing them as the cause. 

“There they come —yes, that ’s ’Squire 
Cash leading the way; and there ’s Thad at 
his heels. Of course ‘Thad kept within ques- 
tion range. Now our train ’Il start.” 

“ Well,” commented Mrs. Larkins, “ hit ’s 
time, I jedge. No, my patience ain’t wore out, 
but hit ’s a-beginnin’ ter frey roun’ the aiges. I 
never staid away from home but two nights 
hand runnin’ afore; an’ now ’t I ’ve been a- 
jaintin’ better ’n a week, I feel tolible keen ter 
git back. Besige, I ’d like the smell er some 
coffee.” 

“We might have got a cup of coffee at 
Cowan, if we had thought of being detained,” 
said I, 

“ Well, fer my part I thes ez leve ’a’ waited 
ez er drunk any er their’n —liver, too, I allow. 
Nuthin’ ’u’ddo Lige Tait ez soon ez we got inter 
Cowan the day I rid down in this kyar, but 
he must put right out an’ borry a cup an’ 
saisser an’ fetch me some coffee from the 
tavern. Flattish truck Lige said he ‘lowed ’t 
wair afore he brung hit, but I reckoned ter’im 
they was different fashions fer coffee, an’ like’s 
not them ez follered that ’n’ ’u’d count our’n 
sorter out’n date. An’ I forced down a cun- 
sider’ble on it, long er my snack, aiter Lige ’d 
went on an’ laid ’t all off ter me, how ’t I ’d 
haf ter thes set in an’ set roun’ the whole 
indyorin’ day a-waitin’ an’ a-waitin’ fer the 
carryall ’t hauls folks backurds an’ foruds ter 
Winchester, besige it a-bein’ that ag’ravatin’ 
ter be hendered so, an ’t I wair boun’ ter be 
wore threadbare. But threadbare hain’t no 
name fer it, Miss R ; | wair plum frazzled 
out. Hafin’ ter work goes mighty agyins the 
grain sometimes, but’tain’t a circumstance ter 
hafin’ ter do nothin’. Hit’s a positive fac’, I’d 
a-gyin a purty fer evum a little knittin’ ter 
piddle at.” 

“ Well, I reckon y’ all are jest about tired 
out, but we ’ll get off dreckly now,” said ’Squire 
Cash, coming in. 

One of our young ladies reminded him that 
he had treated us rather badly in breaking 
off just where he did — that if Uncle Peter’s 
way was such a good one, we wanted to hear 
its advantages explained. 

“Lemme see now; whurabouts was I? 
Why, yes, now I riccullect. I orter ’a’ p’inted 
out the advantages, ef y’all don’t see ’em 
a’ready. But ’t won’t take you ladies more ’n 
seven secunts ter see the sense er the main 
p’int ef you could wonst git a good look at it.” 

“Pore little creetur, he’s all frazzled out,” 
said Mrs. Larkins. “See how his head’s a- 
doddlin’.” 

Then it was a sight worth seeing when 
‘Squire Cash gently lowered Thad’s limber- 
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necked head (with forehead drawn into a 
mimic frown and sunburnt nose thickly be- 
studded with small beads of perspiration) to a 
shawl-strap bundle and lifted his dusty, dang- 
ling little feet to the seat. 

As he reseated himself on the other side of 
the aisle he began, “ ’T won’t take you ladies 
more ’n seven secunts—” But the clatter of 
our train now in motion drowned his voice. 

Talking, or rather hearing, being now impos- 
sible, all gave themselves up to enjoyment of 
the surrounding scene. In the shadowy solem- 
nity of the mountain forest, the many colored 
wild-flowers, the long tendrils swaying from 
precipitous gray cliffs, even the clumps of 
azaleas here and there bursting into bloom, 
seemed, not gay, but tender and hallowed, like 
decorations in a cathedral. 

As we rose higher and higher, now and 
then where the craggy cliffs receded a friendly 
opening in the forest permitted us to look far 
out across an illuminated sea of shimmering, 
silvery air that rolled in enchanted billows 
over all the lower world; or down through 
its blue-gray depths to where, pictured in 
miniature, lay the farms and hamlets, orchards 
and gardens, dark woods, and golden harvest 
fields of the wide-spreading valley. ’Squire 
Cash now had taken a stand on the platform. 
But Lige Tait (as we had come mentally to 
name our silent brakeman) signaled us to be 
on the lookout before coming to each of these 
openings. Then with the non-committal face 
and manner that are the common heritage of 
so many of his race, his pathetic eyes would 
watch our faces while we gazed. But he heard 
all comments and admiring explanations with 
a grave silence that seemed to say: “It is 
just as it always has been and always will be. 
It will do you good to see it, and you are 
welcome to the sight; but your praise is not 
needed.” 

As our car ran very slowly past the largest 
of these forest windows, and all silently drank 
in the wonderful beauty, Aunt Bashiby’s strong 
face grew soft below the scanty gray hair that 
a breeze was slightly stirring, and after a long- 
drawn breath she said: 

“ Hit’s a beautiful sight to see. Don’t look 
like they orter be anybody uther a-frettin’ er 
theirselves ur a-bein’ mean ter one nuther an’ 
a-livin’ in sich a world. An’ the mounting 
shows grand from the valley too. I wush you 
could see hit, Miss R , frum Clarinda’s 
back door. Powiful diffurnt, tubbe shore; but 
’t’u’d puzzle a body ter say’t airy one’s better’n 
t’ other.” 

“ Makes me think er folks, Aint Bashiby,” 
said ’Squire Cash, taking his seat, “ how they 
hain’t obligated ter be all ezackly alike ur else 
they won’t be the right sort, ’cordin’ ter what 
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some ’pears ter reckon, Fur ’s I ken see, I 
jedge they ’s sever’l right sorts same ez they ’s 
sever'l wrong sorts.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Bashiby, after a pause, 
“T never studied ’bout’n hit that away afore; 
but they ’s a heap er sorts er most ever’thin’, 
animal creeters, an’ varmints, an’ trees, an’ 
gyarden truck; an’ one tree ur one creeter 
a-bein’ one way, an’ the nex’ tree ur the nex’ 
creeter thes t’other way, hain’t no sorter sign ’t 
airy one er’em ain’t percizely like hit orter be.” 

This mountain-top scenery is a curious mix- 
ture; wide forests, level as a prairie, and long, 
sloping hills that stretch out to the sun, being 
as characteristic of the region as are its beet- 
ling cliffs and craggy chasms. One can easily 
fancy these level forests and sunny slopes to 
be remnants of booty, captured in titanic ma- 
raudings from the quiet valley below —in that 
dim past of “ far-off, wild, and lawless times, 
when tempting plunder did warrant pillage.” 

Now we are in the heart of one of these 
captured forests. In a solitude that seems 
primeval it stretches away on every hand, 
and— But our train is stopping; and I hear 
Mrs. Larkins saying, “Shore ’nough, Jimsy an’ 


,” 


the naig’s a-waitin’, 


AUNT BASHIBY, 


Looking out we see a sedate little horse ac- 
coutered inan ancient side-saddle and bestrode 
by a small barefoot, shirt-sleeved laddie; the 
last descriptive compound being literal, so far 
as the little blue cotton shirt is allowed any 
visible part in the costume. That primary 
garment is suppressed, and territory belong- 
ing to the absent “wescut” overrun by a 
coalition of forces, some transversely striped 
“ galluses” of surprising width having made 
common cause with the small, high-shouldered 
butternut trowsers for the conquest. 

The setting sun is sending a few long, level 
shafts through the tree-tops as from our slowly 
moving train we watch them down a narrow 
road into the forest. ’Squire Cash is striding 
ahead and the solemn little “ naig” circum- 
spectly following, with Mrs. Larkins sitting 
very erect, while Jimsy’s queer little figure 
is outlined on her back like an immense fancy 
buckle clasping the blue girdle of his arms 
about her waist. 

As the quaint figures disappear, I try to 
picture the little homes with the peach-trees 
about them. But my imagination fails to 
evoke any sort of human habitation from the 
darkening depths of the forest. 


Martha Colyar Rosebord’. 
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FLAMMARION’ S CHART, SHOWING THE SECULAR MOVEMENTS OF THE STARS AND THE STELLAR SYSTEM OF THE NORTHERN 


HEMISPHERE. (FROM ‘‘ ATLAS C&LESTE,’ 


N the preceding article we col- 
lected the data which the an- 
cient and the modern astronomy 
has placed at our disposition. 
We saw that a few hundred of 
the stars have their positions 

fixed with the last degree of precision; a few 

thousand are known nearly as well ; half a mill- 

ion have their places approximately known, 

and half of these last are tolerably well deter- 
mined. The brightness of some 10,000 stars is 
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well known, while the brightness of nearly 
half a million is known with fair approxima- 
tion. The distances of a few stars (about fifteen) 
are known with precision; the distances of a 
few more are approximately known. 

These are the data which have been amassed 
by the observing astronomers of the modern 
period, beginning with Bradley (1750). Inthe 
present paper we are to see some of the gen- 
eral conclusions which may be drawn from 
these data. What are the distances, what are 

















the dimensions, of the stars ? What is the orbit 
in which our sun, with its group of planets, 
is traveling? What stars are our nearest 
neighbors and traveling with us? Are stars 
in general aggregated into systems of com- 
paratively small size, or are the stars as a 
whole collected into one vast system, bound 
together by a common bond, and endowed 
with a common motion ? 

The stellar universe, as we see it at any 
moment, is quite complete. Change does not 
seem to belong to the region of fixed stars. 
Yet every one of the millions of observa- 
tions has been made to fix a position so ac- 
curately that the slow changes which must be 
going on may not escape us; so that the laws 
of these changes can be formulated. If we 
know that a star retains its position invariably, 
if we know positively that its brightness and 
color remain the same, it becomes for these 
very reasons a most useful standard of refer- 
ence, but it does not, as yet, help us to solve 
the problem of the stellar universe. We must 
seek a clue elsewhere, among the stars where 
changes are manifest, so that the unknown 
laws of these changes may be unfolded. 


PROPER MOTIONS OF STARS, 


As WE said, nothing appears to be more in- 
variable or unalterable than the region of the 
fixed stars, and, in a general sense, nothing is 
more so, But when we come to a closer view 
all is change there as well as elsewhere. 

Since Rome was built the apparent situa- 
tion of Sirius has changed more than a diam- 
eter of the moon, Arcturus has moved more 
than three such angular diameters, and so 
with other stars. 

If gravitation is truly universal, if all the 
stars are bound together in one system by 
this law, as we believe, then no star can move 
without affecting every other. As one moves 
all must move. The real motion of any star 
is along some line or curve; we see this real 
motion projected on the ground of the heavens 
as an apparent change of its latitude and lon- 
gitude. Knowing the latitude and longitude 
of the star now by observation, we may com- 
pare these with the positions of twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred years ago. It is possible to allow 
by calculation for every one of the complex 
changes produced in the apparent position 
of a star by every cause not in the star itself. 
Each one of the several observations, when 
so reduced to a common epoch, should give 
the same position, except for the small and 
unavoidable errors of observation and the 
proper motion of the stars. 

For example, here are the observations made 
by Dr. Gould in the last twelve years on a 
VoL. XXXVI.— 108. 
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southern star, all reduced to what they would 
have been if made on January 1, 1875: 


Year of 

Observation. Right A scension. South Declination. 
Ss 53. 85s ase 23° 58’ 0.92" 37° 58 13.9" 
- Ree Se 2.19" 20.9" 
1881. 4-63' 34.1" 
1885. 6.60" 42.0" 


These do not agree. They ought not to 
differ by more than 0.20’ or 3/’* if the star 
were at rest. If we assume that the star is 
moving in right ascension by 0.482’ and in 
declination by 2.45’ yearly, and apply these 
numbers, the positions will harmonize. 

1873 is two years before 1875, and we add 
twice 0.482° and twice 2.45; and subtract 
for the other intervals. The observations thus 
corrected give 


For 1873. . 23° 58’ 1.88" - 37° 58 18.8” 
1876..... 1,71’ 18.4” 
1831... 1.74' 19.4” 
1885...... 1.78 17.5" 


and are harmonious within the errors of ob- 
servation. If we assume that this star is as 
near to the earth as the very nearest of all the 
stars, it is certainly moving no less than 600,- 
000,000 miles per year. Yet it will require 
more than 3000 years for it to move from its 
present place by so much as one diameter of 
the moon. 

The calculation that has been outlined here 
for one star has been performed for several 
thousands of the better known stars, especially 
for the 3222 stars which were most carefully 
determined by Bradley in 1750. For each 
one of these the proper motion has been deter- 
mined with the greatest nicety. The results 
at first sight are interesting only in a very 
special way. No. 1, for example, may be mov- 
ing 21’ in a century along a path inclined by 
10° to the equator. No. 2 moves 44” in a 
century along another path inclined by an- 
other angle, andso on to No. 3222. Hereseem 
to be 3000 isolated facts, each one useful in its 
narrow relations, but each having no connec- 
tion with any other. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the sun, 
with the solar system, and the earth, our point 
of view, are moving onward in space, and 
imagine how such a motion would affect the 
appearance of a universe of stars scattered all 
about us. If the sun alone has a motion, all 
the stars towards which we are moving will 
appear to be retreating en masse from the 
point in the sky towards which our course is 
directed. The nearer stars will move most 
rapidly ; those more distant, less so. 

In the same way the stars from which we 
are retreating will appear to crowd together 

* Errors of observation of this magnitude may exist. 
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and approach each other. It is asif one were 
riding on the rear of a railroad train and 
watching the rails over which one had just 
passed, As one recedes from any point the 
rails at that point seem to come nearer and 
nearer together. If we were passing through 
a forest we should see the trunks of the trees 
from which we were going apparently moving 
nearer and nearer to each other, while those 
at the sides would retain their distance apart 
and those in front would be moving wider 
and wider apart. 

Here is a case in which we are sensible of 
our own motion and observe the effects of 
that motion in the positions of the fixed ob- 
jects about us. We may turn the question 
about, and inquire whether the observed mo- 
tions of the stars indicate any real motion of 
our own. 

The outline of the problem is here much 
as it presented itself to Sir William Herschel 
in 1782. The details are extremely compli- 
cated. It is certain that we are not passing 
along through space among a vast number of 
fixed stars. Each star has a motion peculiar 
to itself. It also is moving along a vast orbit, 
and this real motion of the star is evident to 
our instruments. Combined with the veritable 
motion of the star itself is the parallactic mo- 
tion produced by the shifting of our point 
of view as the earth sweeps forward through 
space. 

It is for analysis to separate the effects 
of these two motions and to determine what 
is the real direction and the real amount 
of the solar motion. The processes of the 
analysis cannot be given here, but fortunately 
it is easy to exhibit both the data and the 
results graphically. This has been well done 
by M. Flammarion in the figure that we 
copy. 

The circle marked “ Northern Hemisphere” 
gives the positions of those northern stars 
which are known to have a proper motion. 
The size of the dot representing each star 
gives the magnitude (7. ¢., brilliancy) of the 
star. The arrows attached to the star repre- 
sent the directions in which the stars move on 
the surface of the sky by their proper motions. 
The lengths of the arrows represent the ve- 
locities with which the stars move. At the 
time of making the map the stars are in the 
positions marked by the dots. At the end of 
50,000 years they will be at the ends of their 
respective arrows. 

Thus the data are all presented graphically. 
Notice what variety there is. Notice, too, the 
striking fact that some of the largest proper 
motions belong to some of the smallest stars. 
One would think that the brighter stars would 
be the nearer, and therefore that on the aver- 
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age they would have the larger proper mo- 
tions. For evidence on this point I have 
compiled the little table which follows from 
Argelander’s list of the 250 stars with the 
best known proper motions. I have chosen 
the fainter magnitude classes in order to get 
a sufficient number of stars: 

77 stars between 6th and 7th magnitudes have a proper 
motion of 0.54” yearly; 8o0stars between 7th and 8th 
magnitudes have a proper motion of 0.56’ yearly; 58 
stars between 8thand oth magnitudes have a proper mo- 
tion of 0.71" yearly. 

That is, the proper motions do not seem to 
diminish as the numerical magnitude dimin- 
ishes. 

But to return to the plate. In the mildle 
of the triangle formed by the pole (center) of 
the Northern Hemisphere and the two points 
XVII and XVIII on the edge is a figure like 
the sun. That is the point towards which 
the sun is moving. It is in the constellation 
Hercules, not far from the bright star Vega, 
which is near our zenith in the summer sky. In 
the corresponding position on the map of the 
Southern Hemisphere, which we do not re- 
produce, is a similar point; it is the point 
from which we come. All over the map are 
arrows not attached to any stars. These show 
the direction and the velocity of that part of 
the proper motion due to the motion of the 
solar system alone. In general the arrows be- 
longing to the stars should agree in length and 
in direction with these unattached arrows — 
and in general they do, for the latter were de- 
rived from computations based on the former. 
But there are many exceptional cases; and, at 
first glance, it is the exceptions which seem to 
be the rule. 

There is no space to refer to special cases 
except in passing ; but the reader should note 
a pair of stars marked 21,258 (of Lalande’s 
Catalogue) and 1830 (of Groombridge’s Cata- 
logue). ‘They were about 15° apart in 1880, 
and on the map they may be found about half 
way from the pole (center) to the edge, near 
the straight line marked IX. In 50,000 years 
one will be on the straight line VI, and the 
other near the straight line XIII, at the very 
edge. They will be more than 200 diameters 
of the moon apart then, while now they are 
not more than 30 such angular diameters. 
Proper motion alone will in time change the 
whole aspect of the sky. 


So mucH for the map. Analysis gives the 
same results in numbers. It declares that the 
apex of solar motion is in the right ascension 
260° and in declination 36° north, which de- 
fines the point in Flammarion’s map marked 
by the figure like the sun ; and analysis further 
declares that the amount of the solar motion in 














one hundred years, if viewed from a point at 
the average distance of the 3222 Bradley stars, 
would be 5.059. 

If we know this average distance in miles, 
we can assign our own velocity in miles. With 
our best present knowledge, it follows that the 
sun, the earth, and the whole solar system are 
moving through space at the rate of 


586,000,000 miles per year. 

1,600,000 “ “day. 

67,000 “ “ hour. 
18% “ “ second, 


The earth moves about the sun in its own 
orbit at about the same rate of 19 miles per 
second, while sun, earth, and orbit move along 
in space another 19 miles. 

We can now go back to the stars them- 
selves, and subtract from the observed proper 
motion of each star that portion (motus par- 
allacticus) which is due to the motion of the 
solar system, and leave that portion which 
is due to the star’s own motion (motus peculi- 
aris). 

Is there anything common to the truly 
proper motions of the stars? In the first place, 
it may be said that, so far as we know up to 
this time, these motions are, in general, not 
curved. They are practically straight lines. 
They have no common center. ‘There is no 
great central body around which revolve the 
suns of all other systems. If there be such a 
body it will be many centuries before we shall 
know it; and we may say that, so far as our 
knowledge goes, there is none, 


THE FIXED STARS 
MILKY WAY, 


SYSTEMATIC MOTIONS OF 
PARALLEL TO THE 

Burt if we are obliged to consider the mo- 
tions of all the stars to be practically in right 
lines, and not in closed orbits, there is no rea- 
son why we should not examine the question 
of whether the stars as a whole do not have 
some systematic motion — whether there is not 
among this variety some unity. ‘The most nat- 
ural hypothesis to start with is that the stars 
have a vast rotation in planes parallel to the 
Milky Way. We already have good data for 
examining this, and in a few years, when the 
zones of the Astronomische Gesellschaftare com- 
plete, much material will be added. Without 
some assumption of the sort, that the stars rotate 
in planes parallel to the Milky Way, it is hardly 
possible to explain the existence of the Milky 
Way itself. It would necessarily disintegrate 
more and more with the lapse of time, and it 
would be a pure accident that we happen to 
live at a time when this disintegration has not 
been accomplished. The investigation of this 
possible rotation has been carried out by two 
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pupils of Professor Gyldén and of Professor 
Schoenfeld respectively. While the result in 
one case is fairly against the hypothesis of such 
a rotation, in the other it is somewhat in its 
favor. The doubt in the matter arises solely 
from the deficiency of the data, and this will 
soon be supplied. In the mean time it should 
be an answer to those objectors who ask what 
is the use of another new catalogue of stars, 
that this catalogue, and every other catalogue, 
goes a certain way towards providing the 
mneans for solving the very greatest problem 
that can be presented to the human mind by 
natural objects. 

Look at the Milky Way stretching across 
the summer sky with the bright star Vega 
burning near it. Think that the few proper 
motions laboriously determined by Halley 
and Maskelyne enabled Herschel to announce 
that the sun, the earth, and every planet is 
moving towards a spot — near Vega — which 
he could point out. Think, too, that the small- 
est efforts of every faithful observer, the world 
over, go to the solution of the question, How 
do all these thousands of stars that I see move 
inspace? Are they bound up with that Milky 
Way in one fate ? Or is that permanent shin- 
ing track, which seems unchanged since Job 
and the patriarchs looked upon it —is that 
doomed to destruction ? The finger of analysis 
can point out the fate of those myriads of shin- 
ing stars, and man becomes fit to live under 
their influence when his mind adds the beauty 
of law to the wayward beauty of their shining. 


SPECTROSCOPIC PROPER MOTIONS— MOTIONS 
IN THE LINE OF SIGHT, 


THE observation of a star’s position is really 
nothing but the determination of the place 
where the line joining eye and star pierces the 
celestial sphere. ‘The determination of its 
proper motion is nothing but the determina- 
tion of the rate at which its apparent position 
changes. If a star is moving directly towards 
us, or directly away from us, its apparent place 
in the sky will remain unchanged. But we 
have in the spectroscope a means of measur- 
ing the motion of a star in the line of sight. 
The principle of the method is simple. ‘The 
application of it is most difficult. Every one 
has noticed, in traveling upon an express train, 
the sudden clang of the bell of a train passing 
in the contrary direction; and how the note, 
the pitch, of the sound of this bell rapidly 
changes from high back to low again. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that the bell has but 
one essential pitch. Why, then, doesit change? 
The engineer of the passing train hears his 
own bell giving always the same note, and 
this note is determined by the length of the 
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sound waves that reach his ear. Suppose them 
to come at the rate of about 500 per second 
to him. He is always moving at the same rate 
as his bell. But to us in the other train the 
case is different. When the bell is just oppo- 
site us 500 waves come to us per second; 
when we are approaching the passing train 
more than 500 come to us (not only the 500 
sent out by the bell, but those others which 
we meet by our velocity); as we leave the 
passing train, less than 500 waves overtake us 
per second. Hence the pitch (the number of 
waves per second) varies. The same thing 
happens in the case of light. In the spectrum 
of a star there are certain dark lines the 
presence of which is due to hydrogen in the 
star’s atmosphere. If the star is at rest with 
respect to us, these lines are not displaced in 
its spectrum; a definite number of waves 
per second (say 4) come to us from the spec- 
trum on both sides of these lines. If the star 
is approaching us, more waves than A reach 
us; if the star is receding, fewer waves reach 
us. The pitch of the line, so to say, is altered ; 
and the spectroscope can measure this change 
of pitch. 

When this is done with respect to the 
principal stars the most interesting results fol- 
low. 

Vega (Lyrz) is found to be approaching us 
at the rate of 75 kilometers per second, Pollux 
is approaching us at 67 kilometers, Arcturus 
at 70 kilometers, etc. ; while Castor is receding 
from us 44 kilometers per second, Regulus 
is receding 33 kilometers, Procyon 74 kilo- 
meters, and so on. After years the aspect of 
our sky will change. We shall have new glories 
in the galaxy, and after thousands of years 
these again will leave us. There is ceaseless 
change here as everywhere. 

No adequate idea of the delicacy of the 
measures upon which these results depend 
can be briefly given; but delicate and difficult 
as they are, we have evidence that they are to 
be trusted. The independent observations of 
Dr. Huggins, Dr. Vogel, and Mr. Maunder 
of Greenwich show a good agreement. It is 
hoped that the Princeton telescope in the skill- 
ful hands of Professor Young may contribute 
to our knowledge of stellar motions in the 
line of sight; and this is a research to which 
the large refractor of the Lick Observatory 
will be especially devoted. The consistency 
of the results reached by the three observers 
named above for the stars observed in com- 
mon by them makes the one exceptional case 
extremely interesting. 

Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, was 
naturally among the first to be observed. It 
has been followed from 1875 to 1885, ten years, 
with the results given below: 
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Year. No. of measures. Motion, per second. 
1875-77.......4. 8 .. 21.1 miles receding. 
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SBTHEO....... 0. :.. 2. = " 
1880-81.... ... ee - 
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SRODES» ivere 4 + 18 .. 47 “ approaching. 
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Here we have well-marked evidence of a 
real change in the direction of the motion 
of Sirius, with respect to the earth, and it is 
based on spectroscopic observations alone, It 
happens also that it was known, from observa- 
tions with the telescope, that Sirius was moving 
in an elliptic orbit, and hence necessarily ap- 
proaching us at times, and at times receding 
from us. It will not require many more years 
to determine all the circumstances of this mo- 
tion, of which we unexpectedly have a double 
proof, 


PARALLAXES OF THE STARS, 


THE ancients placed all the fixed stars on 
the inner surface of a vast sphere which turned 
about the earth’s center once each day. They 
had absolutely no way of even guessing how 
far off this sphere might be. In 1618 Kepler’s 
guess was 4,000,000 times as far as the sun; 
in 1698, Huyghens placed Sirius 28,000 times 
as far as the sun; in 1741, Picard showed 
that the errors of observation with the instru- 
ments of his time were as great as the par- 
allaxes of the stars themselves, and that there- 
fore the problem was indeterminate to him; 
in 1806, Delambre concluded that the same 
thing remained true, notwithstanding the im- 
provements of the instruments in the mean- 
while. It was not till 1836 that W. Struve 
and Bessel really determined the parallax, and 
hence the distance of two different stars « 
Lyre and 61 Cygni. 

It is familiar to all that the distances of 
even the nearest stars are not to be conceived 
when they are expressed in miles or familiar 
units. No star is so near to us aS 200,000 
times 93,000,000 of miles. We have to express 
these distances in terms of the time required 
for light to pass from star to earth. For 61 
Cygni that time is 2377 days, or 6% years. 
It was the elder Herschel who put these im- 
mense distances before us in the true light, 
by showing that if to-day the star were blotted 
out of existence its mild light would shine 
on for years, until the last ray that left it had 
finally ended its long journey and reached the 
earth, more than six years afterwards. 

But all stars are not equally distant. The 
light from one star may be 1o, from another 
100, from another 1ooo years old when it 
reaches us. We must no longer regard the 
study of the stars as a study of their contem- 

















poraneous existence. It is rather the ancient 
history of the universe which is exhibited to 
us by the vault ofheaven. Assiduous observers 
have determined the parallaxes of about a 
score of stars. The first stars to be examined 
were either the brightest (as in the case of 
Vega), or those of large proper motion (as 
61 Cygni). In general, the brightest stars 
should be the nearest, one would think, and 
yet the very largest parallaxes belong to the 
fainter stars. Similarly the star with the greatest 
proper motion has a very small parallax. 

By treating all the certain data in various 
ways, Professor Gyldén has come to the con- 
clusion that the average parallax of a star 
of the first magnitude is about 0.084’, or that 
the average distance of our brightest star is 
160,000,000,000,000,000 miles. But to make 
farther steps in the problem of the “con- 
struction of the heavens,” we must know more 
than the average parallax of the brightest stars. 
We must be able to assign the average parallax 
of stars of each order of magnitude, and this 
in both hemispheres. 

This task is now undertaken for stars down 
to the fourth magnitude by two observers who 
have already distinguished themselves in this 
field — Dr. Gill, Royal Astronomer at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Dr. Elkin, now at 
Yale University Observatory. These gentle- 
men have devoted their energies to this one 
problem, which will require perhaps ten years 
for its solution in the form that they have chosen 
forit. Dr. Ball, Royal Astronomer for Ireland, 
is systematically searching for stars of large 
parallax and incidentally proving many stars 
to have small parallax—a fact which it is 
just as important to know as its converse. 

The next dozen years will show immense 
strides in our knowledge of the stellar dis- 
tances of individual stars, and it may well 
be that some general relation between dis- 
tance, brightness, and proper motion of situa- 
tion in the sky will result from the great in- 
crease of data. 


DISTANCES OF STARS OF EACH MAGNITUDE, 


THE golden time for astronomers will come 
when the parallaxes of enough stars have 
been determined for them to be able to say 
that the distance of an average third, fourth, 
sixth, or tenth magnitude star is so many, or so 
many, times the sun’s distance. That time has 
not yet come, nor will it have come even when 
the great work undertaken by Messrs. Gill 
and Elkin has been ended. ‘There is no cer- 
tain way of assigning the stellar distances but 
by measurements such as they are making. 
But it is a fair procedure to make certain as- 
sumptions as to stellar distances, to work out 
the logical consequences of these assumptions, 
VoL. XXXVI.— 109. 
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and to compare these consequences with 
known facts. An agreement with the facts 
will, in some degree, support the assumptions. 
If we assume the stars to be of equal brilliancy 
one with another, we have one basis of com- 
putation. If we suppose them, further, to be 
equally distributed in space on the average, 
we have another basis. ‘These conditions lead 
at once to the following table: 





Magnitudes. Relative Distances. 
Poe eVesereceerbeseer 1.00 


We can test these assumptions to some 
extent. If they are true, then the ratio of the 
actual number of stars of any brightness to the 
actual number of stars of the next lower grade 
of brightness, raised to the two-thirds power, 
should be 0.400. Using the stars of the sixth 
and seventh magnitudes, this number results 
0.426; of the seventh and eighth, it results 
0.4003, etc. The two hypotheses are in the 
main not far from correct, and therefore the 
relative distances above given are not very far 
wrong for stars down to the eighth magnitude. 
There is strong reason to believe that the 
fainter stars, from eleventh to fifteenth magni- 
tudes, do not follow the same law. We have 
seen that the average distance of a first mag- 
nitude star is 160,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 
Multiply this.by 20.35 and you have the best 
estimate now available of the distance of an 
eighth-magnitude star. It is inconceivable, 
but no more so than the first number. Light 
would require 600 years and more to reach 
us from such stars. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STARS OVER THE-SUR- 
FACE OF THE CELESTIAL SPHERE, 


‘THE real question to be solved is, How are 
the stars distributed throughout solid space 
itself? To solve this question completely the 
distance of every star from the earth must be 
measured (which is a simple impossibility), or 
else we must find some law which connects 
the brightness, or the proper motion, or the po- 
sition of a star with its distance. Suppose that 
10 stars of each magnitude from the brightest 
down to the faintest are selected —say 150 
or 160 in all—and that the parallax of each 
individual star is determined, This would be 
a tremendous labor in itself, and would require 
the work of several observers for a score of 
years. But suppose this work done. Sup- 
pose that the average distances of the ten stars 
of each group resulting from the measures 
were I, II, 111, lV, V—-—-———— XIII, 
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XIV, XV, XVI. Would any general relation 
exist between the magnitudes 1 ——-— — 16 
and the corresponding distances | ———— 
XVI? From those measures that we already 
possess this is by no means sure. In fact, the 
evidence seems to be directly opposed to this 
conclusion, ‘The average measured parallax 
of 5 first-magnitude stars is about 0.27’; of 3 
fourth-magnitude stars about 0.13; of 3 fifth- 
magnitude stars about 0.31’; of 7 sixth-mag- 
nitude stars about 0.21’, That is, the parallax 
does not seem materially to decrease as the 
brilliancy diminishes from the first to the sixth 
magnitude. If, instead of comparing the mag- 
nitudes with the distances, we compare the 
proper motions, there seems to be no evident 
agreement. The stars with the largest proper 
motions do not in general have the largest 
parallaxes (and hence the smallest distances). 
We have not enough determinations of paral- 
lax to decide whether the region of the sky 
in which a star is situated has any relation to 
its distance ; so that for the present we are not 
sure that a series of measures so extensive 
even as the one we have imagined would solve 
the question of the relation between magni- 
tude, or proper motion, and parallax. Such a 
series would go a great way towards deciding 
whether the question was solvable or not. It 
would add enormously to the very small num- 
ber of certain facts bearing on the subject of 
the constitution of the stellar system. And it 
is to the great credit of this generation of as- 
tronomers that such a series has actually been 
begun (for stars of from first to fourth magni- 
tudes) by Messrs. Gill and Elkin at the Cape of 
Good Hope and New Haven respectively, 
as has been mentioned already. 

In the absence of real knowledge with re- 
gard to the distribution of the stars in space, 
much labor has been expended on the study 
of what we may call stellar statistics — the 
statistics of the distribution of the stars on 
the surface of the celestial vault. This distri- 
bution of the stars is known when once we 
have a map of their positions, which it is com- 
paratively easy to make. Or a more rapid 
method of studying this distribution may be 
employed — that of star gauging, so called by 
Herschel, its inventor. This consists essen- 
tially in counting the number of stars visible 
in the field of the telescope as it is directed 
to various known portions of the sky. The 
mere number of stars visible at each pointing 
may be laid down on a map, like the sound- 
ings on a hydrographic chart. The data are 
easily gathered. How are they to be inter- 
preted ? We may briefly indicate one obvious 
method. Suppose that we have made such 
star gauges with telescopes of five different 
powers over the same areas in the sky. The 
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largest telescope will show all the stars say 
down to and including the fifteenth magnitude ; 
the next smaller those to the fourteenth ; the 
next to the thirteenth, the twelfth, the eleventh 
(the actual distribution of the individual stars 
from first to tenth magnitudes is known by the 
Durchmusterungen). In any area the difference 
between all the Durchmusterung stars (from 
one to tenth magnitude) and the number seen 
in telescope I (the smallest of the five sup- 
posed) will give the number of the eleventh- 
magnitude stars in that region. 

The difference between the counts by tele- 
scope I (which shows all stars down to and 
including the eleventh magnitude) and tele- 
scope I] (which shows all to twelfth magnitude) 
will give the actual number of twelfth-magni- 
tude stars. Combining the results of the tele- 
scopes II and III we should have the number 
of thirteenth-magnitude stars for this region, 
and so on for the fourteenth and fifteenth 
magnitudes. Thus the actual number of the 
stars of each magnitude in this area (and 
similarly for other areas) will be known. We 
may interpret these figures somewhat in this 
way. Take a map which shall have spaces on 
it for the whole sky, and devote this map to 
exhibiting the results of our gauges for the 
fifteenth-magnitude stars. Wherever there are 
100 of these to the square degree lay on one 
tint of color; wherever there are 200, two tints; 
300, three tints, and so on. The final map will 
exhibit to the eye the results of our gauges for 
the fifteenth-magnitude stars. Where the tint 
is deep, there are more stars; where it is light, 
fewer. Another such map must be made for 
the fourteenth-magnitude stars; another for 
the thirteenth, and so on. Now place these 
fifteen maps side by side before you, and it 
will be possible to obtain at once a number of 
definite conclusions. Here the stars that we 
call fifteenth and those that we cali fourteenth 
are really connected together in space. Why ? 
Because this long ray of many fifteenth-mag- 
nitude stars on one map is matched by this 
other long ray of just the same position and 
shape of the fourteenth-magnitude stars. The 
thirteenth, too, we will say, is similar. But the 
ninth, tenth; eleventh, and twelfth do not in 
their distribution at all resemble the fainter 
stars in this region, but they do resemble each 
other. In this way, passing from region to re- 
gion, the general peculiarities of each region 
may be made out, and much light may be 
thrown on the vital question, How many mag- 
nitudes of stars exist at the same distance 
from us? Are the stars of the so-called ninth, 
tenth, eleventh magnitudes all really at the 
same distance from us, and are their differ- 
ences in brightness simply due to differences in 
size, or are they really at different distances ? 
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A large amount of evidence upon these 
fundamental points already exists, and more 
is being accumulated, and it appears possible 
that a skillful use of it may throw much light 
on the real question. The new photographic 
processes will be of immense importance for 
this investigation. We have not the space to 
go farther into this method of research, but 
we may just refer in passing to one interesting 
form of it. We have already elaborate maps 
of certain portions of the sky showing the 
position and magnitude of every star down to 
the thirteenth. ‘These are the maps used for 
the discovery of asteroids. From each of these 
maps we can make thirteen others, each of 
which latter shall show the stars of one magni- 
tude only. Nowcompare these thirteen derived 
maps, and see what the evidence is that the stars 
of any two magnitudes are connected or in- 
dependent. This method is capable of bring- 
ing out most interesting conclusions when it 
is thoroughly carried out, as it has not yet 
been to any large degree. The local arrange- 
ments of stars can be adequately studied in 
this way; and it is not too much to expect 
that the typical forms of stellar systems —dis- 
torted by perspective, of course — may be ex- 
hibited here. 

Suppose one typical form to be a circular 
ring, as it appears to be. The apparent di- 
mensions of these rings may well give us a 
clue to the relative distances of the stars of 
which they are composed. The preliminary 
work of this kind which has been done at the 
Washburn Observatory appears to promise 
some definite results in this direction. 


MASSES OF BINARY AND OTHER STARS. 


Tue binary systems are those composed 
of two stars which are connected with each 
other by a mutual gravitation. They revolve 
about a common center of gravity in orbits 
which can be calculated. In some few cases 
the parallax of these stars is known; and in 
every such case the sum of the masses of the 
two stars becomes known in terms of the mass 
of our own sun. It is especially noteworthy 
that in every known case the mass of the 
binary system is not very different from the 
mass of our own sun. That is to say, all the 
stars whose masses are known at all are such 
bodies as our sun is: they shine with light like 
his; they are of the same order of magnitude 
mass. 

The term “hypothetical parallax” is ap- 
plied to a parallax computed for a binary 
star on the supposition that the mass of the 
binary, although unknown, may be hypothet- 
ically assumed to be the same as the sun’s 
mass. So far as we can judge, these hypothet- 
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ical parallaxes must be provisionally accepted 
as essentially correct. 

If we can assume that the intrinsic bril- 
liancy of the fixed stars is the same for each 
star, which does not seem to be a very vio- 
lent supposition, several interesting conclu- 
sions follow which can only be stated here. 

If it be true that for the stars, taken one 
with another, a square mile of surface shines 
with an equal light for gach star, then among 
stars of known distances some must be at least 
270 times as great in diameter as others. ‘This 
is about the proportion of the sun to Mercury. 
Also it follows that binary stars whose colors 
are alike must be composed of stars of like 
size; and also, that on the average the bright- 
est star of any cluster is about four times as 
large as the smallest star of the cluster. No 
star is more than 200,000 times farther than 
the nearest fixed star. Other assumptions 
which might serve as a basis for computation 
will give other results; but for the present we 
have to content ourselves with some such as- 
sumption, and in the infinite variety of circum- 
stances among the fixed stars choose that one 
as general which seems to be the most likely 
a priori, and which leads to results which agree 
with the facts of actual observation. 


THE CLUSTER OF STARS TO WHICH OUR SUN 
BELONGS, 


THE Uranometria Nova of Argelander gave 
the positions of the lucid stars of the northern 
sky, and it has been supplemented by the 
Uranometria Argentina of Dr. Gould, which 
covers the southern sky. With the stellar sta- 
tistics of the whole sky before him Dr. Gould 
was in a position to draw some extremely in- 
teresting conclusions with respect to the ar- 
rangement of the brighter stars in space, and 
to the situation of our solar system in relation 
to them. The outline of his reasoning can be 
given here, but the numerical evidence upon 
which his conclusions are founded must be 
omitted. In the first place, it is fairly proved 
that in general the stars that are visible to the 
naked eye (the lucid stars) are distributed at 
approximately equal distances one from an- 
other, and that on the average they are of ap- 
proximately equal brilliancy. If we make a 
table of the number of stars of each separate 
magnitude in the whole sky we shall find that 
there are proportionately many more of the 
brighter ones (from first to fourth magnitudes) 
than of the fainter (from fourth to seventh mag- 
nitudes), That is, there is an “unfailing and 
systematic excess of the observed number of 
the brighter stars.” We cannot suppose, taking 
one star with another, that the difference be- 
tween their apparent brightness arises simply 
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from real difference in size, but we must con- 
clude that the stars from the first to fourth 
magnitudes (some 500) are really nearer to us 
than the fainter stars. It therefore follows that 
these brighter stars form a system whose sepa- 
ration from that of those of the fainter stars is 
marked by the change of relative numerical 
frequency. 

What, then, is the shape of this system? and 
have we any independent proof of its ex- 
istence? Sir John Herschel and Dr. Gould 
have pointed out that there is in the sky a 
belt of brighter stars which is very nearly a 
great circle of the sphere. This belt is plainly 
marked, and it is inclined about 80° to the 
Milky Way, which it crosses near Cassiopea 
and the Southern Cross. Taking all the stars 
down to 4.0 magnitude Dr. Gould shows that 
they are more symmetrically arranged with 
reference to this belt than they are with ref- 
erence to the Milky Way. In fact, the belt has 
264 stars on one side of it and 263 on the 
other, while the corresponding numbers for 
the Milky Way are 245 and 282. From this 
and other reasons it 1s concluded that this 
belt contains brighter stars because it contains 
the nearest stars, and that this set of nearer 
and brighter stars is distinctively the cluster 
to which our sun belongs. Leaving out the 
brighter stars which may be accidentally pro- 
jected among the true stars belonging to this 
cluster, Dr. Gould concludes that our sun be- 
longs to a cluster of about 400 stars; that it 
lies in the principal plane of the cluster (since 
the belt of bright stars is a great, not a small 
circle); and that this solar cluster is independ- 
ent of the vast congeries of stars which we 
call the Milky Way. 

We know that the sun is moving in space. 
It becomes a question whether this motion is 
one common to the solar cluster and to the 
sun, or only the motion of the sun in the 
solar cluster. The motion has been deter- 
mined on the supposition that the sun is 
moving and that its motion is not systemat- 
ically shared by the stars which Dr. Gould 
assigns to the solar cluster. But a very im- 
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portant research will be to investigate the 
solar motion without employing these 400 
stars as data. 

In what has gone before I have tried to 
exhibit some of the main questions in purely 
Sidereal Astronomy ; toshow some of the more 
important results already reached, and espe- 
cially to indicate the directions along which 
present researches are tending. It is impossi- 
ble to give a complete view in this or in any 
other single branch of astronomy, for they are 
all indissolubly bound together. 

The methods of the new astronomy have 
taught us that in the condition of the varia- 
ble stars, where the intense glow has cooled 
to a red heat, we can see the future of our 
own sun as well as its past in the brilliant white 
and violet of the brightest and youngest stars. 
It requires the profound mathematical analy- 
sis of Gyldén to interpret his equations so as 
to explain to the new astronomy exactly how 
the phenomena of the rotation of variable stars 
produce the effects which are observed by its 
methods. 

Professor Langley measures the light and 
heat of the moon by the new methods; Pro- 
fessor Darwin interprets the mathematical the- 
ory of the tides so as to trace back the origin 
of that heat to the remote time when the earth 
and moon formed one mass, and rotated in less 
than an eighth part of our present day. All the 
parts of the complex science are intimately con- 
nected, and no one can be separately treated 
without losing sight of many lines of research 
of the greatest promise and importance. 

But I hope that enough has been said to 
show that the old astronomy is not idle; that 
it has its new side; and that its energies are 
addressed to the solution of tremendous prob- 
lems of the highest significance. In broad 
terms, it seems to me to be the noble aim of 
the new astronomy to trace the life-history 
of an individual star, and of the old to show 
how all these single stars are bound together 
to make a universe. There is no antagonism 
in their objects. Each is incomplete without 
the other. 

Edward S. Holden. 
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yer is the fancy that thrills through me 
Like light through an open scroll: 
The waves are the heart-throbs of the sea, 
And the white mist is her soul. 





William H. Hayne. 
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TOPICS OF 


Modern Collegiate Education. 


HIS month will witness the annually recurring re- 

vival of the general educational system of the coun- 
try. The machinery of public schools, private schools, 
colleges, and universities will begin to move again after 
the summer vacation; and men and women who have 
for weeks been thinking only of recreation will turn 
their thoughts again to the great questions which 
come up in the process of education. The season, 
then, seems an appropriate one at which to call atten- 
tion to one of these questions, primarily affecting 
our modern development of collegiate education, but 
touching very many other phases of the whole educa- 
tional system. 

One can hardly look at the schedule of studies in the 
better equipped American colleges without a special 
wonder at the magnitude and completeness of its ma- 
chinery, surpassing anything that our forefathers 
could have considered possible. In some institutions 
two hundred courses or more are offered to the aca- 
demic undergraduate students, covering every variety 
of topic, from Pali to Political Economy. The work of 
instruction in every department and sub-department is 
coming more and more to be done by men specially 
trained, and often distinguished, in their own lines of 
study, to whom the body of facts in those lines is al- 
most as ready as instinct itself,and who pour out those 
facts upon their pupils as if from an ever-swelling 
fountain. In the logical outcome of the American 
college curriculum the whole body of human knowl- 
edge seems to be gathered together and laid before 
students for their consideration and appropriation. 
One cannot help feeling a certain further satisfaction 
as he marks the development of a new and indigenous 
type of university life, a natural outgrowth of the 
American college system, as it bursts beyond its orig- 
inal limits. 

We are apt to think of the former American college 
as differing from the present type only in degree, in its 
smaller number of professors and students, and in its 
smaller facilities for work. The absolute meagerness 
of the college curriculum of a hundred years ago needs 
to be seen in order to point the contrast with the rad- 
ically different spirit of its modern successor. The 
materials for such acontrast are easily accessible; and, 
as a type of the higher education of the time, we may 
take the four-years’ course at Yale, towards the end of 
the last century, as given by President Dwight. 
Freshman Year: Greeca Minora; six books of the 
Iliad; five books of Livy; Cicero de Oratore; Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities; Morse’s Geography; Webber’s 
Mathematics. Sophomore Year: Horace; Greca 
Majora; Morse’s Geography; Webber’s Mathemat- 
ics; Euclid’s Elements; English Grammar; Tytler’s 
Elements of History. /unior Year; Tacitus; Greeca 
Majora; Enfield’s Natural Philosophy and Astronomy; 
Chemistry ; Vince’s Fluxions. Senior Year: Logic; 
Chemistry; Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
Locke on the Human Understanding; Paley’s Moral 
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Philosophy ; Theology. If this course differed from 
those of other colleges of the time, it was only in its 
greater completeness and in the thoroughness with 
which it was given. 

And yet it was from such institutions and courses of 
study as this that the country received its great men 
of the past — men to whose work not only the students 
but the instructors of the present still look for guid- 
ance. The case is strongest with regard to public men, 
for the lack of law-schools and of any higher phase 
of education then made the meager undergraduate cur- 
riculum practically the only basis for the future states- 
man’s training. With little or no historical or politi- 
cal instruction colleges then sent out men whose 
treatment of difficult problems of law and government 
must still command our admiration and respect. 
Omitting lesser lights, there were in public life or in 
training, in the latter part of the last century, from 
Harvard, the Adamses, Bowdoin, Dexter, Eustis, Gerry, 
John Hancock, Rufus King, Lowell, Otis, Parsons, 
the Quincys, and Strong; from Yale, Joel Barlow, Si- 
las Deane, Griswold, Hillhouse, the Ingersolls, Tracy, 
the Trumbulls, and Wolcott ; from Princeton, Ells- 
worth, Luther Martin, Pierrepont Edwards, Madison, 
Bradford, Lee, Burr, Morgan Lewis, Brockholst and 
Edward Livingston, Dayton, Giles, Bayard, Harper, 
Mahlon Dickerson, Berrien, Rush, Forsyth, and Ser- 
geant; and from Columbia, Hamilton, Jay, Robert R. 
Livingston, and Gouverneur Morris. Are the institu- 
tions named as well represented in public life now? 
If we leave out of account those men now in public 
life who represent only the law-schools of Harvard, 
Yale, and Columbia, and not their undergraduate de- 
partments, the contrast would be most striking; and 
we might almost conclude that the influence of these 
four institutions on public life had decreased in direct 
proportion to the increase of their undergraduate cur- 
riculum. 

The case is much the same in literature, Bowdoin’s 
class of 1825, trained under the old meager system, gave 
more names to American literature than most. of our 
departments of English Literature have yet succeeded 
in adding. Similar contrasts might be brought out 
in other directions ; but the rule is sufficiently well es- 
tablished to call for explanation. Medicine and science, 
however, may fairly claim to have held their own ; and 
perhaps an explanation may be found in this exception 
to the general rule. 

The wonderful development of modern science has 
been rather one of principle and methods than of mere 
facts: the accumulation of fact has been a consequence 
of the change in method, though it in turn has often 
developed unsuspected principles, or forced a new 
change of methods. Is it not possible that the modern 
development of the college curriculum in other respects 
has as yet gone too largely to the mere presentation 
of facts? The instructor, tending constantly to special- 
ism, is as naturally tempted to gauge the success of his 
work by the greater breadth and completeness with 
which he states the facts embraced within his subject, 
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If this is the principle which guides or controls him, 
the increased number of courses will mean merely 
that facts which were only suggested or were entirely 
ignored under the old system are now stated in full. 
That would mean that the student has his mental food 
chewed and almost digested for him, and may go 
through a four-years’ course in college without think- 
ing ten thoughts of his own from first to last; while 
the student under the old régime, compelled to do his 
own thinking on a great variety of subjects, developed 
principles and methods for himself, and then accumu- 
lated facts during the years in which the modern stu- 
dent is engaged in forgetting them. 

The contrast already alluded to is perhaps more sug- 
gestive in the case of Princeton than in that of the 
other three colleges. The list of her alumni who be- 
came distinguished in public life is quite a long one; 
but it is noteworthy that it is almost literally limited 
to the years between the inauguration of President 
Witherspoon and the graduation of the last class which 
he can be supposed to have influenced (1768-97). 
During those years there is scarcely a class without 
the names of one, two, or more men who became dis- 
tinguished more or less in public life; after the last- 
named date, such names become far more sporadic. 
In this case, at least, it was a matter of more serious 
import that the mam had died than that the curriculum 
should be widened. 

If there be any element of truth in the explanation 
here suggested rather than worked out, there is not 
the slightest necessity for destroying any of our col- 
lege buildings, for stopping or limiting the develop- 
ment of elective courses, or for reverting in any point 
to the meager curriculum of the past. All that is nec- 
essary is that the college should see to it that the in- 
structor should not convert the elective course into a 
machine for “cramming ’”’ the student within narrower 
lines as he never was crammed under the old system; 
and that the student shall not, under the guise of a 
wider freedom, be deprived of the license and encour- 
agement to think for himself which the old system 
gavehim. After all, itis from the two or three men out 
of a hundred who think for themselves, and think cor- 
rectly, that a college must expect to obtain the repu- 
tation which comes from a line of alumni distinguished 
in public life, in literature, and in all forms of human 
activity. 


Individuality in Teaching. 


THE criticism that sees danger to the schools in the 
elaboration of systems and puts forth even the faintest 
plea for individuality in teaching must meet the coun- 
ter-criticism of those who point out that genius keeps 
to the mountains and only mediocrity finds its way to 
the school-room. 

How easily can the names of the great teachers of 
youth be counted upon the fingers of one hand! Of the 
great teachers of the common-schools we have almost 
no traditions. Pestalozzi and Froebel made it possible 
for mediocrity toreachachild’s mind; but without well- 
learned guiding-lines, the average instructor makes the 
school-room a chaos where ignorance becomes its 
own law and shuts out knowledge. 

In some such manner the pleader for system might 
argue. But the great difficulty is that we have not yet 
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learned the relative meaning of ignorance and knowl- 
edge. Wedo not teach the right things and we do 
not get the best results. We use examinations as 
gauging-lines, but our percentages do not show true 
values. We get bits of information and progressive 
series of bits, but we have flooded the child’s mind, 
not developed it. Our school-room work too often runs 
along the line of mere suppression — suppression of 
teacher, suppression of pupil, suppression of individ- 
uality; the apotheosis of ruts. We build up elaborate 
school systems in our great cities, bind all the schools 
together in a series of grades, apportion the hours for 
all work,— indeed, the very minutes,— set a thousand 
machine-moved teachers in the schools, and then pour in 
an overcrowded throng of children and begin toexamine 
them. The children are of all sorts and nationalities : 
some well fed, well cared for, and well loved; some 
almost barbaric, with generations of ignorance and 
poverty and indifference to education behind them. 
But our education of all lies chiefly in our examinations, 
in which the teachers are examined with them, for 
upon the results depend the teachers’ fortunes. This is 
one of our proud methods of building up the state. Of 
instruction, of character-forming, of mental growth, 
there is scarcely a thought. Often it seems but a great 
and complex system for wasting the formative years 
of childhood. 

Now it is certain that we must have system and 
method, but we must have something besides. Train 
our teachers well, but allow them a certain liberty to 
work out results, It is not information that we should 
ask of school-children so much as it is character and 
mental life. What are values? — that should be a child’s 
first lesson. Make a boy feel the worth of a thing, and 
the hard road becomes a pathway to the stars. He feels 
his share in the future ; he knows his place in the uni- 
verse, and is its heir. Character, right ambition, charac- 
ter — get the value of these in a boy’s mind, and your 
road becomes easy. 

The power to think for one’s self has too little stand- 
ing in the schools ; and we do not insist enough upon 
the appreciation of the worth of the school work, Too 
often we try to wheedle our children into knowledge. 
We disguise the name of work, mask thought, and in- 
vent schemes for making education easy and pleasant. 
We give fanciful names to branches of study, make play 
with object-lessons, and illustrate all things. To make 
education amusing, an easy road without toil, is to 
train up a race of men and women who will shun what 
is displeasing to them. But there is no substitute for 
hard work in school if we are to have a properly 
trained people; we must teach the value of work and 
overcome the indifference of children to ignorance. 

No one ever came nearer to success of this sort than 
the Rev. Edward Thring,” who for thirty-four years 
was head-master of the grammar-school at Uppingham, 
England. What his methods were, this is not the 
place to state; but he insisted upon nothing more 
strongly than upon this, that it was not enough for the 
teacher to know the subject taught and why it should 
be taught, but that the child too should feel its value 
for him and be assured of his ability to absorb the 
knowledge. He always insisted upon preparing the 
child’s mind for the knowledge to be implanted. The 


*See article on “‘ Uppingham” in this number of Tue Crn- 
TURY. 
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mind itself was his chief care; of mere information he 
had slight respect. He worked for a strong mind, not 
a full one ; for mental life, mental activity, and power. 

In America, Frederick W. Gunn,* working along 
similar lines, influenced his pupils with such power that 
his school became a wonderful force for the formation 
of character. With both these men character was the 
object sought. With both, education meant character, 
mental life, and growth, not knowledge-lumps and the 
accretion of book lore. Both were successful, for they 
held their own high level, kept faith with their convic- 
tions and their duty, and did not attempt impossible 
things. 

A Just Employer. 


Not long ago a foreigner shook his head sadly as 
he wrote about New England. Its stony hills and rocky 
coast, its glacier-plowed and niggardly soil, its over- 
hot summers and over-cold winters, were, he deemed, 
unfavorable for the nurture of men and the develop- 
ment of a great state. The time would come when the 
New England man would have to yield to the odds 
against him. This fanciful theory has no warrant. 

How New England men get and keep dominion over 
unkind nature — how they help build the state — may 
be shown in a notice of one of its good men, Samuel 
D, Warren, whose body after seventy years of activity 
was recently laid to rest. The record of his life is un- 
eventful but full of suggestion. He left his birthplace, 
at Grafton, Massachusetts, to make his way in the 
world when he was only fourteen years of age. He 
was not strongin body; his education was necessarily 
slender; he had norich kinsmen to lean upon. A good 
mother and a sound New England religious sentiment 
had given him something better,— strong principles 
and high ideals,— and he went cheerfully to the first 
work he found, to the drudgery and poor pay of an 
office boy in a Boston paper-selling house. His ad- 
vancement was slow. Although a junior partner soon 
after reaching his majority, he was nearly forty years 
old before he thought himself strong enough to buy and 
manage unaided a small paper mill in Maine that did 
not then give work toone hundred hands. But he made 

* See ‘‘ The Master of The Gunnery,”’ published by The Gunn 
Memorial Association; see also Dr. J. G. Holland's ‘‘ Arthur 


Bonnicastle,”” in which Mr. Bird and the Bird’s Nest stand for 
Mr. Gunn and the Gunnery. 


OPEN 
Gettysburg Twenty-five Years After. 


HE spectacle exhibited at Gettysburg at the recent 

meeting of Union and Confederate veterans, 
twenty-five years after the battle, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by such battle-scarred heroes as Slocum, Sickles, 
and Longstreet, Beaver, Hooker (of Mississippi), 
Robinson, and Gordon, should swell every American 
heart with the most legitimate pride. It is well, how- 
ever, that while indulging in justifiable exultation, we, 
and especially our descendants, should forever remem- 
ber the lesson taught by the thorough-hearted recon- 
ciliation of those who for four years were such deadly 
foes. It is well that those who come after us shall un- 
derstand the frue and rational ground of the national 
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it prosperous. In ten years he stood in the front line 
of American manufacturers, for his paper had earned 
and kept a world-wide reputation. At the time of his 
death his Cumberland Mill was the largest paper mill in 
the world, perfecting forty tons of paper a day and giving 
direct employment to more than eight hundred persons. 

The daily and weekly papers of New England have 
already chronicled the more important details of his 
business life, as well as his liberality to churches, hos- 
pitals, and asylums. They need not be repeated. That 
he has acceptably made for many years the paper for THE 
CenTuRY and for “St. Nicholas” calls for at least a 
passing notice ; but evidences of his skill and public 
spirit seem less deserving of special comment than his 
efforts in another direction which as yet have not been 
noticed at all. 

In his own way Mr. Warren did much to allay the 
unjust strife between capital and labor. In every other 
large manufacturing village strikes and lock-outs were 
frequent. Some regarded them as unavoidable phases 
in the relation of masters and workmen. “ Offenses 
must come.” But there was never a strike in Cum- 
berland Mills, before which the fowlers of the labor 
unions spread their nets in vain. This steady resistance 
of the workmen to snares which elsewhere never 
missed their object is due to the conscience of Mr. 
Warren. He did not think his duty done when he paid 
his workmen agreed wages. He made it his duty to have 
them live in good homes and enjoy life. He built the 
houses, and equipped them better than other houses of 
a similar class, and offered them at lower rent. The 
church and the school-house were supplemented by a 
public library, a gymnasium, and a large room for social 
gatherings. Other manufacturers of New England have 
done similar work, but few have done it with equal 
tact. Certainly no one has done it with greater suc- 
cess. Whoever walks around the little village and notes 
the general tidiness of the place, its neat houses and 
trim gardens, its cheery and frank-faced men and 
women, its exemption from beer-gardens and dance- 
halls and variety shows, and then compares the 
cleanliness of this with the squalidness of other manu- 
facturing villages that he may have seen, will at once 
admit that the molding of paper, worthy work as it is, 
is not so worthy as the molding of the fortunes and the 
characters of human beings. 


LETTERS. 


pride which they should cherish, chiefly as an incentive 
to equal nobleness of achievement. Our pride is not 
based solely upon the unsurpassed valor displayed 
upon both sides, for other soldiers in many other lands 
and times have fought as well, though none better. 
“ Vixétre fortes ante Agamemnona.” It has a nobler 
and loftier source. It is the unequaled —in fact, the 
unapproached— generosity and magnanimity of the 
American character which alone in all history was able 
to achieve victory without vengeance, and to accept the 
consequences of defeat without degradation and with- 
out rancor. It is this noble trait which places us fore- 
most of all the world. 

For, without going back to antiquity, which is full 
of the massacres and proscriptions of the vanquished, 
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no such example has ever been seen before among the 
most enlightened nations. Did Puritans and Cavaliers 
ever join hands in harmony, or the Jacobites and the 
followers of the House of Hanover? It was only after 
the scaffolds and proscriptions of the Restoration, off- 
set later by those which followed the bloody field of 
Culloden — it was only after generations had passed and 
death had removed the last of the “ Pretenders” that 
Great Britain ceased to be torn by insurrections and 
party hatreds. But even at this day, what Irishman 
can tamely accept the position into which England has 
forced his country? What Polish patriot has ever 
acknowledged that Russian conquest was best for his 
people, though more than half a century has elapsed 
since its completion ? 

No nation ever passed through such an internal con- 
flict as ours. The nearest approach to it was the strug- 
gle of La Vendée against the French Republic in 1793- 
98; and after three generations it can hardly be con- 
sidered as altogether ended, for no Vendéan leader has 
ever given hearty and complete allegiance to any gov- 
ernment that France has had since those days, except 
to the Bourbon restoration. The descendants of La 
Rochejaquelein, of Charette, Lescure, and Cathelineau, 
as well as the sons of the brave and fanatical Vendéan 
peasantry of ’93, are to-day the bitterest foes of the 
Republic, and proclaim openly, even in the National 
Assembly, their purpose to destroy it and to reéstablish 
“the throne and the altar”’ upon its ruins. 

Now mark the contrast. We have not had to wait 
until another generation took the place of the combat- 
ants. Less than twenty-five years after the close of 
our gigantic war the very men who fought it meet spon- 
taneously in fraternal concourse, without the least util- 
itarian or political purpose, but simply in obedience to 
the irresistible impulse of their hearts, whose desire 
for union and harmony amounts to enthusiasm; and 
the unanimous sentiment of all is one of exulting 
happiness at the result which has made us one people, 
more thoroughly united than we ever were before, 
rallying with boundless devotion around the national 
flag and Government. 

What is the cause of this wonderful contrast ? 

Respect for each other’s valor, though a factor, 
would not have sufficed to efface animosities. Surely 
the Russians must have honored the Polish patriots’ 
bravery; and the Blues, who fought for the Republic, 
could not help respecting the reckless daring of the 
Whites, who fought for king and altar in La Vendée. 
But this feeling has failed to allay the rancor and 
hatred caused by past but still unforgotten cruelties. 

Nothing can account for the contrast but the supe- 
rior intelligence, generosity, and magnanimity of the 
American people, who even in the heat and violence 
of conflict never regarded as a crime an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, even though carried to the extreme of 
armed resistance. Whatever may be said by those 
who never realized what war has been and is in other 
lands, there is no question that, on the whole, our war 
was the mildest and most humane ever fought, and 
the freest from those excesses usually considered the 
inevitable concomitants of war. There were no 
slaughters of prisoners after surrender, no scaffolds, 
no fusillades, no noyades of the vanquished, as in Poland 
and La Vendée; and never were fewer men executed 
as spies, or guerrillas (/rancs-tireurs ), according to the 


recognized code of war. And when, at the final act of 
the drama, the conqueror had the power to demand 
unconditional surrender, how generous were the terms 
offered, how regardful of even the soldierlike honor 
of the conquered ! 

Although after the struggle of arms had ceased, 
some oppressive legislation, which would have better 
been omitted, prevailed for a short time, yet not one 
of the so-called rebels was deprived of his life or 
property, or driven into banishment, for any act done 
during the war. Years ago even the most prominent 
supporters of the late Confederacy were readmitted 
to all the privileges of American citizenship. As said 
Governor Beaver the other day, “ You are our equals 
in courage, perseverance, and intelligence ; our equals 
in all that dignifies and adorns the American char- 
acter.”” He might have added also — equals in de- 
votion to our common country. 

This is why there are no bitter and revengeful mem- 
ories of bloodshed, otherwise than on the battle-field 
in honorable warfare, to perpetuate hatred and ani- 
mosities between us and our descendants, This is why 
the Confederate veterans acknowledge in all sincerity 
of heart that the war ended in the way that was she 
best for the entire country, and why those who wore 
the blue and the gray can clasp hands with heartfelt 
sympathy and affection, and all of us, North and South, 
are ready to shed all our blood, if need be, in defense 
of our truly reunited country. This is why we have 
no Poland, no Ireland, no Vendée in our blessed land. 
This is why we can point all other nations to the un- 
equaled record of American generosity, forgiveness, 
and magnanimity, far more glorious than the victories 
of war. Above all, this is why we can leave to our 
posterity the noblest inheritance and the noblest 
memories that any people ever had. May they ever 
remember the grand old maxim: Modlesse oblige / 


R. E. Colston, 
Formerly Brigadier-General, C. S. A. 


Is the Siberian Exile System to be at Once 
Abolished ? 

I po not believe that the exile system is upon the eve 
of abolition, nor that it will be abolished within the next 
ten years; and I will state, as briefly as I can, some of 
the reasons for my skepticism. 

The number of criminals now sent to Siberia annu- 
ally, not including innocent wives and children, varies 
from 10,000 to 13,000. These criminals may be divided, 
for my present purpose, into five great classes, viz. : 
First, hard-labor convicts; secondly, compulsory col- 
onists; thirdly, communal exiles (persons banished, 
on account of their generally bad character, by the 
village communes to which they belong); fourthly, 
vagrants ; and, fifthly, political and religious exiles. The 
proportion which each of these classes bears tothe whole 
number of banished may be shown in tabular form as 
follows, the figures being taken from the report of the 
Bureau of Exile Administration for the year 1885: 








Per cent. a 
Criminal Class. Number. whole number. 
Hard-labor convicts........... 1551 os 15.16 
Compulsory colonists -o» 2642 en 27.78 
Communalexiles........... .. 375% ot 36.66 
Vagramts.......-.0esesecerees 171 - 16.80 
Political and religious exiles... 3 ne 3-60 
| Serer eye 10,230 Siw. 100. 

















When this great body of offenders reaches Siberia it 
is divided into two penal classes, viz.: First, criminals 
who are shut up in prisons, and, secondly, criminals who 
are assigned places of residence and are there liberated 
to find subsistence for themselves as best they may. 
The first of these penal classes — that of the impris- 
oned — comprises all the hard-labor convicts and all of 
the vagrants, and numbers in the aggregate 3270. The 
second, or liberated class, includes all of the compul- 
sory colonists, all of the communal exiles, and most 
of the political and religious offenders, and numbers in 
the aggregate nearly seven thousand. 

It is manifest, I think, that when a flood of ten thou- 
sand vagrants, thieves, counterfeiters, burglars, high- 
way robbers, and murderers is poured into a colony, 
the class most injurious to the welfare of that colony is 
the liberated class. If a burglar or a thief is sent to 
Siberia and shut up in prison, he is no more dangerous 
to society there than he would be if he were impris- 
oned in European Russia. The place of his confine- 
ment is immaterial, because he has no opportunity to 
do evil. If, however, he is sent to Siberia and there 
turned loose, he resumes his criminal activity, and be- 
comes at once a menace to social order and security. 

For more than half a century the people of Siberia 
have been groaning under the heavy burden of crimi- 
nal exile. More than two-thirds of all the crimes 
committed in the colony are committed by common 
felons who have been transported thither and then 
set at liberty, and the peasants everywhere are becom- 
ing demoralized by enforced association with thieves, 
burglars, counterfeiters, and embezzlers from the cities 
of European Russia. The honest and prosperous inhab- 
itants of the country protest, of course, against a system 
which liberates every year, at their very doors, an army 
of seven thousand worthless characters and felons. 
They do not object to the hard-labor convicts, because 
the latter are shut up in jails. They do not object to 
the political and religious exiles, because such offenders 
frequently make the best of citizens. Their protests 
are aimed particularly at the compulsory colonists. 
Half the large towns in Siberia have sent memorials 
to the Crown asking to be relieved from the burden 
of communal exile and criminal colonization; nearly 
all the governors of the Siberian provinces have called 
attention in their official reports to the disastrous con- 
sequences of the exile system as it is now administered; 
the liberal Siberian newspapers have been hammering 
at the subject for more than a decade; three or four 
specially appointed commissions have condemned crim- 
inal colonization and have suggested methods of re- 
form — and yet nothing whatever has been done. Every 
plan of reform submitted to the Tsar’s ministers up to 
the present time has been found by them to be either 
impracticable or inexpedient, and has finally been put, 
as the Russians say, “ under the table-cloth.” Nota 
single plan, I believe, has ever reached the stage of 
discussion in the Council of State. 

Within the past five years great pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the Government to induce it so 
to modify the exile system as to relieve the Siberian 
people of a part of their heavy burden. Mr. Galkin- 
Vrasskoi, the Chief of the Prison Department, has 
made a journey of inspection through Siberia, and has 
become convinced of the necessity for reform; General 
Ignatief and Baron Korff—both men of energy and 
VoL. XXXVI.— 110. 
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ability—have been appointed governors-general in 
eastern Siberia and have insisted pertinaciously upon 
the abolition of criminal colonization; the liberal Si- 
berian press, encouraged by the support of these high 
officials, has assailed the exile system with renewed 
courage and vigor; and the Tsar’s ministers have been 
forced at last to consider once more the expediency, 
not of abolishing the exile system as a whole, but of 
so modifying it as to render it less burdensome to the 
inhabitants of a rich and promising colony. In giving 
the subject such consideration the Government is not 
actuated by humane motives — that is, by a desire to 
lessen the enormous amount of misery which the exile 
system causes; it wishes merely to put a stop to an- 
noying complaints and protests, and to increase the 
productiveness and tax-paying capacity of Siberia. In 
approaching the question from this point of view, the 
Government sees that the most irritating and burden- 
some feature of the exile system is the colonization 
of common criminals in the Siberian towns and vil- 
lages. It is this against which the Siberian people 
protest, and it is this which lessens the productive 
capacity of the colony. Other features of the system 
are more cruel,—more unjust and disgraceful,—but 
this is the one which makes most trouble, and which, 
therefore, must first have attention. 

Just before I left St. Petersburg for the United 
States on my return from Siberia, I took breakfast 
with Mr. Galkin-Vrasskoi, the Chief of the Russian 
Prison Department, and had a long and interesting 
conversation with him concerning the exile system 
and the plan of reform which he was then maturing, 
and which is now said by the London “ Spectator ”’ to 
involve the entire abolition of exile to Siberia as a 
method of punishment. The view of the question 
taken by Mr. Galkin-Vrasskoi at that time was pre- 
cisely the view which I have indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. He did not expect to bring about the 
abolition of the exile system as a whole, nor did he 
intend to recommend such a step to the Tsar’s minis- 
ters. All that he proposed to do was so to restrict and 
reform the system as to make it more tolerable to the 
Siberian people. This he expected to accomplish by 
somewhat limiting communal exile, by abolishing 
criminal colonization, and by increasing the severity of 
the punishment for vagrancy. The reform was not 
intended to change the status of hard-labor convicts, 
nor of administrative exiles, nor of politicals; and Mr. 
Galkin-Vrasskoi told me distinctly that for political 
convicts a new prison was then building at the famous 
and dreaded mine of Akatui, in the most lonely and 
desolate part of the Trans-Baikal. Of this fact I was 
already aware, as I had visited the mine of Akatui, and 
had seen there the timber prepared for the building. 
It was the intention of the Government, Mr. Galkin- 
Vrasskoi said, to pump out the abandoned Akatui 
mine, which was then half full of water, and set the 
politicals to work in it. 

At the time of our conversation Mr. Galkin-Vrasskoi 
did not regard the complete abolition of the exile sys- 
tem as even possible, much less practicable. He es- 
timated that it would cost at least ten million rubles to 
build in European Russia the prisons which the aboli- 
tion of the exile system would necessitate, and he did 
not think that, in the straitened condition of the Rus- 
sian finances, it would be possible to appropriate such 
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an amount for such a purpose. Furthermore, the com- 
plete abolition of the system would make it necessary 
to revise and remodel the whole penal code, and to this 
step objections would probably be raised by the Min- 
ister of Justice. Under such circumstances, all that 
the Prison Department hoped to do was to make such 
changes in the system as would render it less objec- 
tionable to the Siberian people and less burdensome 
to the commercial interests of an important colony. 

Since my interview with Mr, Galkin-Vrasskoi, the 
scheme of reform which he then had under considera- 
tion has been completed, and, if it has not been “ put 
under the table-cloth,” it is now awaiting the action of 
the Council of State. I have every reason to believe that 
no material change has been made in it since I dis- 
cussed it with its author. Its provisions have been 
published repeatedly in the Siberian newspapers, and 
as recently as May of the present year the “ Russian 
Courier” printed an abstract of it by sections. The 
plan is, in brief: 

First. To substitute imprisonment in European 
Russia for forced colonization in Siberia, and to retain 
the latter form of punishment only “for certain of- 
fenses’’ and “in certain exceptional cases.” The “ Spec- 
tator”’ may have taken this to mean that the whole exile 
system is to be abolished; but if so, it misunderstands 
the words. The meaning is, simply, that one class of ex- 
iles—namely, “ poselentse,”’ or compulsory colonists — 
are hereafter to be shut up in European Russia, unless, 
“for certain offenses” and “in certain exceptional 
cases,’ the Government shall see fit to send them to 
Siberia as usual. This reform would have affected in 
the year 1885 only 2841 exiles out of a total number 
of 10,230. 

Second. The plan proposes to increase the severity 
of the punishment for vagrancy by sending all vagrants 
into hard labor on the island of Saghalien. This sec- 
tion is aimed at runaway convicts, thousands of whom 
spend every winter in prison and every summer in 
roaming about the colony. 

Third. The plan proposes to deprive village com- 
munes of the right to banish peasants who return to 
their homes after serving out a term of imprisonment 
for crime. This is a limitation of the exile system as it 
now exists, and in 1885 it would have affected 2651 
exiles out of a total of 10,230. 

Fourth, The plan proposes to retain communal ex- 
ile, but to compel every commune to support, for a 
term of two years, the persons whom it exiles. The 
amount of money to be paid for the support of such 
persons is fixed at $18.25 a year per capita, or five 
cents a day for every exile. To what extent this would, 
in practice, operate as a restriction of communal exile, 
I am unable to say. The “ Siberian Gazette,” in a re- 
cent number, expressed the opinion that it would af- 
fect it very slightly, and attacked the plan vigorously 
upon the ground of its inadequacy. 

Fifth, The plan proposes to modify sections 17 and 
20 of the penal code so as to bring them into harmony 
with the changes in the exile system above provided for. 

This is all that there is in the scheme of reform sub- 
mitted by the Prison Department to the Tsar’s min- 
isters. It is, of course, a step in the right direction, 
but it comes far short of a complete abolition of the 
exile system, inasmuch as it does not touch the banish- 
ment to Siberia of political offenders, nor the transpor- 





tation of hard-labor convicts to the mines, nor the 
deportation of religious dissenters; and it restricts 
communal exile only to a very limited extent. The 
plan has been discussed at intervals by the Russian 
newspaper press ever since the return of Mr. Galkin- 
Vrasskoi from his Siberian journey of inspection, and 
I have yet to see the first hint or intimation that the 
Prison Department has even so much as suggested the 
entire abolition of the exile system. The plan which 
Mr. Galkin-Vrasskoi outlined to me is precisely the 
plan which, according to the Russian and Siberian 
newspapers, is now pending. 

The only question which remains for consideration 
is, Will this limited measure of reform be adopted? In 
my judgment it will not be. Before such a plan as this 
goes to the Council of State for discussion, it is always 
submitted to the ministers within whose jurisdiction 
it falls —in the present case to the Minister of Justice, 
the Minister of Finance, and the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. Two of these officers have already disapproved 
the plan of the Prison Department, in whole or in part, 
upon the ground that it is impracticable, or that it goes 
too far. The Minister of Finance opposes it i2 oto, 
and says that “the reasons assigned by Mr. Galkin- 
Vrasskoi for the proposed changes in the exile system 
are not sufficiently convincing.”’ I have not space for 
Mr. Vishnegradski’s argument against the reform, but 
it may be found in the “Siberian Gazette,’ No. 34, 
p- 4, May 20, 1888. The Minister of Justice declares 
that the proposed reform cannot be carried out “ without 
the essential destruction of the whole existing system 
of punishment for crime ’’; and that “ the substitution 
of imprisonment in European Russia for colonization 
in Siberia is impossible.”” Furthermore, he goes out 
of his way to say that “exile to Siberia for political 
and religious offenses must be preserved.” (‘ Eastern 
Review,” p. 11, St. Petersburg, April 22, 1888.) 

Of course, the opposition of two powerful ministers 
is not necessarily fatal to a measure of reform of this 
kind; but, since in the present case they are the min- 
isters who are most directly interested, their influence 
is very strong, and if they be supported by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior they will almost certainly be able 
to withhold Mr. Galkin-Vrasskoi’s plan from the 
Council of State. They will simply “ put it under the 
table-cloth,” and report to the Tsar that they find it 
utterly impracticable. 

If this were the first time that the question of Sibe- 
rian exile had been agitated, and if this were the first 
measure of reform that had been submitted to the 
Tsar’s ministers, there might be some reason to hope 
for a change in the existing situation of affairs ; but it 
is an old, old story. Abler men than Galkin-Vrasskoi 
have condemned the exile system and have submitted 
plans of reform; stronger governors-general than Ig- 
natief and Korff have insisted upon the abolition of 
criminal colonization; but their efforts have always 
been fruitless, and their plans have always been found 
“impracticable.” After such an investigation of the 
exile system as I have recently made, I hope with all 
my heart that it may be abolished, and I shall do all 
that lies in my power ; but I greatly fear, nevertheless, 
that it will remain, for many years, one of the darkest 
blots upon the civilization of the nineteenth century. 


George Kennan. 
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General Grant and Matias Romero. 


GENERAL ADAM BADEAU published in THE CEN- 
TURY for October, 1885, an article entitled “‘ The Last 
Days of General Grant,” in which he said : 

“ About the same time Mr. Romero, the Mexican 
minister, who had been a valued friend from the 
period when the French were driven from Mexico, 
came on from Washington, and insisted on lending 
him $1000. At first the General declined the offer, 
but Mr. Romero suddenly quitted the room, leaving 
his check for $1000 on the table. But for these suc- 
cors the man who had dined with half the kings of 
the earth would have wanted money to buy bread for 
himself and his children.” 

I presume General Badeau based his statement on 
an article published by “The Mail and Express” of 
New York on Saturday, February 7, 1885, which con- 
tained, to my knowledge, the first publication of that 
incident ever made. 

Although the statement contained in the preceding 
quotation is not accurate, I refrained from rectifying 
it when it was published, mainly because I did not 
wish to wound any one’s susceptibility, and much 
less that of General Grant’s family, as also on ac- 
count of my natural reluctance to bring myself for- 
ward before the public, and because the inaccuracies 
were only of asecondary character, although reflecting, 
to a certain degree, on me, since they represented me 
as forcing General Grant to do a thing which was re- 
pugnant to him. But friends of the General and of 
myself have advised me of the convenience of rectifying 
the historical facts of this incident, and I have, there- 
fore, determined to make the following statement of 
what really took place. 

The banking house of Grant & Ward of New 
York, of which General Grant was a partner, failed on 
the 6th of May, 1884; and believing that said event 
would place the General under serious embarrassment, 
I thought that my personal relations with him required 
my visiting him, and I therefore left Washington on 
the oth of that month for New York for the purpose 
of expressing to him, in person, my sympathy and con- 
cern in the difficult circumstances through which he 
was passing. I had, on the 12th, an interview with Gen- 
eral Grant at his residence, No. 3 East 66th street, 
in the city of New York, and he informed me that all 
he possessed had been lost in the broken bank; even 
the interest on a fund of $200,000 which several New 
York gentlemen had raised for the purpose of giving 
him an income which would permit him to live de- 
cently had been negotiated previously by Ferdinand 
Ward, and that six months or a year would elapse be- 
fore he could rely on the interest of said fund, Mrs. 
Grant was in the habit, he said, of drawing from the 
bank, a few days after the first of each month, the nec- 
essary amount to pay the house bills for the previous 
month; but in May, 1884, she had not yet drawn the 
sum required for that purpose, before the failure of 
the bank. They found themselves, therefore, without 
the necessary means to do their own marketing (these 
were his own words). The only amount they had at the 
house was, he said, as I recollect, about $18. 

Surprised at hearing the above statement, I told 
General Grant that he well knew I was not a rich 
man, but that I could dispose of three or four thousand 
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dollars, which were at once at his disposal; that I 
would not need them soon, and that he need, there- 
fore, not be in any hurry concerning the time when 
he ought to pay them back, and that they of course 
would draw no interest. 

General Grant hesitated somewhat before accepting 
my Offer, for fear, as he said, that this loan would put 
me to some inconvenience, but told me, at last, that 
he would borrow one thousand dollars. I asked him 
whether he wanted said amount in a check drawn by 
me on the New York bank where I had my funds, or in 
bank bills; and in the latter case, bills of what denom- 
ination he desired, He replied that he preferred ten 
$100 bills, and I then drew at once a check (No. 406) 
to my order for $1000, which was cashed at the bank 
of Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co. of the city of New 
York, with ten $100 bills; and I returned on the same 
day to General Grant’s house and personally delivered 
the money to him. 

I came back to Washington on the 15th of May, and 
here a few days later I received from General Grant 
$436 in part payment of the loan of $1000 made to 
him on the 12th. On the 24th of the following June 
I received a letter from the General, dated at Long 
Branch the day before, inclosing a check of Messrs. 
Hoyt Brothers on the Park National Bank of New 
York, to the order of Mrs. Grant, for the sum of $564; 
so that the loan was fully repaid but a few days after 
it was made. 

Not to wound General Grant’s susceptibility, I never 
breathed a word on this subject to anybody, not even 
to the most intimate members of my family, and through 
me nobody would ever have known anything about it. 

However great was my desire to help General Grant 
through the difficult circumstances which he then un- 
derwent, I would never have done so against his full 
consent; and if he had manifested any reluctance to 
receive the pecuniary aid I offered him I would not 
have insisted on it, as I did not wish to oppose his will 
in the least, and much less to force him to accept pecu- 
niary aid, 

M. Romero. 

Wasuincton, D, C., May 22, 1888. 


The Canal at Island No. 1o. 


(THE letters which follow are of interest in connection 
with the reference to the discussion of the subject by 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay on page 659 of the present 
CENTURY. — EDITOR. ] 

In THE CENTURY for September, 1885, there is an 
article headed: “ Who Projected the Canal at Island 
Number 10?” by General Schuyler Hamilton, written 
to establish his claim to the honor of having originated 
the idea of the canal across the bend at New Madrid, 
whereby the fortifications on Island No. 10 were cut 
off, with the result of their capture by General Pope. 
General Hamilton, writing of Colonel J. W. Bissell’s 
description of the work, in this magazine for August, 
1885, says: 

To the public this reads as though the plan originated 
with Colonel Bissell, while I am ready to show that 
while the colonel directed the work, *‘ some officer,’’ as 
he says,—or, to be exact, I myself,—was the sole in- 
ventor of the project. 


The general then quotes further to show that the idea 
originated or was “ advanced” by him March 17, 1862. 
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Both these gentlemen are in error regarding the fact 
as to who originaied the design of this canal. To divest 
myself of seeming egotism I will use the general’s own 
words: “ To be exact, I myself was the sole inventor of 
the project,” having drawn in detail the plan of this 
canal and particularly described the modus operandi 
of its construction on the 20th of August, 1861, more 
than six months before the canal was cut. This de- 
scription, with the charts, I sent to General Frémont, 
who was then preparing his campaign down the Mis- 
sissippi. The following is his appreciative acknowl- 
edgment of the reception of my charts: 

HEADQUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, September 6, 186r. 
MR. JOHN BANVARD, 
Cold Spring, Long Island. 

Sir: I have received your Jetter of the 22d ult. with its 
valuable inclosures, I shall be glad to see — portfolio 
of drawings, and have no doubt but that | shall find them 
very useful in my coming campaign down the river, 

Accept my thanks for your thoughtful consideration 
and be assured that it is appreciated by 

Yours truly, J. C. FREMONT, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Some years before, I had made, with the idea of pub- 
lishing them for the use of boatmen, a hydrographic 
series of charts of the entire river below Cairo, the old 
ones then in use on the river being very defective. 
These I also tendered to General Frémont. 

It will be remembered that General Frémont was 
succeeded by General Hunter. Mr. Lossing says in 
his history: “ When General Hunter arrived at head- 
quarters, Frémont, after informing him of the position 
of affairs, laid before him all his plans.”’ (Lossing’s Hist., 
Vol. II., p. 84.) From this it is evident that my charts 
and plans were handed over to the new command and 
eventually utilized at New Madrid, and if there is any 
honor attached to the originality of the idea, it belongs 
to your humble servant, 

John Banvard. 


Lake Kampgska, Watertown, Dakota, Sept. 7, 1885. 


P. S. As an interesting addendum to this subject of 
military canals of the Mississippi, I perhaps might 
say further that I also sent General Grant some useful 
hints regarding the canal at Vicksburg which he at- 
tempted to make. Fearing that through the vicissitudes 
of camp life he might fail to receive my communications, 
I sent this to “ The New York Times,” in which it was 
printed, the editor calling especial attention to the 
importance of the article : 


To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘' THE NEw YorK TIMES”: 

I see the engineers have failed to cut the canal through 
the bend at Vicksburg, and that the Southern people are 
laughing over the event. I have seen just such failures 
before on the Mississippi. Captain Shrieves, who was 
employed by Government to improve the navigation, 
made the same mistake in his attempt toopen the Horse 
Shoe Bend in 1836. I could take a phate hundred of 
hands and have the old Father of Waters flowing across 
the bend at Vicksburg in three days. Tell those who 
have the work incharge to cut through that argillaceous 
stratum they havecome to (I know they have encountered 
it, although it has not been mentioned),— cut through this 
until they reach the substratum of sand, and the river 
will go through, even if the ditch through the clay is not 
over a foot in width. 

The Mississippi ‘‘ bottom” is formed, first of sand, next 
of this argillaceous formation, and above,the alluvium. 
In some places I have seen this argillaceous formation not 
over a foot thick, and it may be so at Vicksburg ; and itis 
rarely over six feet in thickness. However, cut through it, 
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and as long as sand possesses its natural capillary attrac- 
tion, nothing under heaven can stop the river from 
going through the cut, as the sand will wash out, under- 
mining this superstratum of stiff clay when the superin- 
cumbent alluvium falls with it, oad. within twenty-four 
hours — mark my words —asteamer can pass through the 
new channel. In some places this argillaceous formation 
does not exist at all, as the case at Bunches’s Bend, where 
the bend was opened in the morning by a mere ditch and 
steamers passed through by night, so rapidly did the 
banks wash away. 
Yours, JOHN BANVARD. 


Mr. Banvard’s letter to the Editor of THE CENTURY 
having been submitted to General Frémont, for his 
comment, he wrote as follows: 


New York, September 28, 1885. 

My DEAR Sir: ... The plans submitted to me 
by Mr. Banyard were carefully examined in connection 
with the Mississippi River campaign upon which we had 
entered agreeably to the plan submitted by me to Pres- 
ident Lincoln under date of September 8, 1861, and, in 
that part relating to the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers, also to General Sherman. 

My letter in answer to Mr. Banvard shows that I held 
his plans to be very important. They were directly in aid 
to Admiral] Foote and the gun-boat work, and fitted into 
the part I had assigned to General Grant in the plan of 
campaign I had submitted to the President. In this I 
had proposed that ‘‘ General Grant should take posses- 
sion of the entire Cairo and Fulton railroad, Piketon, 
New Madrid, and the shore of the Mississippi opposite 
Hickman and Columbus.” 

It was in this connection that Mr. Banvard's plans 
became immediately useful. 

These plans are not nowin my possession. In obedience 
to orders from the War Department, directing that all 
papers concerning the Western Department should be 
delivered immediately to General Halleck, they were at 
once turned over to him. 

There was no cupariunity given to single out and 
return to their rightful owners documents properly be- 
longing to them. 

In this way Mr. Banvard's papers were necessarily 
left among the memoranda of the proposed campaign, 
and could not have failed to attract attention in connec- 
tion with the work of the gun-boats. 

Much of interest might be said in connection with 
this subject. But to avoid delay I have confined my- 
self to a direct reply to your question as to what I 
‘know of the justice of Mr. Banvard’s claim to the 
origination of the canal at Island No. 10." 

With my knowledge of the above facts, and the impres- 
sion remaining on my mind, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I believe Mr. Banvard’s claim to be abso- 
lutely just. Yours truly, 

J. C. FrEmMonr. 

To the Editor of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Art Education. 


THE most casual education in art will enable any 
intelligent observer to recognize the wide difference 
in the qualities of the art of the great revival of the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries and that of to-day, 
in any school, and of any form. This difference is not 
merely one of motive—the change from a religious 
theme to every-day incident is not one which touches 
the technical side of art at all —nor is it any more in any 
natural gifts in the painter of the Renaissance not now 
possessed; not even in profounder religious feeling, 
which was in the greatest art period as exceptional as 
it is now, and which was never so potent over the art 
of the great technicists like Michael Angelo, Veronese, 
Titian, and Correggio as in that of the weaker men like 
Fra Angelico and the Mystics. The ascetic spirit char- 
acteristic of ecclesiastical art has always been adverse 
to the highest development of art, which only reached 
its climax under the freedom induced by a recognition 




















of the value of pagan liberty. But while music has 
steadily developed its resources, increased its range 
and power, retaining and deepening its hold over the 
human mind, painting has as steadily receded into a 
position in all respects inferior as art, though in some 
directions far more influential as the guide to nature- 
study. 

The exceptional minds of the great Renaissance are 
exceptional still—for a Michael Angelo we have a 
Millet ; for a Titian we have a Turner; for Giorgione, 
a Rossetti ; for Correggio, a Reynolds and a Gainsbor- 
ough, inferior in no respect of intellectual power, even 
in some cases superior. Yet in visiting the great Euro- 
pean galleries no one who understands the technical 
merits of painting or sculpture can fail to be impressed 
with the number of painters there represented whose 
names are almost unknown, and whose positions in the 
great schools were those of a decided and neglected 
inferiority, but whose work shows power and technical 
mastery which would now place any man among the 
first of contemporary painters. The examples which 
we find in the Italian galleries of pictures of the Vene- 
tian and Bolognese schools, whose painters we cannot 
determine in many cases and in many others only 
know that they were pupils of well-known masters, are 
sometimes of such power of drawing and execution 
that we can only repeat, “ There were giants in the 
earth in those days.’’ The most powerful painter of 
our day, of any school, when measured by Velas- 
quez, Rubens, Rembrandt, Tintoret, Veronese, Titian, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Correggio, or, coming down 
in the scale, even with the Carracci and Guido Reni, 
is dwarfed in every technical attainment. 

Why is it ? It is not from intellectual inferiority — men 
like Delacroix, Millet, Rossetti, Watts, Burne-Jones, 
Leys, Turner, Israels do not fall below the average of 
the mental power of any of the greatest schools. Nor 
will any lack of moral exaltation explain it, for, with few 
exceptions, the great painters of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were not moralists —still less purists. 
I asked Delacroix one day wherein lay this modern 
inferiority, and he placed it in the want of executive 
ability, and prescribed copying the great masters as the 
remedy, which he himself had tried, but with what suc- 
cess we all know; for with all his great imagination 
and gifts he fails only a little less than others, and his 
weakest point, in his best period, is the glibness of too 
facile touch, the subtlety of which is in no relation to its 
facility. Milletand Turner alone of moderns have that 
invariable command of form which makes their quick- 
est work their best, or at least never inferior; but the 
great Italians were equally sure, whether working with 
speed or at leisure. It is reserved for modern art- 
charlatanry to simulate with grievous painstaking the 
appearance of rapidity. And there is no evidence 
whatever that the great masters, except in a few cases 
of the sixteenth century, copied as a means of study. 
Delacroix’s remedy is not deep enough, for it will not 
account for Titian, Francia, Da Vinci. 

The system of art education in the earliest time 
seems to have been not only more secure but far more 
comprehensive than ours. The young painters went 
into the masters’ studios at the age of from seven to ten, 
anage at which we now put children to study who de- 
sire to make a profession of music; and the need is as 
great in one case as in the other, for the flexibility of 
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hand—and, what is more important, the early habit of 
the muscles following the volition without laborious or 
anxious exertion of the will—can only be achieved in 
one case and in the other by the training begun in ex- 
treme youth. Nor was this all: they seem to have 
been taught modeling or drawing indifferently, archi- 
tecture, and even in some cases literature (Giotto was 
set by his master at Latin at once); they drew for 
years on their masters’ pictures, traced, painted unim- 
portant parts, worked together with the unfailing effect 
of mutually brightening their intellects and widening 
their mental range. Art was to them, in a larger or 
lesser sense, their lives and their education: the studio, 
followed up by the intellectual association with the 
thinkers and poets their contemporaries, was their uni- 
versity ; and what we know of their lives and their 
works goes to show that they kept abreast of their 
times, and that their larger art was in great part due to 
their wider mental development through the only educa- 
tor — interchange of thought. 

What chance have we to compete with men who were 
trained in such a school? We begin late and pride 
ourselves in our self-sufficiency and self-taught blun- 
dering. Those who can, contrive to get a few les- 
sons, mostly from people knowing little more than 
themselves — not in the philosophy or scope of art, 
but in the use of pigments; at most a year or two in 
a French atelier, where the Bohemian may easily over- 
run and choke the artist, where any habits except those 
of intellectual activity and thought are acquired, yet a 
certain amount of chic, and are stamped with the image 
and superscription of their idol and exemplar of 
the day, and graduate as soon as they get a picture in 
the Salon. What is their education in the larger sense — 
how many of them know the contemporary poets, to 
say nothing of Plato and the older ones ? — what part 
could they take in the intellectual movement of their 
day ? Is it not, on the other hand, the fact that the ma- 
jority of them care only for the qualities which catch 
the eyes of the buying and uneducated public, and which 
content them to the end of their art, which is almost 
invariably in a decline towards mere mechanical and 
exaggeratory personal qualities, vagaries, and eccentric- 
ities, brilliant execution, finishing in glittering or mor- 
bid mannerisms and inane repetitions of motives 
which were never serious and are often utterly frivo- 
lous ? As to the general education, the larger and equal 
intellectual development which we dispense with in no 
other profession and in very few trades, there is not 
only no general tendency to it, but in a majority of 
cases our modern men pride themselves on the narrow- 
ness of their training, and consider that the shallower 
they are found the broader they really are. Having no 
knowledge of the greater principles of art, they plume 
themselves on not working after theories, and more vig- 
orously claim inspiration the less they are capable of 
using their brains, as if art were a jugglery which was 
the better the less thought had part in it. 

The remedy ? Education. Treat art as we treat all 


other human occupations, and dismiss the idea that 
a profession which demanded special natural qualifi- 
cation, the most arduous training, and an all-round de- 
velopment in its best days, can be picked up like tricks 
in cards in these times. Training of the hand alone is 
futile. For many years I believed that art education 
was to be looked for from France alone: I have tried 
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the schools of Paris long enough to see that the sys- 
tem corrupts and makes abortive by far the greater 
number of those who try it. Its curriculum is too nar- 
row for the intellectual life — too corrupt for the moral. 
Few men survive its influences, and how can we 
entertain the idea of exposing to its dangers our 
daughters who now must learn? 

We want an art university in which the purely 
technical facility of hand and eye, which must be at- 
tained in youth, and generally in extreme youth, as in 
music, is cared for as the specialty of the course; where 
the intellectual enlargement shall be never lost sight of ; 
where the theory of art, its science, its history, all that 
is known of its spirit and manipulation, must be care- 
fullystudied and appropriated, and at the same time the 
general influence of the literary life in its subjective 
aspect — philosophy, poetry, history, all that widens 
and deepens the character and gives it dignity and 
that purpose which is one of the most important ele- 
ments of morality. The deeper in the character art is 
rooted, and the wider the range of its roots in their 
reach for sustenance and support, the greater and more 
durable its fruits. The purely scientific studies I do 
not believe to be necessary to the artist. Art has to 
deal with the subjective side of nature, science with its 
objective. The former sees only what the heart wishes 
to see, the latter determines to see and know all that is 
and every phase of it. The highest use of any created 
thing to the one is its beauty; to the other, its function ; 
and these have nothing in common so far as art is con- 
cerned. Pure science, even geology and anatomy, I 
believe to have a hardening and blinding tendency on 
the artistic perceptions, All other branches of mental 
culture have their place in our university course, and 
even the positive sciences in their moral and greater in- 
tellectual relations as part of its supreme philosophy, 
though not as special study. 

I believe too that the importance of masters is greatly 
overrated. To catch little tricks of execution, methods 
which shall enable us to begin sooner the manufacture 
of pictures, the lessons of men who have already devel- 
oped convenient and expensive convéntionalisms may 
be very useful; and for the learning to draw correctly, 
an experienced eye and a trained example certainly ren- 
der great services, which may be, however, exagger- 
ated, as may all employment of methods originated by 
others. The true style and method for any painter are 
those which his own thought and mental conformation 
evolve, and the acquirement of any other is only the 
retarding of the full use of his proper language. There 
are no longer any secrets of the studio, to be acquired 
only of specialists. Hard work and straightforward 
use of our common materials, as they have always 
sufficed for the great painters who originated the great 
schools, so they will suffice for us. I believe that there 
is more virtue in the association of a number of sympa- 
thetic and purposeful students determined to learn, and 
profiting by the common stock of their knowledge and 
experience,— helping, criticising, and encouraging each 
other,— than in the teaching of the cleverest master liv- 
ing; while a merely clever master offers the greatest 
of dangers — that of injuring or absorbing the individ- 
uality of his pupil without imparting any compensat- 
ing force. The individuality of the artist is the most deli- 
cate of all intellectual growths, and can only be perfectly 
developed in a free all-round light: the shadow of 
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any protecting greatness makes it one-sided, while the 
help of associates on an equal footing stimulates a 
healthy and symmetrical growth. I would not, there- 
fore, put a great painter at the head of the university, 
but rather a good drawing-master, without great indi- 
viduality, for the drawing; a good modeler for the 
school of sculpture; and a sound and careful painter, 
not a genius or a brilliant specialist, for the instruction 
in painting — leaving every student free, after acquiring 
a safe and correct style, in his or her branch, to go on 
and modify that, and to evolve from it the style or man- 
ner which suits his or her social character. Then a 
supervising faculty of teachers for general intellectual 
training should hold the reins of the collective gov- 
ernment. 

A school organized on such a plan would certainly 
arrive at the highest results our material permits and 
would not be subject to the fate of all the great schools 
hitherto— the overshadowing influence of a great 
master, who absorbs by his magnetic attractions all the 
artistic life of his followers and reduces them to an 
assimilated school of imitators, pursuing a vein of art 
which is not their own. If any future is to be found 
for American art as opposed to the characterless repeti- 
tion of foreign thought, I am convinced that it must be 
got at through this path, followed unflinchingly and as 
long as need be. Such a school should be estab- 
lished far away from the social attractions and distrac- 
tions of a great city, andif possible under the shadow 
of a literary university, where the lectures, library, and 
general intellectual tone of life may aid in strength- 
ening and keeping up the purpose of life and activity, 
and where the true purpose of education shall not be 
interfered with by the premature rushing into notori- 
ety, and where the plaudits of an ignorant public 
shall not seduce the young artist from the grave and 
laborious pursuit of excellence founded on the basis 
of a complete and general education. The people who 
hope to become artists with a dozen lessons in oils 
or water color, who want to learn to paint before they 
know how to draw, whose ambition rests on chair- 
backs, crewel-work, and the hundred and one forms 
of amateur art which flood the country to-day, will 
not profit by our university, nor will they to whom art 
is but a minister to their vanity; but every one to whom 
art is a serious thing, something worth giving one’s 
life to in unfaltering endeavor, will find my scheme 
more or less accordant to his or her aspirations. 


W. J. Stillman. 
College Fraternities. 


OTHERS can give a more accurate opinion than I 
upon college fraternities elsewhere; but so far as Am- 
herst is concerned, there can be only a favorable judg- 
ment concerning them by any one well informed. 
Without a doubt they exercise here a wholesome en- 
ergy, both upon their individual members and upon 
the college. Combination is strength, whether with 
young men or old; and where men combine for good 
ends better results may, of course, be looked for 
than where the same ends are sought by individuals 
alone. 

Now the aim of these societies is certainly good. 
They are not formed for pleasure simply, though they 
are one of the most fruitful sources of pleasure in a 














student’s college life. Their first aim is the improve- 
ment of their members —improvement in literary cult- 
ure and in manly character. They are all of them 
literary societies. An effort was made not long since 
to introduce among us a new society, with prominently 
social rather than literary aims; but it not only failed 
to receive the requisite assent of the president of the 
college, but was not favored by any considerable 
number of the students, many of whom stoutly 
opposed it. 

One of the happiest features of society life at Am- 
herst is connected with the chapter-houses. There 
are no better residences in the villages than these, and 
none are better kept. They are not extravagant, but 
they are neat and tasteful; they have pleasant grounds 
surrounding them, the cost of rooms in them is not 
greater than the average cost in other houses, and they 
not only furnish the students occupying them a pleas- 
ant home, but the care of the home and its surround- 
ings is itself a culture. 

There need be no objection to these societies on ac- 
count of their secrecy. The secrecy is largely in name; 
is, in fact, little more than the privacy proper to the 
most familiar intercourse of families and friends. 
Treated as the societies are among us, and occupying 
the ground they do, no mischief comes from their se- 
crecy. Instead of promoting cliques and cabals, in point 
of fact we find less of these than the history of the 
college shows before the societies came. The rivalry 
between them is a healthy one, and is conducted 
openly and in a manly way. 

The societies must give back to the college the tone 
they have first received. I am persuaded that in any 
college where the prevailing life is true and earnest 
the societies fed by its fountain will send back bright 
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and quickening streams. They certainly give gladness 
and refreshment to our whole college life at Amherst. 


Amuerst Cotiece, June, 1888. Julius H. Seelye. 


Notes on “ We-uns” and “ You-uns.”’ 

In THE CENTURY for July I notice an article from 
the pen of L. C. Catlett of Virginia, denying that the 
people of his State ever made use of the expressions 
“ we-uns 

During the years 1862 and 1865 I heard these ex- 
pressions used in almost every section. 

At the surrender of General Lee’s army, the Fifth 
Corps was designated by General Grant to receive 
the arms, flags, etc., and we were the last of the army 
to fall back to Petersburg, as our regiment (the 6th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry) was detailed to act as provost- 
guard in Appon.attox Court-House. 

As we were passing one of the houses on the out- 
skirts of the town, a woman who was standing at the 
gate made use of the following expression: 

“Tt is no wonder you-uns whipped we-uns. I have 
been yer three days, and you-uns ain't all gone yet.” 


” or “ you-uns.” 


QuaKeERTowN, Pa, George S. Scypes. 
Ir Mr. Catlett will come to Georgia and go among 
the “po’ whites” and “ piney-wood tackeys,” he 
will hear the terms “we-uns”’ and “ you-uns”’ in 
every-day use. I have heard them, too, in the Cumber- 
land Valley and other parts of Tennessee, and, unless 
my memory fails me, in South Carolina. Also, two 
somewhat similar corruptions, namely, “ your-all ” and 
“ our-all,”’ implying possession ; as, “ Your-all’s house 
is better than our-all’s.” 
AuGusTa, GEorGIA, 


Val. W. Starnes. 
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His Mother. 


HE thought about him days and nights,— 
Her only son,— her sleep oft losing; 

She viewed him in so many lights 

The mingled beams became confusing. 
His budding powers each hour enhanced 

The fears, her heart forever paining, 
Lest on mistaken lines advanced 

His mental and his moral training. 


With prescience of his growing need, 
She pored o’er every scheme presented, 
And tried, in teaching him to read, 
Seven several systems late invented. 
Each game he learned was but a veil 
For information’s introduction ; 
Each seeming-simple fairy-tale 
She barbed with ethical instruction. 


And oft she said, her dear brown eyes 
With tender terror wide-expanded, 
“Oh, I must strive to grow more wise ! 

Think, think, what care is here demanded! 
How dreadful, should my teaching’s flaws, 
My unguessed errors subtly harm him, 
Or Fortune’s arrows wound because 
His mother failed in proof to arm him!” 


And yet, when that young boy,— whose look 
Was like some fair boy-prince, as painted 
By rare Vandyke,— his soul a book 
By blot of falsehood quite untainted, 
Inquired, “ Mamma, what ’s veal?” with mild 
Untroubled smile, in accents clearest, 
She told that little, trusting child, 
“ The woolly, baby sheep, my dearest! ”’ 


Helen Gray Cone. 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 
My friend, if you are happy, don’t try to prove it. 


THE man who deserves a monument never needs 
one, while the man who needs one never deserves it. 


He who undertakes to live by his wits will find the 
best chances already taken. 


WIT inclines naturally towards satire, and humor 
towards pathos, 


MUCH as we deplore our condition in life, nothing 
would make us more satisfied with it than the chang- 
ing of places, for a few days, with our neighbors, 
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ALL the nations of the earth praise liberty, and still 
they seem to be uneasy until they lose it. 


How can we ask others to think as we do, when to- 
morrow we probably shall think differently ourselves ? 


WITH all her natural modesty, woman has less bash- 
fulness than man. 


JusTICcE is every man’s due, but would ruin most 
people. 


OPINIONS quite often are a mere compromise be- 
tween what a man doesn’t knowand what he guesses at. 


THERE is nothing that has been praised or abused 
more than liberty. 


THOSE who live to be a century old are generally 
most remarkable for nothing else. 


To be a successful fool, a man must be more wise 
than foolish. 
Uncle Esek. 


A Confession. 


Do you remember, little wife, 

How years ago we two together 
Saw naught but love illumine life 

In sunny days or winter weather ? 


Do you recall in younger years 
To part a day was bitter pain? 
Love’s light was hid in clouds of tears 
Till meeting cleared the sky again. 


Do you remember how we two 
Would stare into each other’s eyes, 
Till all the earth grew heavenly blue 
And speech was lost in happy sighs ? 


Do you another thing recall, 

That used to happen often then : 
How simply meeting in the hall, 

We 'd stop to smile and kiss again ? 


Do you remember how I sat 

And, reading, held your hand in mine, 
Caressing it with gentle pat — 

One pat for every blessed line ? 


Do you recall how at the play 
Through hours of agony we tarried ? 
The lovers’ griefs brought us dismay ; 
Oh! we rejoiced when they were married; 


And then walked homeward arm in arm, 
Beneath the crescent moonlet new, 
That smiled on us with silent charm ; 
So glad that we were married too. 


Ah me! ’t was years and years ago 

When all this bsappenseld (ut I sing, 
And many a time the winter snow 

Has slipped from olive slopes of spring. 


And now — oh, nonsense ! let us tell; 
A fig for laugh of maids or men! 

You ‘ll hide your blushes ? I'll not. Well — 
We’re ten times worse than we were then. 


W. J. Henderson, 


A Vis-a-Vis. 


Across the street I look and see 
A face whose graceful outline 
Makes my poor beating heart to be 
A trout upon love’s trout-line. 
The gauzy curtains half eclipse 
This star of girlish creatures, 
Yet oft I catch a smile that slips 
In ripples o’er her features. 


And through my window oftentimes, 
While I alone am sitting, 

Lost in a labyrinth of rhymes, 
I find a sunbeam flitting 

Across the sheet whereon I write, 
Like some golden-haloed spirit : 

And though her face is out of sight, 
Her soul, I know, is near it. 


Her presence makes the laggard ink 
Run happily to greet her ; 

I never have to pause to think 
Of proper _— or meter ; 

If ’t is a word I need, one glance 
At her fair features puts it 

Upon the sheet in rhythmic dance 
Where Fancy lightly foots it. 


O charming Vis-a-Vis of mine, 
Who lighten so my labors, 

I would that you might draw the line 
And make us nearer neighbors. 

To keep my simile: the fish 
Would willingly be taken ; 

The tempting bait but makes him wish 
To leave his friends forsaken. 


Again across the street I look, 
Alas, you ’ve drawn the curtain, 
And I am left upon the hook 
Of sentiment uncertain; 
Compelled to leave my rhyme and live 
In shadow and confusion, 
Until once more you come to give 
The light of a conclusion. 


Frank Dempster Sherman, 


To a Poet in “ Bric-a-Brac.” 


WHEN we, the ungifted of our time, 
Who dare not up Parnassus climb, 
And cannot even make a rhyme 

* With pen and ink,” 
Take up THE CENTURY, fresh from press, 
To what page first—just try to guess — 
Turn we with greatest eagerness ? 

What do you think ? 


Believe me, we completely slight 

The poets of the loftiest flight, 

Whose Pegasus soars out of sight 
Of common eyes: 

The page we turn to is the last; 

Its themes are not too deep and vast; 

Its poets, though they *ve esis surpassed, 
Are not too wise. 


So, though your muse is never seen 
“ Within the solid magazine,” 
Though on your — for loftier theme 
She turns her back, 
Grieve not— more honored poets yet 
May haply wish their verse was set 
Within the dainty cabinet 
Of Bric-d-Brac. 
Annie D. Hanks. 
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